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The Inside Story of Ford Textile Experiments 


Results of Investigation Thus Far Indicate That Very Little Cotton Will Be Used—Company Is Producing Experi- 
mentally a Fabric With Wool Warp and Flax Filling for Upholstery 
an All-Flax Fabric for Backing for Artificial Leather 


By Douglas G. Woolf 


ERE are a few of the rumors 
which 


have been current 
during recent years with 
regard to Henry’ Ford’s 


entrance into textile manufacture: 
“Ford has built a cotton mill.” 
“Ford is building a cotton mill.” 
“Ford is negotiating to pur- 

chase a southern cotton mill.” 
“Ford has built a woolen mill.” 
“Ford is manufacturing linen 


fabrics for his upholstery and 
for use in tires.” 
“Ford is going to build an 


immense textile plant at Muscle 
Shoals.” 
“Ford is producing flax fibre 
at Bc a ib." 
The True Facts 
rough the courtesy of 
ord, vice-president of the 
itor | 


Edsel 
lord 

‘0., TEXTILE Wortp has been 
permitted to from C. W. 
\very, in development 
the actual 
iacts regarding this new phase of its 


secure 
charge of 
rk for the company, 
enterprises. 
Summarized briefly, these facts are: 
Ford has not built a cotton 
mill, a woolen mill, a linen mill 
or any other type of textile plant. 
Ford has not purchased—nor 
is he planning to purchase—any 
textile mill either North or South. 
Ford’s textile work [ 





thus far 
has been entirely experimental in 
nature. The results to date indi- 
cate that the company will not use 
cotton in its textile manufacture 
but will confine itself to flax and 
wool. 

No one in the Ford organiza- 
tion, from Henry Ford down, 
knows just where the present 
research will lead but every 
member of that organization 
knows it is the forerunner of im- 

irtant commercial developments. 
\nd anyone who, like the writer, 
has had the opportunity to visit 
the company’s plants, to see the 

‘rious textile experimental de- 

irtments and to talk with the 

en in charge of those depart- 
ents, will be equally confident. 


The Ford Motive 
Relore detailing the Ford textile 
Work it is advisable to state the 
motive back of this enterprise. 
Henry Ford has not started out to 





revolutionize the textile industry. He 
is not imbued with the profound 
purpose of “jitneyizing’” the manu- 
facture of cloth—and thus adding 


new glamour to the Ford name. He 


“frills” of ordinary textile produc- 
tion. Finally—and most important— 
he has no traditional back- 
ground which he must revere; he 
can tackle this job just as he has all 


textile 


What is Henry Ford doing in the textile line? 

This question has been asked hundreds of times in the last 
few years—and answered in almost as many different ways. 

The accompanying article contains the first authoritative 


information which has been published on this subject since 

the statement issued by Lockwood, Greene & Co. two years ago. 
And during those two years the Ford textile plans have 

changed radically—as any reader of this article will admit. 


is, in fact, concerned with textile 
production methods only so far as 
they affect his real life work, which 
is the manufacture of Ford cars. 

It is a truism that this life work 
has involved the production of a good 
automobile at the lowest possible cost 
to the consumer. This in turn in- 
volves the necessity of purchasing or 
making each of the hundred or more 
component parts of that 
at a minimum 

Textiles constitute one of the im- 
portant ingredients. The Ford Motor 
Co. uses approximately 100,000 yds. 


automobile 
cost. 


of cotton cloth and 20,000 to 25,000 
yds. of woolen cloth every day in the 
year. The expense of such an item 
must be scrutinized most carefully. 

This then is what Henry Ford 
hopes to accomplish by his textile ex- 
periments: To secure the fabrics best 
suited for his purposes, at the lowest 
possible cost. 

His Strategic Position 

This motive is, in itself, not an 
unusual one. Many other manufac- 
turers have similar ideals—and yet no 
one looks to them to “revolutionize” 
the textile industry. The answer is 
that Mr. Ford enjoys a remarkable 
strategic position which almost pre- 
ordains success. In the first place, 
he has almost unlimited capital. In 
the second place, he has an assured 
market for his textile products—an 
intra-company consumption which he 
can gauge to a nicety. In the third 
place he knows just exactly what kind 
of a fabric he wants and can start 
with the single purpose of manufac- 
turing it, thus eliminating all the 





other jobs connected with the mak 


ing ot the Ford car, that, is, from 
the ground up He doesn’t know 
what can't be done; consequently he 


probably will co it. 
Present Equipment 
\t the present time, the Ford Moto: 


Co. has the 
ment: 


following textile equip 

A one-set woolen spinning and 
weaving plant, complete with the 
exception of wool scouring ma 
located in the 
build- 
High 
land Park plant of the company 
at Detroit. 

A - specially-constructed 


chinery. This is 


center of one of the vast 


ings which comprise the 


flax 
decorticating and scutching ma- 
chine installed in one of the 
buildings of the Dearborn plant 
adjacent to an experimental flax 
farm of 600 acres, located on the 
Ford estate there. 

A flax spinning and weaving 
plant, including 60 Draper auto- 
matic looms, located in the Avia- 
tion Building at the Highland 
Park plant. This is the unit which 
was originally planned as a cot- 
ton spinning and weaving plant 
but which was changed over when 
the Ford interest directed 
toward flax. At present the only 
cotton work being done is the pro- 


was 


duction of brake bands and in- 
sulation tape on a few experi- 
mental machines—and with pur- 


chased yarns as a basis. 
The Present Product 
With this equipment, the company 


Purpose and 


has produced a wide range of experi- 
mental fabrics but has finally concen 
trated on two important types: An 
all-flax 54 in running 
approximately 1.5 yds. to the Ib., 


fabric, wide, 
for use as backing for the company’s 
artificial leather to replace the cotton 
cloth now being used, which runs 1.05 
yds. to the Ib. 
warp and flax filling, 54 1 ide, for 

arp and flax filling, 54 in. wide, fot 


\ 21-0z. cloth, woolen 


use in automobile upholstery and tops 
and sides of closed cars. 
The Flax Investigation 


It will be noted that flax enters into 


both these fabrics and that in each 
case it replaces cotton. The motive 
which led to this development is an 
interesting one Naturally the com 
panv visualizes flax as a fibre whic4 
ould e used itistactorilv in these 

oducts—but, more imq ul 1 it 


realizes that flax offers a ta 
opportunity for reduction from present 
does cotton. It 


costs than argues as 


follows: Flax has always been looked 
upon as a fibre which is in a class by 
itself. It has generally been accepted 
that its individual qualities and tl 


conditions 


1e 
under which it has been 
grown and manufactured warranted.a 
decidedly higher price. Consequently 
no particular effort has been made to 
simplify the processes in order to re- 
duce the cost. \s a result, recent de- 
velopment in this branch of the in- 
dustry has been conspicuously absent. 
Traditional methods have been ac- 
cepted by generation after generation. 
It is just such a field that offers the 
Ford organization its greatest oppor- 
tunity. 
here which invites the type of research 
in which that company engages. 
Characteristically starting at the 
bottom, the Ford Motor Co. has first 
investigated thoroughly the question of 
flax supply. It will need the product 
of approximately acres—or 
roughly 75,000 Ibs. of flax fibre per 
day. 


There is a marginal leeway 


50,000 





It has proved to its own satis- 
faction, through experimentation on 
the 600 acres set aside to flax at Dear- 
born, that this plant can be grown 
successfully in Michigan. It has 
figured further that an ample supply 
could be secured for its needs if the 
farmers of two counties in that State 
could be induced to plant flax in rota- 
tion with their other crops. At the 
present time, the company has no in- 


(53) 
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tention of going into commercial flax 
It visualizes this as any 
carried on in 


types of farm- 


culture itself. 
] 10b, to be 


agricultura 


connection with other 


ing Furthermore it believes that its 
cultivation will be undertaken by 
Michigan farmers if they are assured 


outlet for their product at a 


fair, fixed price 


Preparation of Flax Fibre 


Phe next question considered was 
that of securing the fibre from the 
plant Here there seemed to be the 

eatest amount of unnecessary labor 

conse juently the greatest Op- 
portunity for saving he ordinary 
method in this country is to cut the 
flax, gather it in bundles; transport 
to the threshing machine where the 
seed Separated trom the straw 
( it back to the fields for retting 
eather it again in bundles and trans 
] to the decorticating machine 
fit 1] to cart it to the sc utchnel 
e | method 1 Oo cut tne flax 
» lie in the field, seeds and 
re 1 t he t1 ] ettin 
cep C 1 ( etn ot the ea 
' siial’ casi 
t e al en in proper condition 
1 ce c \ vithout furthet 
oaded inte ivol ind 
{ ( e. near incl 
( reve ( tite i 
i tan it W be bundled 
tat The seed is sown 
eat 1 ( d ll | 
case ere the f i wn 
fi it t nin 
' e Lori tvpe ere 
I taker Ol ol dae l iS 
re re lt i beet nd that a 
1 re content wi n the limits ot 
4 to 10% 1s desirable 

\iter being properly conditioned it 
is then fed by hand to the first section 
of the special machine, where the 
threshing, decorticating and scutching 
are all done in one operation. This 


mac] 


ine is the most interesting phase 
of the Ford flax experiment. They 
call it a ginning machine It has 


been built by the development depart- 
ment of the company, but incorporates 
certain features of another machine. 

It comprises six sections, each sec- 
tion driven individually by a variable 
Each of the first three 
sections consists of six pairs of fluted 
The 


_ fourth section has eight pairs of fluted 


speed motor. 


rolls followed by a combing roll. 


1 


rolls in rotary formation, followed by 
The fifth sec- 
tion comprises two rotary [ 
fluted rolls 


: 1: 1 
a combing-roll 


another combing roll 
sets of Six 


pairs of each—also fol 


lowed by The sixth 


and last section contains an apron 


which carries the fibre from the comb 


ing-roll of the preceding section. As 


asses down the apron it is “tossed” 
twice by an ingenious overhead device 


1 
] 
t 


which shakes the last traces of seeds 
OT ves rom the fil i 

ach section is driven at about a 
5 greater rate of speed than the 
preceding sectio1 In addition the 
1 each succee ling section are 
n e nhinely fluted 

| stalks enter in a_ hit-or-miss 
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fashion, without any attempt to lay 
them parallel. As they pass between 
the six pair of fluted rolls in the first 
section, most of the seeds are removed 
and the first crushing of the stalks is 


accomplished. The combing roll helps 





Henry 


out the stalks and to 


comb out the flax fibre. 
Each 


this operation. 


to straighten 


successive section carries on 
The gradual increase 
in speed, mentioned previously, pro- 
} 


he proper insures 


increased 
straightening of the fibres. When the 
latter the outlet of the fifth 
section, they are very nearly free from 
the 
being extracted after the final “toss- 


. ” 
ing. 


vides t tension and 


continuous passage and 


reach 


all seed and_= straw remainder 


lhe successful operation of the ma- 
chine depends largely upon exercise of 
care in feeding. If any attempt is 
“crowd” it, an excessive 
is found at the end. 
With proper feeding, however, clean 
Che length of fibre 
twelve 


made to 
amount of straw 
fibre is secured. 


is from five to inches as it 


comes from this machine 

Che experimental machine now in 
stalled contains 10-in. width rolls and 
is turning out approximately 400 Ibs 
of tibre per day 
ne 


oO be bu 


lhe type of machine 


have 36-in 


ilt eventually will 


17 } | . ° f 
rolls and will have a daily capacity of 


ut 1,000 Ibs 


it 


he company has installed also a 


complete and 


for the 


continuous 


the 


equipment 


cleaning of flax seed, 


which will of course be sold in the 
regular market. 
Flax Spinning 


It will be realized that the fibre 


resulting from the above operation is 
part line flax and part tow. 


This com- 


@ Underwood & Underwood 
Ford 


bination has proved entirely suitable 
for the company’s purpose. 

Its conversion into yarn, as now 
conducted experimentally in the Avia- 
tion Building of the Highland Park 
plant, is done on standard equipment 
purchased abroad. 

The fibre is passed first through a 
card and is then conditioned 
again. After conditioning it is 
carded; brought out in sliver form; 
passed through four drawing or re- 
frames, equipped with auto- 
stop-motions by the 
Ford company ; then through a roving 
frame—and finally to the flyer spin- 
ning frame. 


teaser 


ducing 


matic devised 


It is in the actual spinning that the 
has made the most radical 
from present practice. 
the motion in the 
method of spinning flax on spools and 


company 
departure 
Realizing lost 
then rewinding on to bobbins for the 
filling varn, the company’s develop- 
part 


ment department has converted 


of its frames so that the flax can be 
spun directly onto the filling bobbins. 
his one change alone presages 


marked economies in flax spinning. 
Ixperiments are now being made in 
ring spinning and if successful, ring 


spinning will replace flyer spinning. 
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The 60 automatic looms are at 
present operating entirely on he 
cloth to be used as backing {: e 


company’s artificial leather. As | ep. 
tioned previously, the linen clot! W 
being produced is only about 
thirds as heavy as the cotton 
now being used, the added \ t 
necessary being given by the ad 
of more water-proof coating mat. «jal. 
In addition to the above ment. ed 
equipment, the flax spinning 
weaving department contains a i. 
ard continuous piece dyeing ma: ine 
for processing of the all-linen 
ing cloth. 


Effect on Linen Industry 
It is impossible to gauge the e: tent 
to which these experiments 
eventually affect the linen ind 
and indirectly the cotton industr 
is true that the type of linen ma 
which the Ford Motor Co., plans + 
manufacture is not comparable 
the ordinary type of textile 
However, if the company feels 
through its short-cut method of pr 
paring the flax, it can secure 
equal in tensile 
siderably heavier 


strength to 

cotton clot! 
at substantially less price—it 
tainly possible that this econo 
production can be applied t 
manufacture of other types of | 
The fibre which the company 
producing is part line flax and 
tow but it is not possible to stat 
the same method might not | 
ed to the production of straight 
flax. 

At any familiat 
the past acomplishments of the 
Motor Co. would think twice 
dismissing this latest 
unimportant. 


se 


rate, anyone 


departu 


Ford Woolen Manufacture 

Just as the company first con 
sidered the question of raw materi 
supplies in flax experimentation, so 
has it taken up its work in the woolen 
field. Its present plan is to utilize 
the wool grown locally in Michigan 
It will be noted that it finds the first 
evidence of lost motion in the secur 
ing of the raw material itself. The 
company believes in the location ot 
manufacturing enterprises adjacent to 
the raw material; and if a supply of 
the latter is not available there, tt 
believes in creating such a supp!) 

The one-set woolen mill 
operation at the Highland Park plant 
of the company is, from the visitor's 
standpoint, the most spectacular tea 
ture of its textile experimentation 
After through apparent!) 
endless departments devoted tot! 
manufacture of Ford parts, he comes 
suddenly upon a_ complete 
plant set in the midst of the 
mobile production. It strik 
visitor with as much surprise 
he found a sewing circle in th« 


nm in 


passing 


of a boiler factory. 

The layout of this woolen 
so compact that it impresses 
mill. This impres 
incorrect however since all th« 


miniature 


ment is of standard size. By 
ing absolute continuity of t 
chinery, the company has com» esse¢ 
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thi. plant into probably one-third to 
one half the floor space usually 
occ ipied by equipment of this nature. 
e Ford woolen plant is not in 
itse { “revolutionary.” Its claim for 
jist netion lies largely in this con- 
tinu ty.of process and in the develop- 
me of countless minor mechanical 
improvements which tend to reduce 
the labor factor and insure perfec- 
tion of product. It suggests the range 
ayout in a modern bleachery in 
reduction of handling operations. 
stock is dyed and dried on 
standard equipment and then passed 


by ‘tion to four storage bins. The 
pipe through which the stock passes 
has a four-way switch so that it can 


directed into any one-of the four 
ins desired. These bins are unique 
they are provided with 
movable sectional partitions which can 
<tended diagonally 
entire height of the bins, thus permit- 
ting representative sampling of the 
batch. 


The stock is 


in that 


e r 


across. the 


mixed on the 
nd passed to the picker, whence 

goes directly to another set of bins 

efore entering the 60-inch 

follow consecutively the 


then 


cards. 
hev then 


wing, mule spinning, warping and 
weaving. The latter is done on 


several types of automatic looms, with 
hich the company is experimenting 
it this time. No sizing of the warps 
is done at present, the superintendent 
of the woolen department stating that 
his yarn is coming out so excellently 
that it does not need sizing. An in- 

feature of the intermediate 
processes is the fact that the company 
has developed a device to make its 
spooling continuous. 


teresting 


\fter weaving, the cloth is passed 
an inspection machine, consisting 
fa series of electric lights flooding 
through front of 
fabric is unrolled, quite 
to improved methods of. in- 
specting tire fabrics. Imperfections 
ire detected quickly and _ positively. 
In the finishing of the cloth, the 
brushing machine, dewing machine 
and press are in range. In addition 
a device has been developed for auto- 
matic doffing of the rolls at the de- 
livery end of the that no 
operator is required once the range is 


ground glass, in 
which the 
similar 


press so 


It is not possible to give actual costs 
‘tthe 21-0z. fabric with woolen warp 
and flax filling manufactured in this 
department for use in upholstery and 
{ closed cars, because experi- 


mentation is still going on. It is suf- 
hee ty say that even at this stage the 
mpany has found that it can 


a cloth suited exactly to its 


ments at a cost considerably 


e fabric it has been purchas 


Spirit of Organization 
sketchy details do not by any 
tell the real 


] 1 
cdeveiopment 


Story of the Ford 
Phat 


spirit whicl 


storv is 
. 1 
in intangible 


ation and 
s been the basis of remarl 


phases ot | ord 


ess in other 
utacture Phat spirit can be 
ted only by a visit to the Ford 
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plants and a series of talks with mem- 
bers of the company’s staff. There 
seems to be no recognition of the im- 
possible in the organization. Prac- 
tically every individual with whom 
the writer discussed the future would 
outline seemingly impossible 
feat and would conclude by saying: 
“We'll probably do it that way some 
day.” 


some 


The basis for this attitude, as al- 
ready indicated, is the fact that none 
of the men responsible for the de- 
velopment 


back-ground ‘of 


work has an_ inhibiting 


traditionary experi- 
ence. Most of the men in charge of 
the textile departments have come out 
of the Ford organization itself and 
have tackled this new work as merely 
another phase of automobile produc 
tion. Backing up these executives is 
a corps of young men, fresh from the 
Ford training school, who naturally 
are equally unhampered by precedent. 
Furthermore, no individual connected 
with the company needs to hestitate 
about suggesting some novel idea. He 
does not have to 


of unsympathetic 


, 


face the “bogey’ 
superiors such as 
hampers progress in many a textile 
mill. The 


organization is one of encouragement, 


whole key-note of the 


not discouragement, of sueh ideas. 
Big as the company is, it has not 
created an inflexible = machinery 
through which suggestions must pass 


before adoption. The head of 
of the departments, for 
example, told the writer that he felt 
perfectly safe in trying out any new 
method and then 
not theories, to his superiors. 


one 
textile 


results, 
This 


impresses the writer as the real key 


submitting 


to progress. 

Possibly he would not be quite so 
expectant of important achievements 
if he had not witnessed the results 
attained by the Ford Motor Co. in 
other lines. Plate glass manufacture 
iS a case in point. time 
the company had under consideration 
the purchase of a glass plant. The 
executives of the accom- 


Some 


10 
ago 


company, 
panied by members of the develop- 
ment staff, visited existing 
factories and came away impressed 
with the fact that the method em- 
ployed was inefficient and unneces 
sarily expensive. It nothing 
about plate glass production but it 
knew the ingredients required and the 
product desired. With this 
background, the development depart 
ment started out to convert these in 
gredients into plate glass by the most 
direct method. Today it has a plant 
which is a model of efficiency and 
which is producing that material at 
far less cost than it can be purchased. 
\ continuous sheet of elass 
from the through a series 


1 
} 


several 


knew 


meager 


passes 
furnaces 
of ovens and conditioning chambers, 
several hundred feet in length: is cut 


to the desired size as it comes out 


: 1 + 1 1 
of this equipment and passes. bac 
on a parallel aisle for the grindi 

nd polishing he company 1 ecu 
ing from this plant tvpe of 

lye } +1 ce + 
which exactly fi its require 
and wl ich, it states, is far 1 re 
form than any it purchased pre 
Here too 1S an example Ot 1 


advantages of producing a material 
for certain definite requirements. If 
a sheet of glass intended for a window 
contains a slight defect, it does not 
need to be scrapped. lhe imperfec- 
tion can be cut out and the remainder 
cut into 
shield purposes. 


smaller sections for wind- 
The Future 
This illustration 


plied many times. 


multi 
he company has 


could be 


sixty-four complete manufacturing 


units within its organization; now 


turning out products which were 


formerly purchased. There seems to 


be no reason why similar results can- 


not be expected in the textile line and 


it would appear that methods de 


veloped in this direction should have 
real he textile industry 


message tor t 


Status of French 


(2775) 


wn 
uw 


as a whole. It is known that an in- 
vestigation of the cord tire field has 
been made by the company and it is 
quite probable that their textile 
research will later extend into that 
branch as the only other important 
textile auxiliary with which they are 
not already dey eloping. 

Consequently it is going to be ab- 
sorbingly interesting to visit the Ford 
plants a from 
and ten 


year now, two 


from 


years 


from now years now 


because the lord textile story is one 


of action his survey is in the 


nature of a prologue and the acts still 


t 


to be written may affect cotton manu- 


facture, wool manufacture and linen 


manutacture in some such way as the 


Ford car atfected the automobile 


industry 


Textile Industry 





Report of Stuart W. Cramer, Jr.. on Visit to France as Delegate 


of American Cotton Mfrs. 


HE following report has been 
submitted to the American Cotton 
Manutacturers Association by Stuart 
W. Cramer, Jr 
-) Mills, Inc., on his 


, treasurer ot Cramer- 


ton (N. ( Visit 
to France as a representative of that 
association, authorized at the annual 
convention in May at New Orleans 
“Merely as a matter of record, | 


would say that my trip was in the 


nature of an exchange of industrial 


and business representatives between 


France and the United States undet 
the auspices of the lFranco-American 
\merican Good Will 


DOC iets the object being to establish 


Branch of the 


closer industrial, political and social 


relations between the two countries, 


1 


by personal contacts of those engaged 


in similar work in their respective 
countries. 


“My 


weeks, 


trip abouts 
and at the 
acknowledge the 


occupied ‘ven 


C 

outset | wish to 
many courtesies and 
kindnesses extended to me by Mr. R. 
I). Jenkins, secretary of the Franco 
\merican Branch of the society in 
New York; M. 
tary of the 
and M. Jules Siegfried of the French 
Committee. initiative in the 
whole matter was taken by Miss Anne 
Morgan, of New York and Paris, who 
is devoting a large amount of her time 


toward the cultivation of closer afflia- 


Jean Rouvier, secre 


French Branch in Paris; 


lhe 


tions between the two countries. 

“In the short time that | 
away, the observations | was able to 
plants 


could be 


make of the French textile 


vere extremely gen 


which [| visited 
and | 


itinerary naturally followed about th 


eral, might say casual. The 


1e 


same course that we unquestionably 
would have inged x a French 
delegate to this country unde ilar 
circumstance \MlIanv Fren nill 
were decidedly opposed to owing 
foreign competitor, particularly an 
Xn ican ¢ etit ; ; 
+] ~ did ns 
e t e obvi 
1 Te ¢ ad 
111 f ) ’ 
1 t ¢ t 


Assn. 


occasion, 


lerench people were exceedingly cour- 


1 


Ln €very howevet the 


' . 
teous, more than friendly, and = un- 
doubtedly went as far, if not further, 


than we would have gone under the 


same circumstances I refrain, for 


ipparent reasons, from mentioning the 
names of any plants or individuals 
“It was not my purpose to pay any 
attention whatever to spinning plants, 
but only to stvling, designing, weav- 
This 
what made my position both delicate 


ing, dyeing and finishing. was 


and difficult, because most French de 


signers and manufacturers are quite 


bitter on account of the many Ameri 
cans who go abroad to get their de 
signs and copy them in the United 


States 
Points of Interest 
“The following points, made at ran- 
dom, are those of outstanding interest 
to our industry: 
“(1) Asarule, French plants have 


their designing done by Paris de- 
signers, and but little work of that 
kind is done at the mills. I had quite 
a lengthy interview with M. Rodier, 


designer. Of 
for hand 


the leading French 


course, his work is mostly 


weaving, but it is largely copied in 
printed work in America. 
of styling is that it is a personal ar- 
tistic gift: he himself leans more to- 


His view 


ward ‘new art’ than to the more con- 


ventional classical designs. French 
designers in general take styling as an 
art much more seriously than in this 
country; they endeavor to. create 
imitate, to lea 


f« tle yW 


rather than to l 
rather than to which, of 


course, is comparatively easy on ac- 
count ot their prestige | also ] id 
quite an interview with M. Jacques 
W ortl , the ereat | rench dre smaker, 
ith particular reterence to fabrics 
for womet eny 

(4 ri enet il trend oO} t ost 
rene colored Or { ‘ ‘ 
( wsta 1 | d ne 
n ¢ S wintry s) d then ft é Ive 
nd print the good theit 

ed effect One thir t t 
4 arpa latear cna ally the end 





rench work 
in to the tvpe ot discipli e of 
‘ethciency 
fashion in 


depreciate 


workmet 
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ind of people with whom we are in 


Very New or Very Old 


French 


boreign con petition. 


5) The equipment in 


ils is, aS a rule either extremely 
odern o1 extremely old It is all 
practically English, | rench or German 
inufacture. All that which replaced 


the old French machinery destroyed 
during the war is the newest and 
ost up-to-date equipment, and un 


questionably with their cheap labor 


and up-to-date equipment can produce 


the finest grades of goods at less than 
one-half the cost than we can possible 
do. The French mills are very pros 
perous and have run full time through 
ll the periods ot depression in both 


| ngland and America, 


couple of months in [920 


except for a 
‘(6) Naturally, in the light of what 
has already been said, French finish 


ing and printing establishments are 
unusually modern and_ efficient, and 
are verv secretive of their methods 
\lill men who regularly furnish goods 
to French finishers and printers tell 
me that thev have never seen the in 
ide of those establishments. My own 
observation was that thev are very 
imilar to the best \merican plants 
which T have seen: but that the French 
practice is to carry this department 
of manufacture further than is done 
| labor ite de 


1 
. ae i -} : 
rs and stvling are very much 1n 


"nited States 


eve now all over the world, and the 


‘rench designers, finishers and print 


el ire not only experts and artists 
their work but their meth ds ot 
manufacture particularly lend them 
elve to rd elabo Te nd b rre 
effects Just as in this country, the 
( ae ony do both 2 commission busi 
1 ind a merchandising business, 1n 
h ev buy \ od cordin 
| ve 1 t 
\\ 41 1 7 
( 
{ ! 1 fo t t 
d d ( 1 ‘ , ce 
t | he 1V¢ | le S 
1 3 ed ti re the en 
eral opinion that fine mule-spun vari 
re a very distinct advantage to the 
foreign 1 inufacturer: it is not 


adapted to the mass production oT 


American methods and it is to be re 


eretted that mule spinning has been 
made so very difficult by the operatives 


in America that we can not go in for 


it in more of our work 


verv little mule spinning in America, 


because, T am informed, of the auto 


cratic methods of the emploves 


unions 


and the so equipped mills are not onlv 


exnensive to operate but expensive to 


1 


muuild and equip 
*(8) In conclusion. T mav sav tha 


while mv trip to France was verv de 


1 — 14 a 
nttu ind \\ 11e MV opportunities 
for inspecting plants were sufficien 
’ Ihtain ] } 1 
1 ) me ) Ss eve view T 
V1 2 >o 1 
{ te ft t we re ata teal 
to expand t first visit of dust 
1 ’ ‘ 
‘ te t the extent ot ts eco 
1 1 
cist the success Ff the tri 
1 1 yy 
\ 1 . + onl e ex 
n noement amder 7 
1 
msnpices t t France: \met ’ 
‘ 1\ soctret Such intercours 


There is 


Mule spinning is done by men 


unquestionably promotes good feeling 
and friendly relationships; but, defi 
nite business results are hardly to be 
expected. As a matter of fact, the 
original idea -was to have youths of 
the different countries exchanged who 
vere not vet established in business— 
the system worked out by the Roubaix- 
Tourcoing Syndicate which has been 
working for some time has generally 
resulted in commercial relations rather 
than technical, many cases: having al- 
ready occurred of the delegates becom- 
ing foreign representatives, connected 
with the merchandising end of the 
Roubaix-Tourcoing industries. 
“When I accepted the appointment 
as delegate from America, I rather an- 
ticipated this situation, and made only 
the single condition that I did not 
think it worth while for the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association to 
spend money for such a trip and that 
if I went it must be at my own ex- 
pense; this proved to be the case, and 
while I frankly had a delightful trip 
which was individually worth while, 
[ must freely admit, except for the 
few general impressions noted above, 
my inability to report anything more 
definite than that despite the friction 
that would naturally be expected to 
exist on account of the debt situation, 
and the natural resentment that would 
be expected toward foreign imitators, 


h cotton manufacturers and 


the Frenc 


business men generally have only the 
warmest regard for their American 
competitors, and certainly seem dis- 
posed to go quite as far, and probab 
ly further, as | have said before, in 
iffording opportunities for looking 
around, than would Americans un- 
ler like circumstances | will add, 
however, that were I a Frenchman, | 
Id be less inclined to show \meri 
cans through mv plant, than as an 


Frenchman 


through it: because. the Frenchman is 
ot no nd 1 lil el\ to become a 
competitor of America. on mass pro 


duction, nor are we likely to go in for 
the kind of fabrics that the French 


specialize upon. In other words, thev 


can only lose by our copying their de 
signs, altered for mass production; 
and we are totally unable to duplicate 
many kinds of products in which labor 


cuts so large a figure. 


Secures Ford Contract 


Contract for delivery of 1.000.000 


vards of cloth to the Ford Motor Co 
Detroit, Mich.. 


cloth to be furnished will be put 
through a rubberizing process by the 
Ford Motor Co., and then utilized in 
making tops for automobiles. The 


amount of money involved in the con- 


tract was not announced 
I 
I> Va \ o ft 1 rep 
the cal ( her (Comn ce hos 
A t g S \ a ( np 
temm ] \ ld f +} 
tal 1 t a ( kK g mill It 
ss that w ] plant will r n 
1 ) t a month 


has been secured by 
the Arkwright (S. C.) Mills. De- 


liveries will begin immediately. The 
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To Probe Open-Price 


Activities of Associations |) 
est Federal Commission 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Dec 
that the trade association is a 
form of business organization 
has presented “many difficult 
lems” under the anti-trust 
Attorney General Sargent has a 
that the Federal Trade Comn 
should pursue the investigati: 
open-price associations direct 
resolution of the last Congress. 
This and other investigatior 
dered by Congress have been he 
because a provision in the la 
propriating the Commission’s 
for the current fiscal year stip 
that no part should be expend 
investigations requested by 
house of Congress except thos 
thorized by concurrent resolutio: 
that this limitation should not ay 
investigations in connection wit 
leged violations of the anti-tru 
by any corporation. The Com: 
requested the President last M 
a ruling from the Attorney Gene 
what its duties were in the c 
ot investigations requested by 
gress, as the ( ommission was it 
as to whether the resolutions wi 
worded as to allege a violation 


1 
} 
i 


anti-trust laws by a corporation 
\ttorney General Sargent st 
an opinion just rendered in re 
to the request of the Commissior 
“trade associations, or ‘open pri 
sociations probably are corpo: 
within the meaning of the I: 
Trade Commission Act, or if 1 


composed ot corporations. 1) 


proceeding under tl! 
lution should not extend it 
gation to include matters o1 
not alfecting interstate comme 
consequently having no possil 
ing upon alleged violations 
anti-trust acts 

“The resolution calls for an 
gation which ought to be of v: 
Congress in considering what 
lation, if any, is required to cope 
a new form of business organi 
which, while 
features, has presented many d 
problems under the Federal 


trust Laws,” the Attorney Ger 


stated. “I am aware that the 
cussion concerning trade associ 
has centered about their legality 
the anti-trust acts and that su 
sociations have been the subj 
four important decisions b 
Supreme Court under those 1a 
am of opinion, therefore, that 
vestigation called for bv Res 
No. 28 is appropriate to discl 
existence or non-existence of 
violations of the anti-trust acts 
porations as defined in the fou 
tion of the Trade Commissi 


1 11 


and should be made.” 


possessing val 


Ww! 
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| Pe EDITORI et 
Charles H. Clark Vernon E. Carroll in the Conservation and Pretection 
Clarence Hutton Douglas G. Woolf of Domestic Industries 
The Ford Textile Experiments relatively low manufacturing costs enable them ind was, of course, aided to this basis by a suc 
PYSHE authoritative article on the textile to dominate this class of trade, whose cotton cession of abnormally small crops Should 
| experimentation of the Ford Motor Co., consumption should be expanded thereby. The this season's crop prove to he largely in excess 
published in this issue of Textite Wor tp, possible increase may be roughly gauged by ot the immediate demand a temporary reces 
is of primary interest from a news standpoint the a that British ee eae HOt «SPONSE ao —e gold price basis 
since it answers the questions which have 1922 increased about 60,000,000 pounds to may be expected, but from this temporary de 
been circulating throughout the trade for years 200,000,000 pounds, or the approximate aver- cline there will be a tendency to swing back 
and disposes of many varied and ridiculous age for pre-war years, and their exports of to the new normal aver: 
oui. F cloths considerably over a billion vards, al * 
(here is however a still greater significance though the latter were still about two billion . 
the situation which this article describes. yards below the pre-war average and have been Guaranteeing Color Fastness 
It reflects the attempt of a man outside the tex- bettered but little since then.” Enhanced buy i ise meeting of the sub-committee on 
tile industry to approach the prob'ems of tex ing power cf this class ot consumers plus color fastness of the joint committee ot 
tile manufacture with an absolutely open mind more normal political and financial conditions converters and finishers, scheduled for Thurs 
and to develop methods without regard to throughout the world seem to render conserva dav of this week, calls to attention once more 
traditionary practice. This is in line with the tive an estimated increase in foreign cotton this very vital subject ot the guaranteeing o 
thought which Textite Wortp and_ other consumption approximately proportionate to fast colors There are few problems whiecl 
wthorities have been advancing for vears that of Great Britain in the calendar vear 1922 have greater ramification of interest than do 
the need of an examination of fundamental lor this increase and for the substitution of his one. It affects textile manutacturers and 
textile manufacturing principles by minds cotton for a considerable preportion of tl finishers, garment manutacturers, wholesalers, 
unhampered by inhibitions of experience. higher grades of bagging and other products retailers and consumers 
lt is of course too early to hazard a guess ordinarily manufactured of jute. it is to be Vhere is no doubt that the development 
as to the extent to which the Ford experiments frankly admitted that we must rely upon at fast color guarantees has been an importa 
will influence textile manufacture in general. ample supply of low grade short cotton at textile feature of recent years. It 1s questior 
This will be decided in the course of years and well below 20 cents a pound he supply of ible however whether the abus« 
Col equently further Ford developments will such cotton has been increasine renidly ¢ 1 ce doe t more than offset vb ( 
be watched for with the greatest interest. the last few weeks. and of untenderabl rades rived trot egitimat ibelin Unl ( 
[here is one consideration in- this con- lone it is v estimated by horit mer can be assured that a guarantee me 
necuon which should be mentioned. Henry thet there is at t 2.000.000 wl he will become skeptical o 
‘ord is starting with the handicap of a high which can be | it 15 cents é esentation and the honest 
wage scale. It is understood that no unskilled is spinnable cottor BO iia eee alee i nd distributors will suffer with 
operative in his experimental textile plant. re eorreck everuon ’ < oi. ( 
ceives less than SO per day and that this same pric nd if | eis a legal side to 
minimum would obtain when he gets into munerative t wi 4 wl t bo e the 
nercial production. If he sueceeds in be picked ~ ( sho , 
mInNYe this differential by reduction of tr / } , , es 
involved, he will be entitled to all the es, a ¥ lity 
g credit ay 
. . until th \ ciete 
Appertaining to Cotton’s Price better know ) e work ol finishers 
MONG the factors that will play an im- mention one possible abnormal effect \ssu rhage <a _ er oe : 
4 portant part in determining the average ing that the wovernment 1 heated crep as ot | ee ee re eee os 
price of what appears to be the largest crop of Oct. 18 of 15,226,000 bales is approxinitelh pe Se Oy ee ee ee ae 
en merican cotton raised since the season of correct and thet some 2.000.000 bales will Ihe most essential question to be decided 
| 19]4 15. are several that are likely to be over be untenderable ; vainst future contrac ts, then is the extent to which guarantees can be made 
1 0 lt looked temporarily by those whose attention is the crop for hedging and speculative operations honestly. It is a well recognized truth that ab 
riveted too closely upon the economic law of upon domestic exchanges will be only 13.226, solute fastness does not exist and that differ 
say supply and demand. There is general agree- OOO bales. In view of the fact that tenders of ent colors give varying degrees of tastness to 
he dis ment among the latter that the world will con- actual cotton against futures sales are a ridicu varying agencies \ partial, answer would 
ms sume more cotton this season at the relatively lously small nercentage of total transactions seem to be more definite statement as to the 
gach 1 prices that may be expected than during this feature of the crop may exert little influ degree and kind of fastness euaranteed rhe 
e any of the last three seasons when the average ence until late in the season, and not then if possibility of such definiteness would aad 
price of all grades and lengths was far above the prior demand for low grades shall have ally depend upon the development of accepta- 
20 cents, but it is questionable whether they proved active and the end-of-the-season suppl) ble and practical standards, 
t appreciate the marked increase in buying is largely of tenderable grade Che remark of a finisher with many years’ 
: power of world consumers since the last sea- Finally, in any attempt to gauge a fair and experience to a representative of “TEXTILI 
son of relatively low cotton prices (1921-22), probable average price of cotton for the sea WorLp is pertinent in’ this connection He 
he increased demand for low grade short son, with demand and supply approximati states: “As no one can foresee all the cond 
now available in large quantities well more closely to pre-war volume than at am tions the goods nyy meet in use or otherwise 
v 20 cents, that seems certain to be forced time since the world war, it must be remet | think unqualified guarantees are foolist 
he short crop and high price of jute. bered that a price for cotton and other cor That leaves open the question of the extent t 
is to an increase in demand for yarns and modities that compares with pre-war prices 1s which guarantes hould be qualified and, 
s from the most impoverished peoples of approximately 100 per cent ly | licate ") the technical nomenclature by 
vorld that we must look for any marked supply of gold in the world has doubled. Cot which these qualifications may be made in 
ase In cotton consumption this season, and ton was one of the first commodities to attain a telligible 
British and other foreign spinners, whose commercial value upon this post-war basis, he next problem is the extent to which 
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these guarantees should be backed up so that 


the consumer will have redress when goods do 


not measure up to representation 


-and also 


that indiscriminate branding may be checked. 


Phis is of course largely a merchandising pro- 


blem and one which the 


der very carefully 


Phila. 


Central Labor 
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Association 


‘rsonally 


converters should con- 


lo quote the 


Bureau 
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( cture 
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ithe \ cmation 
be run i cel 
r the entire textile 
de 1 ( ’ 1 
it t ‘ th 
1 1 1 
praces hie and wil 
require additior i | 
unicate with the yu 
nmediate SeT VICE | 
1 ' 
also prove more (¢ 
} 
hose eeking empiovi 
vill not have to can 


same finisher 


yur 


Meets 


COMPp< 


iny 


1 . 1 1 
veecause it was the place where 


rance during the war, having more 
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thing but what we find to be the best we can 
procure in the use of carefully selected and 
tested vat dyes on goods that are all tested 
under conditions as specified by our trade, 
from which tests are submitted from each lot 
put through. All guarantees are the respon- 
sibilties of those receiving the goods direct 
from us and fortunately we have had very lit- 
tle complaint.” 


ation of Independence was 


Spring Carpet Opening Students Told of Growth of 
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It is very evident that the guaranteeing 
color fastness has gone too far and that t! 
converters and finishers have tackled a ri 
problem in their attempt to standardize the s 
uation. It is to be hoped that their joint cor 
mittee will make every effort to achieve de 
nite results promptly so that abuses may 
corrected, and consumers, as well as legitim asi 
manufacturers and producers, protected. Add 
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Quality Production in South \ 


eal Principal Coneerns Show Lines RALEIGH, N, C.—William Nels 

aa Harbe d who was it and Buyers are Eager who is connected with the Jud 
ot the service Of supply in nies ‘ ; a “ . eee . . 3 } 2 ) 

e see \Vith a large attendance of out-of- Mills, Greenville, S. C., with he 


town buyers in New York last Mon- darters in New York City, gave 


n tr t \der in } > : . , ‘ 
than 600,000 troops under him, made 41, the spring. 1926, carpet season see es Mes ee ee | 
Avan den tall to rian ita cpeer opened by eading manutacturers. : ste aro nai a : ack ' “aoe ze 
ti obaantatian tex supply ie lear indications were for a good d- prey ea peaceuelieed 6 a, ; 
Siaciadht ask tis deeinetamm: Siaeaiedina ince business with buvers well satis os y- Sat. INC : ; ak € : 
; .. Fac) ne tla ew: aaraanianil rof. Nelson of the school. 
Forces, he complimented the A See oe are : In his talk, Mr. Nelson emphasized 
ition u the excellent work done The .A der Smith & Sons Car- , | SOE ae a : ), 
ee pa. clearly and strongly the fact that there 
ey By I the ( agit eel : oe SP are mills in the southern States whi 
it ho organized the sup- the Hirst elective on eee placed are producing fabrics whose fine q 
rtment for the port of Brest before Dee 5, 1925 and the second ; - captt 
. ities are not surpassed by fabrics 
d Col. | 1’) ead ot 1 \ ces t 12 to 15% auto- ; strc re i s : 
: : duced in anv other country. In 
klin [D’O) & ( Tin ) ree ve on Dec [5, £925. South, according to Mr. Nelson th 
ene Harbord said, saved the Gov Se ere e apr 's are designers and stylers who are al : 
ent counti = d Mat hate nd the t ie reecsviainaia this as to produce crestions equal to th 
: - —— during Cee eee ey ie ae ae ee produced in any foreign country Sav: 
= i Bee ticles which had tion at least until t = But, as Mr. Nelson. stated, ae 
formerly been considered worth a as. a RAR ke eee ae Eng 
country instead of taking the lead a: 
to ener Pa he was 1 opening was well received. Tt in- the bringing out of new  creati _ 
a = cludes the new Servian seaml mg often follows the foreign lead becau : 
| M1 in invitation extended to which buyers commented on favorably. the American public would rather p ; 
everal mont! go the foot-ball Stephen Sanford & Sons opened at a a higher price for an imported fal ise 
te of the University of Tlinois” level said to show reductions of about of the same quality and design as . 
ch played the University of Penn- 7% New patterns were regarded as American made fabric. The people é 
it Philadelphia on Oct. 31. unusually attractive. W. & J. Sloane the United States have not yet r 
taved I in the t at the Manu howed Mohawk and Masland lines to alized, said Mr. Nelson, that the st 
urers’ Country Club at Oreland, an eager attendance of buvers. fabrics produced in this country are 
|? fobn Fisler dent of the club lhe Magee Carpet Co. has priced equal to those made in any other lhe 
ind head of Yewdall & Jones Co., and the “President” wilton velvet on a country, though their eyes are opening u 
Wi HT. Richardson, were instrumet basis of $37.50 for the 9x12: the “Blue slowly. “—. 
tal having the uartered Ribbon” velvet at $27 for 9x12; the In concluding his talk Mr. Nelson net 
e club Purple Ribbon” velvet at $20.15. told the textile students not to be ettic 
| R. Shoaff & Co opened lines of afraid of starting to work in a mill at cont 
ae Philadelahie Ap- tan Bron lev & Sons on Wednesday. the bottom after ponapiefing: te ge : f 
; > - om & > (George Nichols & Co. offered Fetter- course The man who has the 1 ent iS ¢ 
proves Palace of I ashion I lan olf and Roxburv products on Monday, training and knows how to use the eng 
Mavor Kendrick, of Philadelphia. tooether with the Paratex rug having knowledge he has acquired, will n 
informed the Textile and \pparel wool face and rubber back made by Stay in a small place at a low salary Cour 
exhibitors Association, through Chas. Tamond & Robertson Co. and hooked for any length of time, Mr. Nelson in 
I. Webb, of the Textile Committee, rugs made by DeForest Products Co, ®Tgued. - meena If 
that he was enthusiastically back of Other houses which have opened in- Soviet Textile Machinery Pur- 
e plans for the Palace of Fashion clude Thomas L. Leedom Co., A. & chases 
s originally outlined for the Sesqui- M. Karaghesian, Artloom Rug Co., Wasuincton, D. C.—A synopsis of Pri 
Centennial and that it should be Marshall Field & Co., Perev & Ander the official report of the delegation Ol for 
ade a splendid success. son, and Hightstown Rug Co the Textile Industry of the Soviet \) 
Union, covering its trip to England 
and Germany, has been made public | 9 
TEXTILE CALENDAR the Russian Information Bureau 
Cotton Manufacturers \ssociation of North Carolina, Winter Meeting, In England the delegation placed o1 =o 


Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. ( Nov. 27 and 28, 1925. 


«/ 


; lers for textile machinery valued 
\merican Association of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, Annual cel tor textile mach 3 


ng and Banquet, Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, Dee. 


> 1925. $8.750,000, with the option of incre 


Power and Mechanical Engineering, Grand ing the amount by $2,060,000. 


wv. 30-Dec. 5. 1925 


ica, 54th Annual Dinner, Hotel Astor, New York 





] ° 1 
veneral terms were as follows: 


cash with order, 20% in four-m 


Association notes dating 1ro the placeme 
> ae? 
22-26, 1926 order, 20 upon shipment < 
Me- equipment from British ports 
or } erent pavments exte 
! 
xl of 20 mths 
( vy the delegation o 
t th SI,55 
t ‘ t 
\ ( e ep is 
t sé at lye 1 rot 
\ ] 1 ty 
ere ek i 
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Australian Commissioner — to 


Address Wool Manufacturers 
servations for the annual ban- 


of the American Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 

New York City, on Wednesday, Dee. 
2, 1925, indicate an attendance which 
break last year’s record attend- 

of over 600. I[¢ntertainment is 

ed for the banquet 
and attracttve. 


which is 
It will partake 
vhat of the nature of vaudeville. 


annual meeting of the associa- 


will be held in the afternoon of 
2. lhe speaker of the occasion 

be Sir James Elder, 
( issioner to. this 


\ustralian 
country. In 
ew of the importance of the Austral 
n clip and Sir James’ familiarity 

yvorld wool conditions, an intet 
esting address is assured. 


* *K ok 


Says Progress Lags in New 
England Textile Industry 
Wasninctox, D. C.—The New 
ngland textile industry is described 
is one of the industrial patches 
ere progress lags, in an economic 
review of the fiscal year 1924-25 by 
e Department of Commerce. 
faking the nation at large the out- 
standing 


features of the 
cording to the 


year, ac- 
Department, 

e high rate of 
sumption and 


WeETe.; 
production, con 
exports; high real 
iges; absence of any consequential 
imemployment; continued growing 
efficiency in management and labor; 
mtinued expansion in application 
if scientific discovery, in such fields 
is electric power and light, the gas 
engine and radio. 


‘The standard of living in the 
country as a whole was the highest 
in our history, and therefore, the 
highest in all history,” the report de- 


red 
ired, 


xk ok Ox 


Progress in Establishing Uni- 
form Wool Grades 


\\ 


\VASHINGTON, D. C Progress to- 

ls establishment of uniform wool 
grades is reported by Consul A. R. 
Thomson, at Bradford. Since a con 
ference on Oct. 6 at the British Wool 
leration offices further considera 
is being given to the proposal by 
l'ederation and representatives of 

nning section of the Bradford 

Consul Thomson advised in a 
t to the 


Department of Com 


e conference on Oct. 6 was at 


vy a subcommittee of the Brit 


ecderation and by an \merican 


‘ . ; rar 
the members of which are 
\\ 


Willingmvre, of the De 


t f Agriculture; M. C 
representing American wool 

rers, and Warren EF. Emley, 
Yepartment of Commerce. The 
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Department of Agriculture has not yet 
received a report from Mr. Willing 
myre on the negotiations but it is ex 
pected in the near future. 

\bout a 
delegation was supplied with samples 
of the different Bradford grades from 


1 
} 


vear ago’ the American 


36s up to 8os and thereafter the De 
\griculture 


American wools to corre 


partment of prepared 
samples of 
spond as nearly as possible with the 
Bradford samples in diameter of fibre 
Consul Thomson stated in his report 
that correlation of the samples practi 
cally was completed at the conference 
on Oct. 6. 


* * * 


American Association Replies 
to Clothiers’ Queries 

The executive committee American 
\ssociation of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers has drafted a_ state 
ment to be submitted to the Asso 
ciated Clothing 


New York, Inc.. 


Manufacturers of 


outlining their atti 


tude on a number of problems of 
interest to both trades, which were 
discussed at a joint conference by 
representatives of both associations 
recently. 

The clothiers sought an offic 


American Associ 
ation on the following: 


statement by the 


1.—The extent to which mills wil 
guarantee colors. 

2.—The possibility of establishing 
a standard for normal shrinkage 

3.—The 


desirability of including 


1,1 


in contracts an approximate wict 


weight and average yardage of 
pieces. 

}—Responsilility§ for examining 
charges on merchandise which mills 
accept for return because of poor 
delivery. 

The statement of the 
committee of the American 


tion in reply follows: 


executive 


\ssocia 


1. You inquire as to how far mills 
will go in guaranteeing colors 


Mills generally will not guarantee 


colors, nor can the American Asso 
ciation of Woolen and Worsted Man 
ufacturers recommend that its mem 


bers do so. 


Sellers in preparing their lines of 


fer a wide variety of color and de 


sign calculated to reach every phase 
of taste. The buyer makes his own 


selection from these offerings, ind 


it is his responsibility to see to it that 


what he selects is satistactory for the 


purpose he has in mind. 
Phe seller’s responsibilitv is t e 
? : 
live \\ t he sells 
> Yo | that } ] 
no ] 1 S 1 r 
Construction and type 
termine shrinkage and no 
- 
orn i re SE down 


If the wide variety of weave and 
finish did not so obviously preclude 
setting a standard for shrinkage, the 
variety of practice in treating cloth 
after it is delivered would make it 


impossible to do so 





3. You ask that contracts covering 
the sale of cloth should contain 
Lormation is to the prox te 
Ve cht widtl and ive © Va lage 
ol pieces 

It is our beliet t t elie. ¢ 
to do so will furnish this into i 
tion. 

1. You suggest that th buve 

would ve reheved ot responsil \ 
for paving tor e ¢ tion o 
merchandise which 1 ILS OTE E to 

t bac k 

lhe \ erican \ssocration 
\Voolen nd Worsted \I ct t 

nnot reco lend suc n ( 
ment 

It is the esponsib { ot the b e! 
( inv col odity to e « } 
ition thereo nd the expenses t s 
ncurred constitute ) t « the st 
of doin usIness to the vel 

K * 


Rainfall Helps Power Situation 
Durham, N. C.—Continued | 
althoug! I 


1 


ed rabhnla 


ough sma in total amount 


e radually building up a reserve Ss ipply 


in the soil and in the streams, that it 
is believed will be ificient betore 
long to make hvdro-eleetric power 
curtailment unnecessary. The last 


1 1 


everal days have been 


| ren ecant 


cloudy with son 
more than half an inch in the perio 

Following these rains the Southern 
Power Co. has announced the eli 
tion of one-half day of the curtail 


ment making two davs a 


program, 
week curtailment now instead of two 
and a half This schedule will prob 
ably be maintained until there is fur 
ther rainfall, 


* * 


Rotterdam’s Cotton Trade 


WASHINGTON, D. C \rrivals of 


cotton at Rotterdam during Septem 


ber amounted to 12,763 bales, of which 


8.512 bales were American and 3,688 


iles Indian, according to the Rotte1 


lam Cotton 


( 


\ssociation’s report re- 


ceived by the Department of Con 
merce Stocks of raw cotton at Rot 
terdam on Sept. 30 imounted to 2 
584 bales incl 1ding 1.943 males t 


\merican, 


Plan to Employ Federal Pris- 
oners on Government Supplies 
WASHINGTON. D. ( lhe Denart 


t 
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CONVEYING THANKS TO 
MEMBERS OF A. C. M. A. 
Ashburnham, Mass. 
Editor, TEXTILE WORLD: 

1 wish to thank through your 
columns the friends of — the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association for the beautiful oil 
painting of Arthur H. Lowe 
which they presented to Cushing 
Academy. It will be 
treasured. 


H. S. COWELL, 


highly 


Principal Cushing Academy. 


the diiferent b es ot e Govern 
ent eTrvice t report trom tf 
Supe tendent | r ns to Attorne 

( r — en the operat 1 ot tl e 

1 ve Atlanta Pent 

it \ ( } t ed 5 ie Tra 

Lion \\ i can be ( plishe | 

throug the emplovment ¢ Federal 

prisoners 

ss ee 

e output of the duck mill during 


ended June 30 last was 


+} » = lued 
more than 3,300,000 \ irds, valued at 
$1,663,187 lhe total cost of main- 


tenance ot t 


he institution for the year 


was $776,651. 


Under the system of 


bonus of 2c per 


paving | 


the prisoners a 


vard, the earnings of the convicts dur- 


ing the vear amounted to $70,000 
" k 
For Better Ginning Methods 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C.—By concerted 
action the tarmers should be able to 
establi better methods of ginning, 


maintain pure planting seed and obtain 
more uniform and better handling of 
heir cotton, thus enabling them to 
market their crop to bette1 advantage, 
according to G. S. Meloy, assistant 


chief marketing specialist of the 


Bureau of Agricultural Lconomics. 
Mr. Meloy now is preparing a bulletin 
discussing in detail the ginning and 
handling of cotton in order that the 
farmer mav have knowledge of the 
best practice. 

No other agricultural product is so 
\merican cotton, in Mr. 


\Meloy’s opinion, but he believes that 


neglected as 


ible to eliminate a part of the 


it 18 pos 


oss accruing to the farmer by bring- 


ing to his attention the losses which 


occur from the time cotton arrives at 
ie ein until it reaches fi 


1 1 
reaches le mi l, a large 


proportion of the expense of whicn 


is borne indirectly by him 
In discussing the mechanical proces 
) nning, Mr Melov remarked 
the claims made by the manufac 

rs ot n machinery lead 1 

n, and are extravagant inne 
nce f fulfilled, would ruin 
' | Mela reparing 
‘ ; ae en 
1 ¢ that 
‘ ” 
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Aver. Group . : : Date ip 
Date Gray Colored for Aver Because these index numbers are based upon 1914 Wool Tops Yarns C ‘a 
J iy 3 “en x50" a te ae 100 monthly average prices it is apparent that the July 31.....-+.+++- 100 100 = 100 00 
JULY ol... ° ° - . 
October indices for cotton and its products are 1919 
1919 . . ; . SORUATY .cocascess 272 296 290 2 72 
ae 925 297, ORR 979 a very impertect reflection of current values RS cna oa sw da ese 242 282 273 2 F 
January .... 235 on | aoe 6 6On and trends as influenced by 1: -? a2 SG, passe Seae aus 269 290 238 
-pril . 228 238 233 © 226 and trends as influenced by last week’s decline titans 86 338 384 
it. osah oes 285 292 330 32 . é a Sede oe ee >, RRRMIRNEE ap 20th ve 8 2! 2 
son Seo as re 299 35 237 in the raw material. As indicating trends, 1920 
1920 also, they are rendered less reliable than usual rr he 204 335 412 ; 
mente sie a oe = p44 by the fact that spot prices are the ‘base of — pret ar eae = =e $4 “ 
: 33 3 ¢ 5D j ; ‘ . YT  cawe see weeisn © 2 Zot 38 
Apri a39 on - ; 7 yarn and cloth indices and spot prices of these PRIA sokcis anise e's'e 189 213 302 O78 
SOIT. <ocuss 327 425 40% 414 407 : | 
‘ a) 42 2 RE - 4 . ° 
October . 190 229 248 308 282 staples are frequently 5% higher than prices 1921 
1921 for January and later delivery. Taking the coueery seeeeesees = er 1” 
_ 9 - 203 90 Th : ~ ; an ADIEU «scecswecwscs « ‘ 7 
ioe ek OTM 116 148 182 161 147 latter prices as the basis of yarn and cloth ee ee 112 139 172 76 
Bid ve 97 ¥4 5 3 82 61 eee ae ly. : 
tw Jide =” a. oo os oe ‘os indices and cotton at 20c the indices as of Oct. ROUSE vo oer eres as 114 135-16 
yctober .. if 9 os 2 203 < i 
31 were as follows: Cotton, 160; varns, 179; 1922 
1922 ee a Sia. eee et hes a ee a SAMUOED: cs s0csaus © 128 163 179 7 
January 146 168 174 206 191 182 gray goods, 183; colored goods, 174; group EE Fos ava aha ves 185 185 185 82 
April 144 156 168 209 189 178 average 178 Compare this with October, 1921. Pn a's a pate ne ss 189 202 196 1 ) 
EN. sce leleie & 178 182 190 200 195 189 ‘ j : : SOON cand, ne ioe 199 209 208 1 9 
October ... 177-192 06 «201 203 197 when the cotton index was 160 and it will be 
1 - 923 
1923 seen that current values of varns and cloths : 1 ce ott 
zs) . P RR «is. diaa's. nee 225 227 2 
January : 225 225 220 230 oe. are relatively low. REE Bes tet a 230 234 2 
Agr <...... 231 230 224 242 23 : . ” , 223 0-23: 29 
oy iy 217 #197 190 236 211 Phe advances in wool and top prices estab- bene: Spats uy lean 213 329 2 22 
October ..... 237 2220 2120 225 219 lished during the last few davs of September i 
n° es Bees 92 
124 are fully retlected in tine October indices and, eines 7 «227 «221: > 
ary 278 24 298 248 226 239 Se oe ee ee Oe 2 22 21 2 22 
aa. 220 at 192 194 193 198 with tew important exceptions, values have cig rr Tr eT TT a wed i. 2 9” 
cia 57 1¢ ge ‘ a OF . 1 . Te . ree { 20% 212 2 21 
, > : +95 coe oer oe +1 oH remained stable since then. The advance in 1 ET eae 927 237 224 a DOR 
CTIODOr «cs ve vo oe . . . ’ . . 
pane the group index is wholly due to the slight rise 1925 
N20 . g vet 
January 192 197 195 173 184 187 in wool and tops, yarns continuing barely TRI 6 oss aor 264 268 253 244 
, . . 7 oR Qn ” r 7 . : eo ary One % 25! r, 
oe AD RR I steady and cloth prices during a between-sea- EOMEEAET 5 ++ +5 +»: — oe oe 24 
April 196 194 193 180 187 188 son's period being largely nominal. eee eat cag 219 234 230 235 
May 187 186 18 178 182 183 * ee : Me ccc beKcese hes 196 213 217 228 
June . 192 179 181 177 179 179 Inquiries regarding inte rpretation and use ol RR Ter Ee Do ee 204 211 210 29° 
suly 197 183 185 176 181 182 the index numbers may be addressed to TEXTILI — settee eee e ees sty oy O34 nt 
ugus { i ‘ 76 2 83 \ } = ms . EE a. 6a 6 Wwe oe pe 2 ‘ 2 22 
ee er 189 191 192 iv 183 185 Wortp, Statistical Department, 65 Franklin St., September O18 a - 213 2 2 
October 174 ISO 103 Wis 186 186 Boston, Mass October 216 212 212 





To Develop Malva Fibre 


Claim Superiority to Hemp and 


General Suitability 


Wit ( de intere initest 
ed 1 tiie t eS nd ul 8 
i) | t 
Use t 1 
\ 1 t 1 Ct el ‘ 
the ¢ ( ) ~ we Ine 

| Wi ) 
si ‘ 

‘ Oo! 
N. H 0 Stree id nad 
| ee ed e ot 
fibre WI11¢ e he converted tor 
the ti ide, and also malvy; Malva is 
a fibre producing plant, which grows 
in South America, India, China. and 
almost all of the West Indies \ sup 
ply of malva is obtained by this com 
pany trom a large tract of land in 
Pinar del Rio, in Cuba. in which Dr. 


Sarmiento is 


interested 


There are several classes of malva. 
but the two classes of greatest import 
ance fibres 
Lobata, 


also Urena Sinuata, Lin. 


as tar as their are con 


cerned are and 


These two 


Urena Lin 


classes are considered 


superior in 


. atte 
quality, abundance of fibre, consist 


; 
ency, and wealth 


ot production 


1 . 
Ur. Sarmiento who 


the organization of the Sarmac 
devoted a ni ( ‘ ve Ss to @X 
}* entatio Wit s tibre 1 he 
1 eSs decort ( | degum 
n ind its pre on tor spinning 
ind other textile us It was origin 
ally ped to cle veloy { s fibre pl 1 
11 terial f ( which sugat 
bags « d be manufactured in Cul 





TEXTILE MARKETS IN) BRIEF 

Cotton Markets: Quotations on gray goods firmer as a re- 
sult of the strength exhibited by cotton on Monday and 
Wednesday, but business continues to drag. Readjustment 
period is certainly not over, and until cotton gives better evi- 
dence of having touched the low, forward buying will continue 
negligible. Fair business from day to day in finished goods. 
Good business on carded yarns at lower prices, with some num- 
bers held comparatively firm because of scarcity of nearby 
deliveries. 

Wool Markets: Mackinaws and shirtings recently opened 
for fall, 1926, have been well received. Used in sport shirts 
and windbreakers these goods have a wider field than the North- 
west for distribution this season. Further small advances in 
spot and nearby men’s wear. In women’s wear “Lip-stick” red 
and “Gracklehead” blue are sought in coatings and dress 
fabrics and command a premium; other lines are quiet. More 
inquiry from men’s wear mills for mixture and gray worsted 
yarns in 14 and 3s grades. 

Knit Goods Markets: Staple seamless hosiery will probably 
be comparatively quiet during the next two months, so far as 
actual business is concerned, jobbers’ operations being con- 
trolled by desire to know more about influence of lower cotton: 
no general advance yet in seamless silks and silk and rayon 
mixtures. Opening of southern heavy-weight underwear not 
expected before Dec. 1, although some mills are taking business 
for first three months of 1926 on open order. Staple sweater 
prices for 1926 closely guarded, but average lower than last. 

Silk Markets: Situation in silks a trifle more mixed, but 
undertone is confident. Between-seasons lull pronounced with 
only moderate sales chiefly to dress houses working on fall and 
winter resort garments. Retailers out of market. No buying 
to speak of yet on spring goods and large houses do not expect 
this to start before end of month. Raw silk has easier tone, but 
mill activity maintains good pace. 


\s a result ot these experiments, from which most delicate fabrics are 


Dr. Sarmiento declares the fibre has made, rivalling silk in texture. 

been found to be really better than Che fibre has been spun into yarns 

hemp, of greater leneth and strength, of various counts and grades, from 
so that it can be worked up into a the coarsest twine up to fine numbers, 

much finer grade with due care, prov and has also been woven into fabrics 

ing to be as fine as the pineapple fibre of various construction, showing a 
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Cotton Dividends 


for Third Quarter 
MANCHESTER, ENG.—Sixty 
shire cotton spinning companies 


a total paid-u 


of £6,272,247 


paid an aver 


per annum 
ended 
against 6.75, 
the four prev 

\n average 
quiring £50,3 
cerns 


; 
for the 


tember, comps 


and 2.58 in 
thirty compat 
dles and a 


share capital 


September, absorbing 


p ordinary share 
and 5,351,312 s] 
age dividend 
the three 


ot 


for 


and 
ious quarters. 


5.01 


6.07, 


* payment of 4.42 


3. Was mad by 


six months end 
ired with 4.50 11 
1924 
vies have 2,815,785 
total paid up al 


of £5,169,850. 


Se] tember 
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A weekly analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, 
Director, New York University Business Research Bureau 


NOTE.—The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly 
forecasts and generally apply to a time two or three months 


ahead. The Analyst 


not reflect temporary trade sentiment. 


1. Although abnormal price uncertainty 
will exist as long as the Government estimates 
are coming out, it seems that the maximum 
crop has been announced and that such a crop 
is nearly discounted in the market. A small 
further decline in price is likely, but it will 
probably be followed by a good recovery. 


Two Factors Fighting for 
Control 


Two great factors are fighting it out for the 
control of the cotton market. One of these is 
the large world crop and particularly the great 
yield now forecast for the United States. The 
immediate expression of this factor is found in 
the heavy marketings and hedging pressure ot 
recent weeks. The other great factor is the 
growing world consumption of cotton and the 
current general revival of business. The textile 
industry closely parallels the general business 
cycle and as it has been unusually depressed for 
several years the outlook is unusually good. It 
the exports of raw cotton may be taken as an 
indication of the world situation this outlook 
for improvement in cotton textiles is general. 

Down to date, however, the supply intluence 
has been the more powerful and during th 
week ended Oct. 30 cotton prices were driven 
down about 2!gc to a point about 6c be 
the peak oft the season This is the lowest 
level reached since 1922. We think, however, 
that it will not be long before the second 
factor becomes more prominent. The early 
pressure of the crop on the market will 
become less severe, the present apathy of 





SUMMARY — COTTON 


the mills toward spot cotton will disap- 
pear, and prices will recover a part of the 
ground that has been lost. 


Statistical Position of Raw 
Cotton 


As shown in Fig. 1, the suppl 
raw cotton continues to become easier esti 
mates on the total world crop nti 
dicate an increase of at least 10°% over last 
vear. The United States crop estimate has beet 
raised to 15,226,000 bales without linters. Gu 
nings continue to be extraordinarily large Phe 
last point entered in the graph represents 
otal number of bales ginned down to Oct. 18 
which was 0,510,784, compared wit 1O829 


+ +} + ’ 1 
at the same Ime :aSt yea! In tact the quantit 


eentages it 
larger than that orecast f (; 


During the season it has been apparent 
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Fig. 1. RAW COTTON SUPPLY 
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World Cotton Crop (estimated) —(Dept. of Agriculture). Government Crop Estimates 
actual domestic crops (Dept. of Commerce). 


is based on statistical data and does 


2. Goods prices are holding better than raw 
cotton and the prospect is for increased earn- 
ings by cotton manufacturers. Price spreads 
are the most favorable since October, 1922. 

3. Slightly lower prices are probable in the 
near future for yarn and gray goods, but more 
stable raw cotton will cause increased buying 
and a stronger market. 


that the crop is early, perhaps as much as 
two weeks ahead of the usual season. This 
makes it probable that a somewhat larger 
percentage than usual has already been 
ginned. If it were not for the Govern- 
ment estimate we would have estimated 
the crop on the basis of ginning figures at 
about 14,750,000 bales. In view of the 
fact that the Government’s figures have 
varied so erratically, we are inclined to 
consider 143 4 million as probably as 
close to the final yield as the 151 4 mil- 
lion put out by the Government. 


] ] ‘ ¢ t } 1 t | 
{ iearl 1 } 1S rie or Wet 


head of time, th nning figures do not neces 
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1925 1926 


Ginnings. Cumulative for season to 


end of month shown. (Dept. of Commerce). World Visible Supply (American and Total), as of the Saturday nearest the 
end of month (Commercial and Financial Chronicle). 
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the rapid decline will make them inclined to 
take that course. This would reduce the pres- 
sure on the market. 


Finally, the grade of the cotton must have 


been materially reduced as a result of Oc- 
tober rains. It seems almost certain that there 


vill be a wider spread between the high and 
vy grades, with a large premium on the higher 
‘ 
() e. te 4 cit secms W irranted 
t t Government guess at the rop 1s 
| to be la r than the last one and 
1 um p l ipply has beet 
rly ¢ nted in the market 
t e demand f cotton hould not he 
ten that as the price decreases, the qual 
that l nsu ed \ tel to increas 
| ‘ eve ndi n that the ld will 
1 ll ( 14 milli bales \merican 
| p t it the carrvove 
nin re t ( but it could 
] itl eq urden 
‘ ie 1 that ou 
}> 1 I { ( hood 
] WM WS (HM) Lit 
if eal 
> (Mi ‘ XM) les u 
nt er la — 6 pil 
t At sea 
{ i eel HIN. 000 b kk reate 
I ‘ ] ] ¢ ‘ October 
the taki nereased to 477,742 bales compared 
h 305,787 bal in the in week a year 
ec in edi e eittect ( ] reer 1 | esti- 
mate ind the heavy marketings will be that 
lealers in tton textile vill expect lower 
c ture busin The mills will be 
ec t make n hat pr (though 
t much i ( upposed mce 
their margins have been unduly low for a long 
tine ind will in part be forced to meet the 
dealers’ expectations. But there is no great 


supply of cotton goods, thanks to the sum- 
mer curtailment of operations, and good 
cotton is not going to be so large in supply 
as might be supposed. 





UItimatel Ve 1 ger crop and 
wer price will n i great advantage to the 
rade Lower prices will stimulate buving and 
help BI petition t textiles \t the 
ime time the price 1 t ods will not 
come down as much as the price of raw cotton, 


which will tend to allow a reasonable profit for 


the manutacturet 


It seems reasonable to conclude that a little 
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Fig. 2. PRICE SPREADS—Textile World index numbers, adjusted on basis of 1921 avg. 100. 


will he recognized that the larger crop has been 


and that prices will recover a 


Manufacturers’ Margin the Most 
Satisfactory in Years 


during September the average margin be 
veen raw cotton and cotton cloth was the 
most favorable in months,—somewhat_ better 
than in May. The margin between raw 

tton and yarn in September was the largest 
since the beginning of the year. This tend 


encyv, favorable to the manufacturer, made 
lurther progress in October. As shown in 
the graph, October brought raw cotton 
down nearer to a more normal relationship 
with yarn than has existed at any time 
since October, 1922. 

As the foregoing statements are based on 
iverages for the month, it is apparent that at 
the present time the condition described is 
even more pronounced 

\ study of Fig. 2 suggests that it has been 

und impossible to maintain cloth and yarn 
prices at much over recent levels and that at 
last cotton has had to come down to conform 
to the market for its chief finished products 
The raw cotton is now back to a relationship 
ith yarn similar to that of 1922. As regards 


cloth, both raw cotton and yarn are still fairly 


WW 


high, though the spreads are not far from the 


average of the last three years. 


Manufacturers May Expect Better 
Demand for Goods and 
Larger Earnings 
The P-V Line, which is shown in Fig. 3, 


appears to be sagging slightly after the rise 


urther reduction in raw cotton will occur in from April through July. The downturn, 
the immediate future, but that before long it however, is so moderate that nothing more 
W 
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Fig. 3. TREND OF COTTON MANUFACTURING—Production in Basic Industries 
fdjusted for seasonal variation, 3-month moving average: 1921 100 (Federal Reserve 
Board Cotton Spindles (hrs. active Three-month moving average; 1921 100 (Dept. 
of Commerce Pt Line Ratio of general commodity price index to physical volume 
of trade N.Y. University Bureau of Business Research 
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than a slight readjustment in general business 
is indicated and it should be remembered that 
this barometer anticipates business by about 
five months, so that we are still in the period 
of improving business which it began to fore 
cast in May. 


basic industries as reported by 


Production in 
the Federal Reserve Board moved upward 
slightly in September. The increased activity 
in manufacturing industry was quite pro- 
nounced in that month. 


The activity of cotton spindles is also 
shown to have increased, the active hours in 
September being 92% against 90% in August. 
This upturn in spindle activity as usual follows 
the forecast of the P-V Line by about three 
to five months. It is probable that expansion 
in cotton manufacturing will continue without 
interruption through January. This would be 
indicated by the P-V Line and the connection 
between cotton manufacturing, and general 
business is so close that the probability of gen- 
eral business improvement also applies to the 
former industry. It will be noted that spindle 
activity is at the lowest level in comparison 
with the general average of production in basic 
industries, which creates some presumption 
that textile activity is due to recover. 


Our general conclusion from the situa- 
tion shown in Fig. 3 is that business will 
continue to improve for some months, ac- 
companied by a better demand for cotton 
textiles; that expanding operation and 
lower raw materials will bring a larger 
volume and better margins for cotton 
manufacturers; and that larger consump- 
tion of raw cotton will tend to maintain 
the value of that material. 


Cotton Yarn and Gray Goods Likely 
to Show Further Declines 


The yarn barometer (not shown in this 
issue) indicates slightly less strength 
ahead in the yarn market and moderately 
lower prices are probable in the near 
future. Orders for gray vardage do not show 
a sufficient gain in trend to keep up with the 
rising trend of raw cotton consumption by the 
mills. 


Cotton cloth prices have held remarkably 
well in view of the weakness in the market 
for raw cotton, and wholesale dry goods sales 
in September showed more than the usual 
seasonal gain. We do not expect gray goods 
to show any large further decrease in price. 
Our goods barometer, however, does indicate 
less strength in the gray goods market for 
the remainder of the year. |11 September thi 


billings gained more rapidly than the ord rs, 
1 oy } 
nd, while stocks are not ext rdinarily lara 
( tinuat } Septe rends wld « 
sup a point whi S ke 
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i, Arthur Ligon and W. P. Ligon, 
5 of the late Dr. H. A. Ligon, have 

1 elected president and vice-president, 
respectively of the Arcadia (S. C.) 
Mills. The former has been treasurer 
of the company for some time. M. E. 
Reaves has been added to the board of 
directors, which now includes in addi- 
tion to Mr. Reaves, R. E. Ligon, D. L. 
Jennings, Dr. Jesse F. Cleveland, H. A. 
Ligon, W. P. Ligon, N. B. West and 
\. S. Manning. 


\. F. Jealous, who has just resigned 
as agent of the Chase Mills of the 
American Woolen Co., Webster, Mass., 
has purchased the controlling interest in 
the Souhegan Woolen Co., Wilton, N. 
H., of which he will be president. The 
Souhegan mill will continue the produc- 
tion of men’s and women’s wear wool- 
ens which will be sold as_ heretofore, 
through Stoney & Starkey, Inc., New 
\ ' 


Nelson R. Davis has been elected 
pre sident of the Haskell Silk (6. West- 
brook, to succeed Thomas J. Arnold, of 


Paterson, N. J., who resigned early this 
yeat because of the pressure of other 
business. Mr, Davis is superintendent 


of the S. D. Warren Co., of Westbrook, 
and will continue to hold that position. 


Kdwin H. Marble, president of the 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., and Mrs. Marble, sailed 
from New York on Oct. 31 on their 
“second honeymoon trip” to Cuba and 
the Panama Canal. 
their golden wedding 
Ort. 23, 


They celebrated 
anniversary on 


\lired Thomas of the Edgeworth Mill 
division of the M. J. Whittall Associ- 
ates, Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. 
Thomas, sailed fron. New York on Oct. 
28 to their home at: Frensham Place, 
Farnham, Surrey, England. 


The engagement has been announced 
of Israel S. Zelkind, owner of the Zel- 
kind Waste Co., Worcester, Mass., and 
Miss Anne I. Kalish, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The wedding will take place in De- 
cember. 


Frederick Rhodes has resigned as 
treasurer of the Salt’s Textile Mfg. 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., but will continue 
as a director, retaining his interest in 
the company. He is succeeded by 
Byron A. Fones, of New London, 
Conn., until recently treasurer of Mer- 
ritt, Chapman & Scott Wrecking Co. 


rhree prominent textile manufacturers 
Lancashire, England, have been in 
ew Bedford, Mass., lately as the guests 
1 Thomas Gregory, 123 Mt. Pleasant 
St. The three are Arthur Pickup, of 
Industry Mill Co., Ltd., Darwin, and 
president of the Lancashire Cotton Asso- 
4 
( 


ee 


tion; William H. Charnley, of the 
theroe Shirtings Co., Ltd., Clitheroe, 
aid John Rutherford, a magistrate of 
kburn, who is also associated with 
Clitheroe Shirtings and Industry Mill 
companies. The mill situation is gradu- 
improving in England, said Mr. 
Pickup, with the percentage of unem- 
Piovment fluctuating. Owing to his 
ial connection with the cotton asso- 
tion, Mr. Pickup did not care to com- 
ment further. The three have left for 
E gland on the Homeric. 


Percy L. Kent, who last Saturday 
severed his connections with the Pot- 


omska Mills Corp. New Bedford, 
Mass., after a connection of 27 years, 
the last three of which had been as 
treasurer and clerk, was remembered 
by his associates in the office, overseers 
and second hands, who presented to him 
a gold watch and chain and gold pen- 
knife. Charles E. Brady, of Fall 
River, who succeeds him, assumed his 
duties last Monday. 


T. T. Gibson, former treasurer of ‘the 
Puritan Dye & Chemical Co., North- 
boro, Mass., has accepted a position 
with the DuPont Rayon Co., Buffalo, 
N.. ¥, 

Walter D. Larzelere, Philadelphia, 
with Mrs. Larzelere and their two 
daughters have sailed for Europe, wher« 
they will spend several months traveling 
Their daughters will attend school in 
Cannes, France. 


Fleisher, S. B. & B. W. 
Fleisher, Inc., Philadelphia, will be one 
of the speakers at the series of lectures 
to be given by the Young Men's and 
Young Women's Hebrew Association on 
Wednesday evenings. Mr. Fleisher will 
speak on “The Value of Art to the 
People.” 


Samuel S. 


Harry A. Motz, Jr., a member of the 
firm of Fred Wolstenholme, Philadelphia, 
has secured a leave of absence from this 
company and sailed from New York for 
Miami, Florida, where he expects to re- 
main for several months. 


The Welfare Federation of Philadel- 
phia has started their annual drive for 
funds which will be used to care for 
the needy in the city during the next 
year. They will raise more than $3,000,- 
000 before the campaign is closed, more 
than $1,000,000 being subscribed on the 
first day. Among those identified with 
the textile trade, who subscribed large 
amounts were Fred A. Rakestraw, Hyde- 
Rakestraw Co., S. M. D. Clapper, Can- 
non Mills, Inc., and Franklin D’Olier of 
Franklin D’Olier & Co., Inc., all being 
received on the first day. 


Harry J. Keenly resigned as assistant 
treasurer and head bookkeeper of the 
Wampanoag Mills, Fall River, Mass., 
cn Monday to succeed James W. An- 
thony as treasurer of the American 
Linen Co., of that city. Mr. Keenly 
had #een with the Wampanoag for the 
last nine years, going there from the 
mill to which he returns as treasurer. 


A. Raush, formerly associated with 
the Franklinshire Worsted Mills, 3rd & 
Westmoreland Sts., Phila., has severed 
his connection with this company and is 
now with Geo. C. Hetzel Co., Chester, 
Pa., as superintendent of the mill. 


Fred R. Elston, formerly superintend- 
ent of Geo. C. Hetzel Co., Chester, Pa., 
is no longer connected with this concern, 
having become superintendent of Frank- 
linshire Worsted Mills, Phila. 


J. R. Hunsberger, Hensel Silk Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, has accepted a position 
as instructor in the Evening Textile 
School conducted by the Public Schools 
of that city. 


H. S. Birkby is now secretary of the 
Hollingwood Dye Works, Clayton, N. 
J. He was formerly connected with the 
Atlantic Mills, Providence, R. I., where 
he had charge of the production depart- 
ment. Mr. Birkby is a former student of 
the Philadelphia Textile School, of the 
class of 1922. 


Gordon A. Birkstresser, of the 1925 
graduating class, Philadelphia Textile 
School, is now connected with the Never- 
sink Dyeing Co., Reading, Pa. He is 
developing vari-shade dyeing of hosiery 
at that plant. 


It was reported a short time ago that 
Miss Lucy Fish, daughter of George 
Fish, general manager of the Fort Mills 
(S. C.) Mfg. Co., and Paul Ross Moore, 
of Lancaster, S. C., were married re 
cently. This was an error, the engage 
ment of Miss Fish and Mr. Moore hav 
ing been announced at about that time 


Robert Blackwood, superintendent of 
the Chase Mills of the American Woolen 
Co., Webster, Mass., has been promoted 
to the position of agent, succeeding A. F. 
Jealous, resigned. Mr. Blackwood's ap 
pointment is in line with the policy of 
the company to promote whenever pos 
sible, from within its own ranks. 


formerly 


I \. Green, 
Stephens me Co., 


1 


manager of 
Philadelphia, jobbers 
s about to locate in Los Angeles, Cal., 
as representative of various large eastern 


mills. 


Harold R 
to manager of the supply sales depart 
ment of the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worce ster, Mass., succeeding nl 
that position the late Homer Gage, Jr., 
son of the president of the corporation. 
He had been at the head of the supply 
distribution department. 


Wing has been promoted 


Joseph P. Love, Jr., assistant super 
intendent of the Chase Mills of the 
American Woolen Co., Webster, Mass., 
has been promoted to the position of 
superintendent of that plant. 


Alex. Roberts has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Wennonah Cotton Mills 
Co., Lexington, N. C., to accept a similar 
position in the Oneida Cotton Mills, Gra- 
ham, N. C. 


Donald B. Osborne, who has held the 
position as superintendent of the Ameri- 
can Textile Dye Works, Milwaukee, 
Wis., for the last three years, has re- 
signed and will enter other lines of busi- 
ness upon his return from a hunting trip 
in northern Wisconsin. 


A. McDonald has resigned as super- 
intendent of the St. Pauls (N. C.) Cot- 
ton Mill Co., Inc. 


T. D. Pickell, superintendent of the 
Cumberland Hosiery Mills, Nashville, 
Tenn., has resigned that position and on 
Nov. 15 will assume new duties as resi- 
dent manager of manufacturing at the 
Star Hosiery Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Leonard Little, general superintendent 
of the Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C., has 
been elected a director of the Lyman 
Savings Bank, which is being organized 
to give employes of the mills an oppor- 
tunity to invest savings and to own 


stock in the institution. 
is capitalized at $10,000. 


The new bank 


Clarence J. Abbott, Jr., superintendent 
ot the Holden (Mass.) Textile Co., and 
Miss Florence Gertrude Mellor, Worces 
ter, Mass., were married in the Matta 
poisett ( Mass.) Congregational Church 
on Oct. 30. 

R. R. McCuen has been’ promoted 
from overseer of carding and spinning 
to superintendent of the Wennonah Cot- 
ton Mills Co., Lexington, N. C. 

W. B. Jones, formerly of Loudon, 
Tenn., has taken a position as supet- 
intendent of the Fashion Mill, Athens, 
Penn. 


J. S. MeManus has recently becom 
superintendent of the St. Pauls (N. C.) 
Cotton Mill Co., Ine. 


red P. Keller, superintendent for 
Stunzi Sons Silk oe Linc ‘ West Read- 
ing, Pa., for the last eight years, s 
ered his connections with that company 
on Oct. 28 and affiliated himself with 
D. I. & C. H. Stern, Inc., New York. 
Before leaving, Mr. Keller was tendered 
a tarewell dinner and presented with a 
briet case and fountain pen by employes 
ot the mill. 


Morris Ackman, superintendent of th 
Worcester ( Mass.) 
Miss Sadie I. Pemstein, also of that 
city, are to be married in St. Mark's 
Hall, New York, on Thanksgiving Day 


Knitting Co., and 


\. W. Roper has been promoted from 
day overseer of carding to night super- 
intendent of the Perkins Hosiery Milis, 


Columbus, Ga. 


Albert McDowell, who was overseer 
of the cloth room of the Exeter (N. H.) 
Mfg. Co. for a number of years, re- 
signed recently to accept the position of 
assistant superintendent of the bleach- 
ery of the Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. 
Co. Mr. McDowell's brother is super- 
intendent of the bleachery. 


M. Seigerer is now superintendent of 
the axminister weaving department of 
the plant of Stephen Sanford & Sons, 
Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


J. F. Wright, superintendent of Mill 
No. 6 of the Marlboro Cotton Mills, 
McColl, S. C., has been made superin- 


tendent of Mill No. 3 also. 


William Irving has accepted the po- 
sition as overseer of finishing for the 
Chambersburg, Pa., Woolen Mills, Inc. 
Mr. Irving comes from Lincoln, Maine 


D. L. Jones has been promoted from 
night overseer to day overseer of weav- 
ing in the Hermitage Cotton Mills, 
Camden, S. C. 


Elgin Niles, for three years overseer 
in the card room of the Renfrew Mfg. 
Co., Adams, Mass., has resigned to ac- 
cept a position elsewhere. 

W. B. Milholland has taken a position 
as overseer of carding for the Industrial 


Cotton Mills Co., Inc., Rock Hill, S. C. 


G. C. Davis has taken a position as 
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‘ weaving In the 
He ( Lil Camden, S. 
] | White, formerly of Lanette 
Ala.. is now overseer of slashing at the 
lancaster (S. C€.) Cotton Mills 
Ernest | Hilton has resigned his 


foreman in the foundry of 
the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., and 
Florida to live. 


position as 


gone to 


, > 


R. Richardson, a 
Draper 


roreman 1 
Cc rp., 


Neal 
Department 43 of the 
Hopedale, Mass., has resigned and gone 
to Florida to live. 
watch 
lis retirement on October 19. He was 


He was pres¢ nted 


with a gold by his associates on 


for many vears yard foreman for the 
corporation 

I. L.. Loning is now overseer of card 
ing in Mills No. 1 and 2 of the Wen 
nonah Cotton Mills Co., Lexington, 
N. He was promoted to this posi 


tion from that of second hand 
Netherland, overseer ot spin 


Mills, 


has been placed in charg 


E. W 
ning in the Perkins Hosiery 


Columbus, Ga., 


of carding also 
] | Jones, formerly overseer ot 
carding in Mills No. 1 and 2 of the 
Marlboro Cotton Mills, MeColl, S. ¢ 
now connected ino a similar capacity 
with the Morgan Cotton Mills, hh 
| el Hill, N. ¢ 
R. } H \ eC "Te 
i wae i Ron Alto. 4 i nl 
Ile ~ t ‘ mit ‘ ( 
| ( { | 
( 
\l ) } ‘ ' 
the Osage Mf Co., Bes er City 
NN. 4 He was formerly with the Phe 
lls Co., Kings Mountain, N, ¢ 
} | Nelson has resi ned as verseet 
veaving in the MckKintex Dept. ot 
the | R. Miller Mig. Co., MeWinney, 
cx to accept a similar position m ic 
l | l { t n tl 
Pioneer Cotton Mills, Gsuthrie. Okla 


John | Macqueny has succeeded 
Fred L. Owens as overseer of dyeing at 
the Cordis Mills, Milbury, Mass. He 
comes from Three Rivers, Mass., where 


Mr. Owens has gone 


W.V 
of winding, warping and finishing for 
the Norcott Mills Co., Concord, N. C 
to accept a position as overseer of card 
ing and spinning with the Anchor Mills 


Co., Huntersville, N. C. 


Jones has resigned as overseer 


C. C. Kiser, formerly with the Indus 
trial Cotton Mills Co., Rock Hill, S. C 
is now night carding and 
spinning for the Cannon Mfg. Co., 
Kannapolis, N. C. 


overseer ot 


Blake Crouse has been promoted from 
second hand to overseer of No. 1 and 2 
spinning at the Wennonah Cotton Mills 
Co., Lexingten, N. ¢ 


A. W. 
ing at ihe Oneida Cotton Mills, Graham, 
N. C., has resigned that position 


Richardson, overseer of weav- 


Albert F 
Potter Knitting Co. 
has resigned to accept 
with the 


Mass. 


Ellett, an overseer for the 
Springfield, Mass., 
a similar position 
Thomas Dalby Co., Watertown, 
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\W. T. Prince, second hand in weaving 
ior the Victor-Monaghan Co., Greer, S 
C. resigned recently to 
‘} weaving in the crash division of the 
Tucapau (S. C.) Mills. 


become « yverseer 


( 


Henry Johnfield, formerly 
for the Auburn (N. Y.) 


has recently 


employed 
Woolen co. 
become overseer of card- 
ing in the plant of the Holden ( Mass.) 
Textile Co. 


J. W. Mosey, 
hand, is now 
the Oneida Cotton 
( 


formerly a_ second 
weaving in 


Graham, N. 


overseer of 


Mills, 


Rk. A. Littlejohn has resigned as 
overseer of weaving in the Lydia Cot- 
ton Mills, Clinton, S. C 

Coy Thornton, second hand in day 
twisting at the Loray Division of the 
Manville Jenckes Co., Gastonia, N. C., 
has been promoted to overseer of night 


twisting. 


S. L. Wallace has succeeded Claude 
Spence in the position of master mechanic 
at the Arcade ( otton Mills, Rock Hill, 


<i 


is Bis 


tion oft 


Horton now holds the 
master mechanic at the Ara- 
gon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 


S. C. He was promoted to this posi- 


posi- 


+7 
tion 


Joseph E. Graham has taken the po- 

n as overseer of finishing for the 
Tilton Mills, American Woolen Co., Til 
ton, N. H Mr. Graham was formerly 
emploved at Lebanon, N H. 


sit 


. G. Holley, formerly overseer -of 
the loth room of the Adams Duck 
Mills, Ine., Macon, Ga., has taken a 
similar position in the Pelham = (Ga.) 
Division of the Consolidated Textile 
Corp 

Richard A. Magner has taken the po- 


sition as overseer of dyeing for the Us- 
woco Mills, U. S. Worsted Co., 
rence, Mass. Mr. Magner comes from 
Millbury, Mass 


I aw- 


Fred Greenwood has taken the posi 
dyeing for the 
Works, Mil- 


(at eenwood 


tion as overseer ol 
American Textile Dve 


waukee, Wis M1 
from Westerly, R. I. 


Rk. W. Thompson has 
overseer of the cloth room at the Expo- 
sition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


comes 


resigned as 


D. Clark has resigned as overseer of 
the card room of the Columbus, (Ga.) 
Mfg. Co. 


C. W. Gibson has resigned as over- 
seer of the cloth room of the Swift 
Mig. Co., Columbus, Ga., to accept a 
similar position with the Exposition 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta. 


Howard Norton has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of cloth room for the 


Lyman Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


FE. B. Brannon has recently become 
general overseer of spinning, spooling, 
warping, reeling and winding for the 
Spindale (N. C.) Mills Co. 


Frank J. Durkan has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of weaving for the In- 


tervale Mills, Quinebaug, Conn. Mr. 


Durkan has been overseer of weaving 
in some of the best mills in New Eng- 
land and a number of mills in the mid- 
dle Atlantic States. 


Peter F. Roach has succeeded Herbert 
Pemberton as overseer of weaving at 
the Fisher Mfg. Co., Fisherville, Mass. 
He comes from Fall River, Mass. 


W. D. Sparks, formerly overseer of 
carding at the Gluck Mills, Anderson, S. 
C., is now superintendent of the plant 
of the Bowen-Crews Co., Athens, Ga. 


H. L. Cooksey, overseer of the cloth 
room at Mill No. 4 of the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C., has re- 
signed to accept the position as assistant 
cloth room overseer at the Lancaster (S. 
C.) Cotton Mills. 


D. J. Autry, overseer of carding for 
the Rex Spinning Co., Ranlo, N. C., has 
resigned that position. 


Louis J. Sawyer of Auburn, N. Y., 
has succeeded Frank Christian as over- 
seer of finishing at the Smith Mills, Inc., 
Milford, Mass. 


W. N. Pate is now night overseer of 
carding for the Pomona Mills, Inc., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


J. S. Crow, overseer of weaving at 
night at the Greenwood (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills, has been transferred to the day 
shift. J. W. Derrick, second hand of 
weaving at night, has heen promoted to 
night overseer of weaving. 


T. C. Beagle is now overseer of dyeing 
at the Pryor Hosiery Mills, Inc., Jasper, 
Tenn. 


N.C 
overseer of carding with the Rex Spin 


g Co., Ranlo, N. C. 


nin Co 


Green has taken a position as 


J. J. Grayson, overseer of carding at 
Rankin Mills. Inc.. Gastonia, N. C., 


is resigned that position. 


M. H. McLendon of the Loray Divi- 
sion of the Manville-Jenckes Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. C., has been appointed overseet 


of spinning for the High Shoals (N. C.) 
Mills of that company. 


J. F. Thomas, night overseer of spin- 
ning for the Rex Spinning Co., Ranlo, 


N. C., has resigned. 


J. A. Adams has recently become ov- 
erseer of carding for the Opelika (Ala.) 
M fy. Co. 


J. P. Inglett, who has been overseer 
of carding at the Buck Creek Cotton 
Mills, Siluria, Ala., has resigned to ac- 
cept a similar position with the Danville 
Knitting Mills, Bon Air, Ala. 


J. E. Campbell has returned to the 
Rankin Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., as 
overseer of carding. ° 


Frederick Teschemacher, assistant boss 
dyer of the Real Silk Hosiery Mills, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has received numerous 
expressions of deep sympathy from his 
friends in the industry upon news of the 
loss of his two sons, William and Fred- 
erick, Jr., who were members of the 
crew of the ill fated submarine S-51, 
which was rammed and sunk off the New 
England coast. The two young men 
were twin brothers. 


H. V. Carver has been promoted from 
second hand to night overseer of No. 4 
weaving at the Loray plant of the Man- 


ville-Jenckes Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


George Warfield has succeeded the late 
Charles H. Cove as master mechanic of 
the Warren Cotton Mills of the Thorn- 
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dike Co., West Warren, Mass. He co: 
from Thorndike, Mass. 


Andrew James Peterson has con 
ded his duties as master mechanic of : 
Anco Finishing Corp., Wilkinson, 
Mass., and accepted a similar posit 
at Fiskdale, Mass. 


Charles G. Dana has accepted a p 
tion as master mechanic at the A 
Finishing Corp., Wilkinsonville, M 
He comes from Webster, Mass. 

F. J. Smith, formerly of Pendlet 
S. C., is now second hand in carding 
Mill No. 5 of the Chadwick-Hosk 
Co., Pineville, N. C. 

W. C. Bearden has been promoted 
the position of second hand in. cardi: 


at the Lincoln Mills of Alabama, 
Huntsville. 
E. C. Wynn, second hand in card 


with the Lincoln Mills of Alabama, 

Huntsville, has resigned that positior 
L. E.*Britt, of Clearwater, S. C., 

been appointed second hand in spinni: 


at the Baldwin Plant, of the Arazo: 
Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., Chest 
5. CG 


Z. J. Boyono has recently become as 
sistant overseer of spinning and a loon 
fixer in the mill of the Warrenton Wool 
en Co., Torrington, Conn. 


Arthur Duworth has recently become 
a second hand in the cloth room of th 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., New Bedford 
Mass. 


Stewart Ferrell has been appointed s« 
ond hand in the spinning room at t 


Eureka Cotton Mill, Chester, S. C 


G. W. Carne now holds the posit 
1f second hand in weaving at the Li 
coln Mills of Alabama, in Huntsville 


T. Fields, second hand in carding in 
the Knoxville (Tenn.) Cotton Mills, h 
resigned that position. 


Otis Lucas is now second hand :n 
twisting Room No. 2, of the Winns 
boro (S. C.) Mills. He was promoted 
to this positicn. 


M. FE. Maxwell is now second hand in 
carding at the Buck Creek Cotton Mills, 
Siluria, Ala. He was promoted to this 
position. 


Joseph Legassey, second hand in the 
spinning department of the Fisher 
Mfg. Co., Fisherville, Mass., for many 
years, has resigned to accept a position 
with the Lawton Spinning Co., Woon 
socket, R. I. 


E. Livingston has been appointed sec 
ond hand in weaving at Mill No. 1 of 
the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Chester, S. C. 


J. B. Boynton is now second hand in 
spinning at the Borden Mills, Inc. 
Kingsport, Tenn. He was former!) 
overseer of spinning at the America! 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Bessemer City, N. ( 


J. N. Brvant has resigned as loor 
fixer at the Draper-American M 
Draper, N. C. 


S. J. Wilson has been promoted to th 
position of night overseer of carding 
the Caswell Cotton Mills, Inc., Kin 
ston, N. C. 


W. McAbee, overseer of the cli 
room of the Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. € 
has resigned and gone to Anders: 
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SECTION | 





The Induction Motor Problem — Controls 


Necessity for Motor Controls, and the Various Purposes They Serve 








Starting and Protecting Large and Small 


Motors by Hand and Automatic Operation—Important Differences in the Various Types of 
Control Apparatus—Special Requirements of Textile Machinery 


HE first article in this series 
(TExTILE Wortp, Sept. 5, 
1925) was devoted to induc- 
tion motors, the characteris- 

various types, efficiencies, 
power factor, ratings, and to the con- 
siderations which should lead to the 
standardization of motor purchases in 
all possible cases. This second arti- 
cle attempts to cover a similar field for 
motor controls. What functions must 
the starting’ and stopping devices 
What type of protective ap- 
paratus is justified for particular 
cases and for specialized textile man- 
ufacturing processes? How far can 
one economically go in the protection 
of motor equipment ? 


tics of 


have? 


Necessary Control Functions 

[he necessity for control apparatus 
arises because one source of electrical 
energy serves many users of it. If 
one generator served one motor in all 
cases, no need for control, except of 
the prime mover, would exist. The 
term control is here used to denote 
the device or devices serving one or 
more of the following main purposes: 

(a) Starting and stopping the mo- 
tor, either directly or by remote con- 
trol. 

(b) Protecting the motor against 
injury arising from low voltage or 
no voltage. 

(c) Protecting the motor from in- 
jury due to overload. 

(d) Controlling the speed of the 
motor if the latter is designed for 
such service. 

(e) Providing means for indicating 
or for easily testing the load being 
carried by the motor. 

(f) Providing easy means of dis- 
connecting the motor from the sup- 
ply lines for removal or repair. 

The application of these general 
principles varies greatly with condi- 
tions. A starting and stopping device 
suitable for a % H. P. loom motor 
is entirely unsuited, even in type, for 
controlling a 20 H. P. motor driving 
spinning frames. A group drive mo- 
tor of, say, 100 H. P. on a small mill 
power plant may need quite different 
controls than if installed in a large 
mill on central station service. Over- 
load protection, too, may be of quite 
different sorts, depending on the 
motor size and load conditions. 


Nand Operated Switching 
us first consider simply the 
switching gear by which starting and 
stopping are accomplished. We shall 
heglect for the moment all the other 
auxiliary and protective functions 


By Miles Sampson 


this gear usually performs. As al 
ready intimated, this is almost en- 
tirely a matter of size of motor 
though the load to be started and the 
system supplying the motor enter into 
the question. 





Motor controls serve many purposes: e. g., starting and stop- 
no-voltage 
speed, indication and test of load carried. 
functions vary greatly with the motor size, with the character 
of the load, and with the size of the system. 
of the hand-operated switch type are simplest and cheapest, 
but cannot accomplish both overload and under-voltage protec- 
tion as satisfactorily as small circuit breakers or magnetic 
Due to their inherently large starting current, large 
motors are usually started by compensators, which reduce the 
voltage impressed, and greatly lower the current required. 
These may be hand-operated or automatic, but are always 
equipped with full protective devices. Controls should not only 
protect motors, they should protect operatives and repair men 
—they should be safe to use. 
applications should be specified on logical principles based on 


overload and 


ping, 


switches. 


an analysis of the conditions. 
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The very smallest motors are 
thrown directly on the line; that is, 
connected to the power mains by 
means of proper switches. Textile 
applications are particularly individ 
ual loom motors and other fractional 
horsepower drives. The switches 
are usually of the heavy snap switch 
type operated by hand. They are in- 
herently short-lived if the loaded 
motor must be frequently stopped by 
their use, for the arc occurring when 
the heavily loaded circuit is broken 


will soon ruin the contacts. How- 
ever, as installed on looms, friction 
clutches assure continuous motor 


operation, the motor is running light 
when stopped, and results are entirely 
satisfactory. 

The plain knife switch, hand-con- 
trolled, was formerly used for slightly 
heavier work. It was, however, open 
to the above objection, and offered no 
protective features except those ob- 
tainable by fuses, whose limitations 
will be later discussed. Hence, for 
such work (individual spinning 
frame drives) more substantial appa- 
ratus is now used and the circuit is 
made and broken under oil. Thus 
the switch becomes an oil circuit 
breaker in embryo, the life of the 
switch contacts is greatly increased, 
and desirable protective 
made possible. 


features 


Why do these methods, so common 


and taken-for-granted in __ starting 
small motors, become impractical as 
the motor 
of the inherently large starting cur- 
rent of the squirrel cage motor, which 
and more of the full 


sizes increase? Because 


reaches 200% 


adjustment of 
These necessary 


protection, 


Starting devices 


Controls for definite textile 


load current. Two or three large- 
sized motors started at once might 
easily create currents of a thousand 
amperes. Regulation would certainly 
suffer, and even main circuit breakers 
tripped by such a current rush. 

Many power companies, therefore, 
have rules limiting the size of motors 
which are allowed to be thrown di- 
rectly on the line. Conservative 
practice seems to set this limit at 25 
H.P., though some might set it con- 
siderably lower. How, then, shall 
the larger motors be satisfactorily 
started? By transforming down the 
voltage impressed on the motor dur 
ing starting, which reduces in still 
greater proportion the starting cur- 
rent required. For instance, if only 
70% of normal voltage need be im- 
pressed on the motor to start the con- 
nected load, possibly 50% of the full 
voltage starting current will be re- 
quired, 

The modern compensator, there- 
fore, has this for its first function, 
and the choice of three or four re- 
duced starting voltages is usually pro- 
vided. A starting voltage of 50% of 
normal, for instance, may be sufficient 
where the starting torque required is 
small. The running position of the 
contacts merely connects the motor 
direct to the line after it is up to 
speed. : 

These. starting 


operations were 


originally pefformed manually by an 
operating handle conveniently placed, 
and many thousands of this type have 
been and are being sold. The de- 
mand for remote control of motors 
has, however, grown so tremendously 
that the magnetic switch and aute- 
matic starting compensator are com- 
ing into very general use. 


Automatie Switching 

The former does the work of the 
snap or knife switch, and combines 
with their functions some protective 
features to be later described. The 
contact mechanism is operated by a 
magnet, which is energized and closes 
the switch whenever the control cir- 
cuit is closed. This may be done by 
a hand push-button, pressure gover- 
nor, float switch, or by any one of a 
number of such deviees at any rea- 
sonable distance from the motor. 

The automatic compensator should 
usually be specified for remote con- 
trol of motors too large to be con- 
nected directly to the lines by a mag- 
It is operated by cur- 
rent flowing in a_ control circuit 
which automatically and electrically 
performs the duty of connecting the 
motor to starting contacts at reduced 
voltage and then to running contacts 
at full voltage. The control circuit 
may be actuated by any of the meth- 
ods above mentioned. 

Taps are provided, as in the hand 
compensator, to adjust the starting 
voltage to its load. The time of 
shifting from starting to running 
contacts is definitely controlled by re- 
lays operating on the “definite-time- 
interval” principle or on the “definite- 
current” idea. In the former, the 
shift occurs at a definite time after 
the starting contact is made; in the 
latter, when the starting current has 
fallen to a predetermined value. Both 
types require certain interlocks and 
safety devices built into the appara- 
tus. 

What particular conditions. or ad- 
vantages justify the additional ex- 
pense for automatic equipment? Mo- 
tors mounted on the ceiling can be 
most easily controlled in this way 
with their switches close by, and only 
low voltage control wiring run to the 
machines. For such wogk as keeping 
tanks in out of the way places full 
(or empty), full automatic equipment 
is well nigh indispensable. They also 
embody desirable safety features. 

However, the real, sound, economic 
basis for their use is the fact that the 
motor starting is always properly 


netic switch. 
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on the Ocoee River in East Tennessee. 


Combination hydroelectric and steam reserve generating plants of the Tennessee Electric Power Company 
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Continuous Power Service 
in Spite of the Drought 


Not a single customer of The Tennessee Electric Power Com- 
pany in the textile industry, or any other industry, found it 
necessary to curtail operations during the unprecedented drought 
which recently prevailed in the South. 


The wisdom and foresight exhibited by the management of 
The Tennessee Electric Power Company in the development of 
its properties—providing adequate steam reserve plants to supple- 
ment the output of its hydroelectric stations in times of need— 
enabled this company to maintain its own record and that of its 
predecessors in never curtailing or suspending service to any 
customer 


The picture shows one of the combination hydroelectric and 
steam plants operated by the company. Altogether this power 
system comprises four large water and four large steam plants, 
totaling 265,180 horsepower, which furnish electricity to industries 
in 125 cities and towns of Middle and East Tennessee. 


Ample, dependable electric power, regardless of conditions, is 
thus assured to all manufacturers locating in this section. Write 
us for information about Tennessee. 


The Tennessee Electric Power Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Build Your Mill 
In TENNESSER 





What Tennessee Offers 


. The best labor conditions in the South. 
. Ideal climate the year ‘round. 


. Cotton from Tennessee and adjoining 
states. 


. Satisfactory transportation facilities. 


. Location in the center of Southern 
markets, and within easy access of 
others. 


6. Favorable construction conditions — 


land, material costs, taxes. 


. Adequate banking facilities. 


8. Cheap power with the supply well in 


advance of requirements. 


— 
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done. They put an end to half-made 
-ontacts, to throwing in the running 
contacts too soon or too late, and such 
oossiilities of motor damage. They 
jmplify the important problem of 
tart g squirrel cage motors so that 
trained labor is not necessary for the 
purpose. 


Protection of Small Motors 

As was shown in a previous arti- 
cle, the investment in motors is a 
heavy one, running roughly from $10 
to $20 per horsepower for the bare 
motors. The control apparatus must 
do more than start and stop them; it 
must protect them from (a) the dan- 
sers due to low voltage or loss of vol- 
tage, (b) the dangers due to overload, 
(c) the dangers of single phase oper- 
ation (of polyphase motors). 

Overloads result in increased cur- 
rents flowing, and if long continued, 
the heating becomes dangerous and 
breakdown occurs. Since the heat 
increase always accompanies the 
overload, it was natural that devices 
actuated by the heat should form: the 
first protective apparatus. The re- 
suit was the fuse to open the circuit 
in which excessive current flowed 
through the melting of a soft metal 
link. 

This simple form, though still 
much used, has several undesirable 
characteristics for motor overload 
protection. A fuse which will carry 
the 200% or more starting current 
will be entirely too large for proper 
running protection. Vice versa, one 
which is of proper size for running 
will blow on starting, and this is an- 
noying and expensive. Fuses of ex- 
cessive ratings can be easily substi- 
tuted, to the detriment of protection. 


Two methods are used to overcome 
these objections for motors which are 
to be thrown directly on the line. One 
consists in a type of double throw 
switch which starts the motor with- 
out the fuses in circuit, and in the 
second position cuts in the running 
fuses. It sacrifices protection at the 
instant of starting. The other method 
consists in a re-design of the fuse, 
ind the introduction of a heating coil 
which delays the time of blowing. The 
fuse thus passes the heavy but momen- 
lary starting current, but blows under 
smaller overload currents of longer 
duration. This cutout naturally does 
not protect against short circuit, and 
the regular branch fuses or circuit 
breaker must not be omitted. 

Both of these devices are now of 
standard manufacture and _ widely 
used. They should be specified where 
land starters for small motors are to 
Xe employed. One or the other, with 
‘uses carefully specified to match the 


motor current under normal load, will 
open the motor circuit when for any 
reason the motor operates single phase. 

The possibility of voltage failure 
presents some few problems to the 
small motor user. If voltage does 
‘ail, the motor naturally stops. If not 
then ‘isconnected from the line, it 
attem)s to start when the voltage re- 
‘urns. One of two things happens. 
‘I the fuses are of the excessive rating 
neces 


ry to start the motor, it will 
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Power Data Sheets 


By F. S. Root 





POWER REQUIRED 
TO OPERATE. 
BALING PRESSES 


TEST “A 
TYPE of EF SES 
Two(2) Dedrichk Columbia 
Paral vel Joint Presses, 


ss 450 
ra Waste 


Mo ror 10 HP 1200 RPM. 
0 Volts, 3Phase 60Cycles. 


Capaci 


'y Of each 
pounds 


of Cotton 


T 
e BeHed to a double countershatt 
ines both presses. 


Motor, Shafting+Loase pulleys 1-85 HP 
Gross HP. InbuttoMotor (Owe Press) 

Start of Squeeze 8=—«- 2. SH-P 
Middle.» 4.0» 

Ena « ‘ 
NOTES. 

Test was made on only one 


@ = Press, as the othey wes out o 
order. Probable losd on moter, 


9.0 Horsepower Input. 





wrth both presses on full squeere | 





e Load on this motor is very 
“ intermittent as time between 
forming bales was about 2D 
minutes, also presses seldom 
are On Ma¥imum squeese at 
the came moment 








POWER REQUIRED acy 
TO OPERATE 


COTTON MILL FREIGHT ELEVATORS. | 
_— | 
@ MOTOR. 7'2HP, I200RPM.. 
SSOVolts, 3 Phase, 60 Cycles 
VE. Moter Belted direct 


evater Counter-she ft, 
Motor controlled by rope- 
operated limit -Swrtch 


TEST DATA 


Motor and Elevator. | 
Countershafi __1.3¢HP) 


Elevater going d 
cata decn load | 50 : 


Down with 600 1b load __|-40 
Up with 600 Ihs- load _ 4.50 « | 
_ of Eleva-tor, taken 
when going up, 1.6, 
TEST *B° 
MOTOR. 10 fF 1200 R-P.M. 
o Elevator Counter. 
TEST pATA 
Motor % CouNTERSHAFT_2.35 HP. 
STARTING LoAp____ _ 9.40. 
AVERAGE OPERATION ___6.70 ~ 


LOAD CARRIED DURING TEST 
WAS 600 Pounos 


e 





power data sheets which have been appearing regularly in 


Power and Engineering issues of TEXTILE WORLD. 


start without accident, the effect being 
that of closing a switch. If the fuses 
are of normal rating based on the 
running current, they will blow. The 
former situation sacrifices protection ; 
the latter is annoying and expensive. 

Complete Protection Advisable 

The normally increasing loads and 
overloads incidental to prosperity and 
business expansion with its accom- 
panying motor failures, naturally em- 
phasize the need for greater motor 
protection. There is a certain lost- 
time value and lost-production value, 
besides an actual money expense, in 
the replacement or repair of a motor 
failure due to a lack of possible pro- 
tective apparatus. One such case will 
usually cost several times what the 
protection itself would have cost. 
Hence, the starting equipment having 
both protective features has been de- 
servedly growing in popularity. 

The small circuit breaker is an ex- 
ample of this type. It is operated by 
hand, either direct or through a ship- 
per rod attachment, as is common on 
spinning or roving frame drives. 
Overload protection is usually of the 
thermal cutout type, though the more 
expensive relays may be used. It is 
combined with a low-voltage release. 
The switch arm is held in running 
position by magnets and is released by 
them when the current goes below a 
certain figure due to loss of voltage. 
A spring then returns the arm to the 
“off” position, and the motor must be 
again started when voltage is restored. 
The principle is a common one and is 
used not only in this type of small 
circuit breaker, but in the larger hand 
and automatic compensators. 

The small magnetic switch is also 
well adapted to the application of these 
protective devices. The actual motive 
power closing and holding the con- 





tacts is an energized magnet. When 
voltage fails or lowers, the energy is 
not sufficient to maintain the contact, 
the circuit is broken by a spring, and 
the starting operations must be per- 
formed again when voltage is re- 
stored. Cutouts of the thermal type 
usually provide the overload protec- 
tion. 

Protection of Larger Motors 

For larger motors, the under- 
voltage protection on both the hand 
and automatic compensator is usually 
of the type just described for the 
smaller units, a holding magnet retain- 
ing the switch in contact as long as 
energized. The overload protection is 
more elaborate, the thermal cutout not 
being suitable for the purpose. Over- 
load relays are employed which break 
the low voltage holding magnet cir- 
cuit and stop the motor. The many 
makes and sizes of both styles of com- 
pensators, though much different in 
outside appearance, will generally be 
found upon analysis to embody these 
two protective principles. Such com- 
pensators cost considerable money and 
are of some complexity. The neces- 
sary stock of repair parts to insure 
continuous operation may therefore be 
quite large. Due to the continual 
progress in the development of these 
types, standardization on type, make, 
and fewest practicable sizes will often 
be interfered with. 

Worthwhile improvements may be 
expected to appear and render obsolete 
equipment which is still serviceable. 
It is never safe to assume the ultimate 
has been reached. The executive who 
is always first to try the new will 
doubtless waste some money, but the 
one who is last will lose the advantages 
which the trial and proving of new 
ideas always brings. 

Many factors are constantly con- 
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tributing to the steady progress being 
made in the safety of control ap- 
paratus. This progress is truly amaz- 
ing when one thinks of the apparatus 
which passed for “controls” in years 
gone by. The National Electric Code, 
the insurance companies, the state fac- 
tory laws, and the ever-present spur 
of competition, are all working in the 
direction of greater safety. This is 
yet another field where it is very un- 
wise to assume the “final” and “best” 
has been reached. 

Consider, 
matter of 
always 


for instance, the 
replacement of 

a potential source of danger 
where there is any possibility of a live 
circuit. The writer remembers an 
experience with one device designed 
to make this work easy and safe. Yet 
in actual service it failed and its use 
was discontinued because a number of 
workmen were burned. 

The well-managed plant will not, 
therefore, purchase apparatus involv- 
ing the use of fuses except the design 
provides for a positive dead circuit 
before the fuses can be changed. 
Nothing less than full protection on 
this important point should be con- 
sidered. Magnetic auto- 
matic compensators and other forms of 
remote control contribute to safety in 
addition to their other advantages. The 
removal of the motor and the current 
carrying apparatus from the vicinity 
of the operatives, and the substitution 
of, say, a push button station on a 
low voltage circuit, is a distinct gain 
to safety. Safety interlocks also con- 
tribute to this end. 

Controls should, therefore, not only 
protect the motors served, they should 
protect operatives and repair men 
from injury with reasonable care on 
their part. Costing somewhat more, 
the responsible purchaser should 
always bear in mind the possible cost 
of accidents caused through unsafe 
apparatus. 


mere 
fuses, 


switches, 


Say, 


Specific Textile Applications 

When one or more choices of types 
of control are possible, other factors 
must be considered. For instance, an 
individual picker motor is started and 
stopped comparatively few times a 
day. The result is that no serious ob- 
jection on the score of ease of opera- 
tion can be offered to the manually 
operated or push button type of 
starter, though both are _ localized 
propositions. Control from more than 
one point may be considered non- 
essential. 

The same is true of cards and draw- 
ing frames, whether individually or 
group driven. Four-frame drives of 
any type have no serious need of 
motor control from more than one 
point, though with ceiling hung 
motors, remote control through mag- 
netic switches will be found very 
convenient. 

The case is quite different with in- 
dividually driven roving frames. 
Several convenient points of control 
quite essential because of the 
length of the machine, the necessary 
travel of the operator, and the fre- 
quent starting and stopping. This is 
usually accomplished on old frames by 


are 
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An industrial section of | 
COLUMBUS | 
Georgia | 


ce | There are ear in eciieadt 


to this picture Manufacturing Plants in Columbus 


1. Columbus Brick & 
Tile Co. We supply power to all'but two of them 

2. Berry Brick Co. 

3. Centennial Cotton Gn 
Co. 













i and these are PARTLY operated by power from our 
4. International Agricul 3 


tural Corp. lines. We supply 100 per cent of the cotton mills within 
>. ee Rothe: Ssin reach of our transmission lines. Columbus probably is the 
oO. . > . . . . 
i Reatiey Manufactur most completely electrified industrial city of the entire South. 
ing Co 


Only exceptional power service could give us this prestige. 
7. Chero-Cola Co. ; : 
di Mia Mtn Let us tell you more about our power service to manufacturers 


and the opportunities for industry at Columbus, Georgia. 


Columbus Electric & Power Co. 


Columbus, Georgia 


ey 


West Point—LaGrange—Newnan—Hogansville 






ecutive Management STONE & WEBSTER 
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the -etention of the shipper handles 
and ‘heir arrangement to operate the 
motor switch. New frames built for 
individual drive might be equipped 
with a number of push button stations 
per irame, to serve the same purpose. 

There are few variable speed ma- 
chines in a yarn or print cloth mill, 
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consequently variable speed control 
devices are seldom necessary. The 
slashers might be considered as the 
only such machine, and their number 
is usually so small that any ordinary 
gain through better speed control could 
hardly be able to displace one machine 
and its operative. 


Finishing plants are, however, full 
of such machines, and the possibilities 
of adjustable speed control are mani- 
fold. Printing machines, dryers, 
tenters, singers, and calenders, are a 
few of the machines in this class. 

Progress in adjustable speed control, 
particularly of direct current motors, 
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has been very rapid. The convenience 
of having the motor and switches out 
of the way and the push button station 
at the operator’s finger tips, will be 
found very real in practice. The pos- 
sible increased production and reduced 
cloth spoilage should make a handsome 
return on the necessary investment. 


Water Supply for Textile Mills 


General Survey of Methods Employed to Purify Water for Boiler Feeding and Process Work—Impurities Com- 
monly Found—Removal by Means of Filters, Settling Tanks, Heat, Lime, Soda, Combined Lime 
and Soda, and Zeolite—Boiler Compounds—Water Softening Apparatus 


By Charles L. Hubbard 


NYONE connected with the 
textile industry realizes the 
importance of an abundant 
supply of pure water both for 

boiler feeding and process work. It 
is proposed in the present article to 
consider, in.a non-technical way, the 
impurities most likely to be found in 
water from different sources, their 
effect on boiler plates and in process 
work, and the means most commonly 
employed for their removal. No at- 
tempt will be made to go into the 
chemistry of the matter, except in the 
simplest way where it is necessary 
to show why different methods of 
treatment or purification are best un- 
der certain conditions. 

Before taking any steps in this di- 
rection, a careful analysis of the water 
should be made by a competent chem- 
ist, so that all efforts may be directed 
along effective lines. The great vari- 
ety of impurities found in water from 
different sources and the variation in 
amount of harmful substances make it 
impossible to apply any general rem- 
edy, and each plant must be treated 
as a special problem. 

Common Impurities 

The impurities most commonly 
found may be classed under three gen- 
eral heads according to their action, 
as follows: (1) Those causing the 
formation of scale, or producing 
“hardness,” such as the carbonates and 
sulphates of lime and magnesia. (2) 
Those having a corrosive action, as 
sulphuric and carbonic acids, chloride 
of lime and magnesia, and sulphate of 
irom. (3) Alkaline impurities, in- 
cluding the carbonates, sulphates and 
chlorides of soda and potash. In ad- 
dition to the above are various sub- 
stances held in suspension, such as or- 
gamic matter, mud, oil, etc. 

Various Sources 

The impurities found in water vary 
to some extent with the source from 
which it is taken, and samples from 
the same stream will often change 
from season to season, and sometimes 
from day to day. In wet seasons, and 
just after rains, the water is likely 
to be purer, owing to greater dilution, 
inless the rainfall has been sufficient 
to wash in leaves, mud, etc. Swiftly 
running streams are more likely to 
contain vegetable and animal matter, 
whic tends to develop free oxygen 
ind hus produce a corrosive action on 
the ‘oiler plates and tubes. 

In mountain streams the water is 


usua'ly pure, and only requires filter- 


ing to make it suitable for use. In 
reservoirs the composition is likely to 
be more uniform because these sup- 
plies are usually fed by 
streams, and furthermore, 
opportunity for suspended matter to 
settle. Water from deep wells, and 
that taken from streams during dry 
weather, are most likely to contain the 
various such as 
lime and magnesia, because they have 
leached through the soil and have 
taken up a maximum amount of min 
eral matter. Condensation from ex- 
haust heating systems and surface con- 
densers may be made practically pure 
by a thorough removal of the oil, both 
before and after condensation. 


Salts of Lime and Magnesia 


several 
there is an 


scale-forming salts, 


Carbonate of lime is commonly 
found in the form of limestone, 
marble, or chalk. It is soluble in 


water containing carbonic acid gas, 
and is more soluble in cold than in 
hot water. When the water is heated 
to 212 deg. and this gas is driven off, 
practically all of the lime will be pre- 
cipitated in the form of a soft mud, 
and the clear water may be drawn off. 
If heating and precipitation are al- 
lowed to take place in a boiler, the 
precipitate is likely to become mixed 
with the sulphate and oil, and so form 
a hard scale. 

Sulphate of lime, commonly known 


as gypsum or plaster of paris, 
a hard scale 


forms 
is difficult to re- 
and when mixed with the car- 


which 





Fig. 1. 


Filter Which Utilizes Turkish 
T oweling. 


bonate or mud tends to harden it. It 
is soluble in cold water but becomes 
insoluble and is precipitated at a tem- 
perature of about 300 deg. The pre- 
cipitate settles rapidly and must be 
blown out quickly to prevent incrusta- 
tion. 


Carbonate and sulphate of magnesia 


act much like the corresponding salts 
of lime, and are both precipitated by 
heat \ll of the substances 
make water hard and unsuitable for 
washing and scouring, where the re- 
moval of grease is the principal object 
sought. 
Corrosive Substances 
The various 


above 


substances 
mentioned attack the metal of boilers 
and reduce the thickness of the plates 
and weaken the joints. When present 
in water used in dyeing and in process 
work connected with the manufacture 
of fabrics, they may cause more or 
less damage according to their nature 
and the amount present. 

Carbonic acid has a decided action 
upon boiler plates and _ frequently 
comes from decaying organic matter 
found in the water. Sulphuric acid 
rarely occurs in natural water supplies 
but may be introduced by the drainage 
from chemical works, etc. 


corrosive 


The vari- 
ous chlorides usually come from the 
soil and cause their damage through 
the liberation of chlorine gas. 

Water containing these substances 
must be treated chemically according 
to the ingredients found by analysis. 

Alkaline Salts 

The alkaline salts of soda and pot- 
ash produce foaming in the boilers, es- 
pecially when found in large quanti- 
ties. Carbonate of soda, known as 
“soda ash,” is one of the chemicals 
most frequently used for the preven- 
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CAROLINA POWER &/ LIGHT COMPANY 
YADKIN RIVER POWER COMPANY 


The Advantages of Super-Power Service 


In selecting a site for your new mill you 
will naturally consider the power ques- 
tion. You will discover that a large 
power system can supply power at rates 
lower than the cost of service from 
isolated plants. 


In the Central Carolinas the “Carolina 
and Yadkin” systems will relieve you of 


cities lying along and between the trunk 
lines of the Atlantic Coast Line and Sea- 
board Air Line Railroads which are al- 
ready connected with the power lines of 
these systems. You will be assured 
a permanent and adequate supply of 
power at a cost regulated by state law. 
In addition, these towns will offer you 
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tion of scale and for softening water. 
Mechanical Purification 
= he various methods employed for 
= the purification of feed water may be 
=s classed as mechanical, heating, and 
= chemical; the character of the water 
3 indicating which is called for in any 
= given case. 
= Purification by mechanical means is 
S employed only where the impurities 
are suspended in the water, as mud, 


sand. oil, vegetable matter, etc. Set- 
tling in large tanks, filtering and skim- 
ming are employed according to the 
nature of the impurities present and 
the available space for the apparatus. 
In the case of shallow running 
streams, the water is apt to contain 
clay, sand, and other sediment which 
will readily settle if allowed to remain 
quiet for a sufficient length of time. 
Two tanks, at least, are required for 
this purpose, so that while the water 
is being drawn from one, the other re- 
mains undisturbed. The space occu- 
pied by the tanks and the time required 
often prohibit the use of this simple 
method, and filtering must be re- 
sorted to. 
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Filters 

Filters are usually composed oi 
crushed quartz, coke, excelsior, bur- 
lay or other porous material which 
will pack closely and present a rough 
surface to which particles of solid 
material will readily adhere. A form 
of filter employing Turkish toweling 
as the filtering medium is shown in 
section in Fig. 1. The area for the 
passage of water is increased to 200 
to 1,000 times that of the connecting 
pipe, thus reducing the velocity of 
flow through the cloth in like propor 
tion. As the impurities collect on the 
outside of the filter, the resistance to 
the flow of water increases and is in- 
dicated by pressure gauges connect- 
ing with each side. 
























When the pressure difference 
reaches 2 or 3 lbs., the filter is cleaned 
by reversing the flow of water 





through it by means of a pair of 
valves at the top. 






A pressure filter employing sand 
and gravel and provided with a tank 
pump for the introduction of chemi- 
cals is shown in Fig. 2. In this de- 
vice the filter bed is cleansed by the 
action of a series of revolving 
sprayer arms, each carrying a num- 
ber of nozzles through which the 
water is forced under high pressure. 
The impurities are carried with the 
water through the washout pipe at the 
top of the sewer, as indicated. 


_In order to purify the condensate 
Irom heating systems and surface 
condensers so that it may be returned 
to the boilers or used for other pur- 
poses, it is necessary to first pass the 
exhanst steam through an oil sepa- 
rator, and then usually, as a further 
Precaution, to pass the condensate 
through settling tanks, or to filter 
through coke or some other substance. 
Sometimes a combination of both 
methods may be used to advantage. 
A simple arrangement of this kind is 
shown in Fig. 3, in which “A” is the 
inlet, “B” the receiving compartment, 
above “C” the coke filter, “D” the 
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Fig. 3. 
compartment containing filtered 
water, and “E” the outlet. 

Purification by Heat 

The method of purification by heat 
is employed when the water contains 
the carbonates of lime and magnesia 
in combination with carbonic acid 
(called bicarbonates), and also when 
the sulphates of these salts are pres- 
ent. While precipitation may take 
place when the water is heated in the 
boiler, and the sludge thus formed be 
blown off from time to time, it is 
much: better to carry on this process 
in a special chamber and discharge 
the purified water to the boiler. 

This is done in the case of the car- 
bonates, which are precipitated at 212 
deg. in the ordinary type of open 
teed-water heater, which is operated 
under atmospheric pressure. The 
impurities collect in trays or shallow 
pans, which are easily removed for 
cleaning, while the water passes 
through a coke filter for further puri- 


Combination of Settling Tank and Coke Filter. 


fication before being returned to the 
boiler. 

When the sulphates are to be re- 
moved also, a higher temperature of 
300 deg. or more is required, which 
corresponds to a steam pressure of at 
least 50 Ibs., and special closed heaters 
or purifiers similar in construction to 
the open heater, so far as the trays 
are concerned, must be employed. 

Heating the water affects only the 
particular impurities mentioned in 
this connection, and cannot be used 
for general purification. 


Chemical Means 


The processes employing chemical 
means are for the elimination of the 
carbonates, sulphates, nitrates and 
chlorides of lime and magnesia, and 
also, in special cases, where the water 
contains acids, etc. Water is chem 
ically treated for the salts of lime and 
magnesia by four methods, known as 
the lime process, the soda process, the 
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Apparatus for Continuous Process of Water Softening. 
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combined lime and soda process, and 
the zeolite process. 
Lime Process 

This is used for the precipitation 
of the carbonates of lime and mag- 
nesia, and depends upon the removal 
of carbonic acid. Quick lime dis- 
solved in water forms hydrate of 
lime, commonly called “limewater,” a 
solution having a great affinity for 
carbonic acid. When limewater is 
added to feed water containing the 
bicarbonates of lime and magnesia in 
solution, the carbonic acid leaves the 
bicarbonate and unites with the lime 
water, thus changing the soluble bi- 
carbonate into an insoluble carbonate, 
which is precipitated and removed 
In using this method, care must be 
taken to add exactly the amount ot 
limewater to take up the carbonic 
acid in the bicarbonate to form car- 
bonate. Caustic soda has the 
effect as limewater but is more ex 
pensive to use. 


samc 


Soda Process 

The soda process is used for thie 
removal of the sulphates, and the 
chemical usually employed is “soda 
ash” or carbonate of soda. When 
this is added to water containing sul 
phate of lime, the resulting chemical 
action is the formation of carbonate 
of lime, which is precipitated, and 
sulphate of soda, which is soluble at 
all temperatures. The reaction takes 
place slowly the water is 
heated, which sometimes leads to the 
use of caustic Caustic soda 
produces satisfactory results without 
heating, but more expensive. 
Whenever soda ash or caustic soda 
are employed, the water becomes 
strongly alkaline by the accumulation 
of soda and must be blown out fre 
quently to prevent foaming. 


unless 
soda. 


1S 


Lime and Soda Process 

The combined lime and soda proc- 
ess is used when there is an excess 
of carbonic acid present after the pre- 
cipitation of the sulphate of lime by 
the soda, and also when both the car- 
bonates and sulphates of lime and 
magnesia found in the 
water. 


are same 
Zeolite Process 

This promoted under various 
trade names, and makes use of a so- 
dium silicate compound. When water 
containing lime or magnesia is passed 
through a bed of this material, the 
soda contained in the zeolite goes into 
solution while the lime or magnesia 
is retained by it. After this exchange 
has taken place to the limit, a solution 
of salt is passed through the zeolite 
and a reverse process takes place in 
which the soda is reabsorbed, thus re- 
storing the zeolite to its original state, 
while the lime and magnesia are 
taken up by the solution and dis 
charged to the sewer. 


is 


Boiler Compounds 

These are sold under various trade 
names and comprise different sub- 
stances which are introduced into the 
boiler in the feed water. While many 
of these are effective when used under 
the right conditions, they should not 
be employed as a “cure-all.” Com- 
pounds of this kind should have the 
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backing of reliable and well-known 
concerns, and should only be used for 
conditions to which they are adapted, 
as shown by chemical analysis. 


Water-Softening Plants 
A water-softening plant includes 
the necessary equipment for automati- 
cally removing the impurities from 
is used, and may 
be employed in connection with both 
boiler and 
Water softening is carried on under 


the water before it 


feeding process work. 
different conditions known as the cold 
and hot 
again divided into the continuous and 
intermittent methods, which differ 
only in the way of handling the water 
and chemicals. 

The cold process is generally used 
where there is no convenient means 
at hand for heating the water, and 
where large quantities are to be 
treated. The chemicals most fre 


processes, the former being 


quently employed are the lime and 
soda solutions already described. 
These are added to the water auto- 


matically in the right proportions as 
determined — by analysis. 
The precipitates thus formed are al- 
lowed to settle in large tanks, or are 
removed by filtration, depending upon 
the form of apparatus employed. In 
the hot process, soda ash is used the 
same as in the cold process, but the 
carbonates are precipitated by heating 
the water by means of exhaust steam. 

A typical apparatus for the contin- 
uous process is shown in Fig. 4. The 
water to be treated enters the small 
tank “B” at the top, from which a 
small portion flows into the lime tank 
“]” at the left, and the remainder into 
the large decanting tank or separator. 
The lime solution is fed continuously 
into the central portion of the latter, 
together with any other necessary 
chemicals, and first passes downward, 
and then upward spirally between the 
settling plates, as indicated by the 
arrows. The sediment falls to the 
bottom of the tank from which it is 
blown off, while the water 
upward through the filter “A” 


chemical 


passes 
and is 


Fig. 5. 
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drawn from the top as indicated at 
the right. 


An equipment for the intermittent 
process is illustrated by Fig. 5, and 
consists of two settling tanks with a 
treating house between them, of such 
height that the water can flow from 
the proportioning machine into either 
tank. The chemical solution is pre- 
pared on the lower floor, then pumped 
to the upper machine where it is 
mixed with the water and dis- 
charged into whichever tank is being 
filled. The water is then allowed to 
stand until reaction and precipitation 


Taw 


take place, after which it is drawn off 
for use. 

The two equipments shown are for 
the cold process. The hot process is 
practically the ‘same in_ principle, 
except for the temperature of the 
water, which is commonly raised by 
exhaust steam in an open feed-water 
heater which forms part of the outfit. 
As the chemical reactions take place 
more rapidly at higher temperatures, 
the apparatus may be considerably 
smaller, and the hot process is there- 
fore more frequently employed in mill 
work where exhaust steam is available 
and space limited. 
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Production Increased by Reflection from White, Yellow and 
Orange Paint on Walls, Fixtures and Machinery 


By Edward M. Coffin* 


HE textile industry above all others 

has tried and proved the value of 
certain white enamel paints for in- 
terior painting, so that their use in the 
industry is very general. The chief rea- 
sons for their use are the high light- 
reflecting value and the permanence 
of their whiteness. The industry, 
having adopted this paint method, 
proves itself interested in the subject 
of saving all possible light in the 
plant. 

If white paint is good for the walls, 
ceilings and posts, it is equally good 
for electric conduit, panel boxes, pip- 
ing, shaft hangers and all permanent 
building fixtures, including sprinkler 
piping. The color scheme adopted by 
many mills for the identification of 
various pipe services can be modified 
so that only the fittings are painted 
the characteristic color. Thus, the 
most important reason for white paint 
is consistently followed and the paint 
job simplified, particularly as applica- 
tion by the air brush is now so gen- 
erally practiced. 

Just as white is good for overhead 
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work, a light color for dadoes should 
be adopted. A dust or coffee cream 
color will not show dirt quickly and 
has double the light reflecting value of 
the dark green or gray paint now so 
commonly used. 

All the above comments, while valu- 
able in the modern mill with adequate 
window areas, are especially important 
in mills of the older type. 

Painting Machinery 

Of much more importance in the 
paint scheme than room dadoes and 
only slightly less important than the 
walls, is the painting of the machin- 
ery—again with special emphasis 
when the mill is an old one depending 
on small window areas for daylight. 
When the windows are small, the di- 
rection of the light rays is very much 
in a horizontal direction. These light 
rays find machinery everywhere in the 
way with dark green, red and black 
paint that absorbs 80% to 90% and 
more of their light value. 

Instead of accepting 


this heavy 


light loss as inevitable, it is possible 
to reduce it greatly by using a light- 
colored paint. 


Experience in machine 


Equipment for the Intermittent Process of Water Softening. 
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shops and elsewhere has been syur- 
prisingly good. The food indus:~y js 
generally supplied with white ep. 
ameled machinery. Rubber mills fing 
it valuable, and I believe a light aint 
can be used very successfully b» the 
textile machinery makers. The bright 
color paint reflects light to dark cor- 
ners and is diffused through the ma- 
chinery, so that inspection, a: \ust- 
ments and repairs are greatly 
tated. 

Worth a Trial 

The mill manager usually ass 
these points, but fears it will inc: ease 
his maintenance costs unduly. feel 
sure that in view of the experience in 
other places such fears are like most 
other fears—they have a very unsub- 
stantial foundation. Orange and gray 
paint have been used for years in some 
mills under what appear to be very 
adverse conditions, and the mill man- 
agement is entirely satisfied with the 
results. In view of the experience of 
others, I claim it is at least worth a 
fair trial. It will be appreciated, of 
course, that there are certain places 
on machines that should be painted to 
contrast with the yarn or thread being 
made so that defects or breakdowns 
can be quickly detected. Such loca 
tions should have special treatment 

Now, as to the best color to use 
Gray is apt to be one’s first thought, 
but it is found that most grays are 
much too dark and the lighter shades 
soil rather quickly. Apple green is 
better, but a yellow or orange seems 
the best, for it will not show the dirt 
quickly and its reflecting value is high 

Needless to say, care should be 
taken to see that the surface is clean 
and dry before painting and that the 
paint used is suitable for the purpose 
A machinery paint with varnish con 
tent or an enamel gives best results 
Such a paint repels oil and cutting 
compounds and is more easily wiped 
or washed. 

Black machinery has been with us 
so long, it has become a habit. Its 
advantages have been overemphasized 
and its bad points overlooked. — [n this 
period of critical study of method and 
routine, these details of the paint prob- 
lem merit attention. Machinery man- 
ufacturers will quickly fall in line 
when the buyer makes know: 
wants. " 


Soot Cleaner Costs 


Report Shows Large Savings i 
Fuel and Labor 
By W. F. Schaphorst 
An official report has been presente 
to me which shows that a net annua 
saving of $2,385.20 resulted from th 
installation of soot cleaners on eig! 
500 H. P. vertical water tube boilers 
The report shows that soot cleaners 
reduce the fuel consumption 6°, the! 
they reduce the cost of labor, and tha’ 
they pay for themselves every min 
months. In other words, they P# 
133% interest. The boilers a 
cleaned three times every day. By* 
doing, the fuel gas temperature 1s f 
duced as much as 120 deg. to I! 
deg. F. 


The fuel saving amounts to >. 
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per year and the saving in labor $495. 
Subtracting the first cost of the soot 
cleaner, the net annual saving amounts 
to $2,385.20. The boilers are cleaned 
three times daily at 9 a. m., 2 p. m, 
and 11 p. m. The first cost of the 
cleaners was $1,800, completely in- 
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stalled, and it is estimated that they 
will last at least five years. Mechani- 
cal soot cleaners are vastly superior 
to the old hand lance method of clean- 
ing; although, to be sure, the hand 
lance method is much better than no 
method at all. 
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Effect of High Speed on the Capacity of Leather Belts—New 
Rating Curves 
By R. F. Jones* 
(Concluded from Oct. 3 issue) 


iE effect of high speed, with the 
resulting centrifugal force, has 

been a source of speculation 
among belting men. <As far as I 
know, there is very little experimental 
data available on this subject, a good 
deal of the accepted data being of the 
computed variety. For this reason 
there has been more or less doubt as 
to the accuracy of the assumptions 
regarding the high speed operation 
of belts. 

Our experiments were made at belt 
speeds ranging from 2000 F.P.M. to 
Sooo F.P.M., on several belts, some 
with high capacity and others with 
low capacity surfaces. Certain tests 
were made comparing single, double, 
and triple thickness, throughout the 
above speed range, and in these cases 
the comparative tests were all made on 
the same belt surface. In order to do. 


T 


jong 


1° a 
this the belt was made up first as a 


three ply and tested. Then the outside 
ply was stripped off leaving a double 
with the same transmitting surface., 
When the two ply was tested the 
operation was repeated, ending with 
a single belt. In this way all com-§ 
parative tests of single, double, and 
triple thicknesses were much less sub- 
ject to our greatest error, namely, 
variations in belt surface. 

The two charts, Figs 9 and 10, 
chosen from many, give representa- 
tive results from two different belts, 
the first being charted from tests on a 
j-in. single leather belt whose sur- 
ace had been buffed to produce a 
low capacity. The second shows a 
series of tests comparing a 2-in. single 
and a 2-in. three ply belt using the 
same high capacity surface. Horse- 
power is plotted on the vertical axis 
against belt speed on the horizontal 
axis, at a slip of 114%. Severai 
initial tensions or slow running 
tensions (S.R.T.) are used, and each 
curve is so marked. 


Note that the curves for the low 
capacity belt, J-28, on Fig. 9, go up 
to a peak at approximately 6500 
PM., and are coming down again 
it Sooo F.P.M., while on Fig. ro the 
high capacity belt curves have barely 

ed their peak or maximum 
power at 8000 F.P.M. This is the 
lifference in behavior between low 
and high capacity belts. In addition 
to transmitting more power per inch 
of width, a high capacity belt has its 
freatest power at a higher speed. A 
high power peak is naturally very 
important in the operation of high 
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speed belts, because such a belt has 
more capacity at any speed, and a 
great deal more at high speeds. The 
curves on chart Fig. 10 furnish a 
comparison of the relative 
capacities of single and triple belts. 
Recommendations as to the capacity 
relation between singles, doubles, and 
triples are given later in the report. 

The following conclusions 
drawn from the experiment: 

1. The speed at which the, maxi 
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mum or power peak, of a 
leather belt occurs, depends upon the 
frictional condition of the leather. A 
belt with a poor surface shows a peak 
at about 5000 F.P.M. while a 
belt might go to a maximum of 
F.P.M. 

2. Belt speed seems to have about 
the same effect on singles, doubles and 
triples, so a constant relation between 
their capacities can be established for 
all speeds. 

3. It is possible to transmit power 
at speeds well beyond the speed where 
the computed centrifugal force equals 
the initial tension. (This value has 
usually been considered the absolute 
limit of transmission for all belts, the 
idea being that the belt would be 
forced away from the pulley by cen- 
trifugal force at this speed, so no 
power could be transmitted. ) 
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New Rating Curves 
In the above paragraphs I have 
given a brief resume of the research 
work necessary to secure enough in- 
formation to allow properly for the 
effect of the various conditions of 
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pulley size, center distance, and belt 
speed, studied. The purpose of the 
following paragraphs is to put that 
information in such form that it can 
be readily applied by the average 
person to practical belt problems. 

The method used in doing this 
necessitates the use of two curve 
First, Fig. 11 which can be 
considered as a of master 
curves from which the horse power 
per inch of width is readily obtained 
for any belt speed up to 8000 F.P.M. 
in all weights of belt up to three ply, 
a separate curve being used for each 
weight of belt. 

These curves are intended to apply 


sheets. 


series 


to ideal conditions only, and con- 
sequently the horse power obtained 
from them should be corrected for 


the effect of center distance and pulley 
size. A second chart Fig. 12 contains 
three correction curves, for modifica- 
tion of the ideal ratings of Fig. 11, 
two of them being for center dis- 
tance with the tight side of the belt 
above and below, and the other 
pulley size. 


for 
The vertical axis of the 
chart gives the correction factors, for 
center distances between 4 and 25 ft., 
and for small pulley diameters be 
tween 4 and 36 in. The correction 
factors are multiplied together and 
the result multiplied by the H.P. 
obtained from Fig. 11 to give the 
corrected H.P. per in. of width. 

To 
follows: 

1. Pick the 101 
distance from one of the two center 
distance curves depending on whether 


use these curves proceed as 


correction center 


the tight side is above or below. If 
the center distance is greater than 25 
it. use the correction given for 25 ft. 
2. Pick the correction for pullev 
size from the pulley size curve of 
Fig. 12, using the diameter of the 
smaller of the two pulleys. If both 
pulleys are larger than 36-in. no cor 
rection is necessary. 
the curve Fig. 11 
corresponding to the desired weight 
of belt, and pick from it the H.P. 
per inch of width according to the 
belt speed used. 


io Choose on 


4. Multiply the result of 1, 2, and 3 
together to get the corrected H.P. per 
inch of width. 

5. Divide No. 4 into the total H.P. 
to be transmitted to get the correct 


width of the belt. 
Precautions 
1. Use the above charts only on 


horizontal or approximately horizon- 


tal drives. 


2. Do not use chart Fig. 11 with- 
out the corrections on Fig. 12. 

3. The diameter of the larger pulley 
should not be more than six times 
the diameter of the smaller one. 

Perhaps an example will make the 
use of these charts clearer. Suppose 
a 10-in, pulley running at 1000 R.P.M. 
giving a belt speed of 2600 R.P.M.., 
is to transmit 15 H.P. to a 36-in. 
pulley at a center distance of 8 ft. 
Assuming the tight side is below, 
what size of heavy single belt is 
required ? 


1. Correction factor for 8 ft. center 
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distance |:—below from Fig. 12=.87. 
2. Correction factor for  10-in. 
pulley size from Fig. 12=.853. 
3. H.P. per inch from Fig. 11 at 


belt speed of 2600 F.P.M. for heavy 
single belt=5.25. 
4. Multiply 87 times .835 times 


S.25=3.97 HEP. 


| 1 | | 
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5. Divide 15 by 3.9=3.85-in. wide. 

Use 4-in. heavy single belt. 

When the width of belt comes out 
an uneven size such as 3.85-in. the 
next larger size should always be 
chosen. A table of the initial tensions 
required for different speeds is given 
on Fig. 11. The tensions are given 
in Ibs. per sq. in. of cross-sectional 
area per strand of belt. The cross-sec- 
tional area is obtained by multiplying 
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the width times the thickness, so a belt 
4 in. wide and .2 in. thick would have 
a cross-sectional area of 4 times .2= 
8 sq. in. If the recommended tension 
is 175 lbs. per sq. in., the tension per 
strand on this belt would be .8 times 
175=140 lbs. 

The use of the two charts, Figs. 
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Home Cotton Mills 
St Louis, Mo. 


Vhis user “believes 
Work-Light best obtain 
able for this sort of work.”’ 
Photo shows Work-Light 
at night in the weave 
room 






2 
& 


Comparisons like these 
tell the Work-Light story 


One textile plant found thar, 
under Work-Light, its workmen 
could count threads hung 20 
feet away, Under ordinary illu- 
mination, the same men had to 
move 10 feet closer to the threads 
in order to see clearly enough to 
count aT his plant is now a 
Work-Light user 


Holeproof Hosiery Company 
found that, with Work-Light, 
the percentage of hosiery that 
required re-boarding was cut in 
half. Reporting on their in 
vestigations in the knitting de 
partments, Holeproof engineers 
credited Work-Light with hav 
ing effected a definite produc 
tion increase of 4.2 per cent 


A manufacturer of locomotive 
stokers installed Work-Light 
in a basement department and 
found that for the first time 
workers in that part of the plant 
were able to earn a bonus 
Naturally, the difficulty pre 
viously experenced tn inducing 
men to work there quickly dis- 
appeared. 
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Why is this different light used 


in so many leading mills 


IGHT that is yellow-green and 

cool, diffused from a tube instead 

of a bulb! Used by Crompton, Stehhi, 

Masland Carpet, R. & HH. Simon, 

Home Cotton, Cross Cotton, Post & 
Sheldon, and other famous mills 


In the knitting industry used by 
Real Silk, Hole-proof, Allen A. Wayne, 
Chipman, Davenport, Apex. In the 
automobile field— Packard, Chrysler, 
Ford, General Motors, Studebaker, 
and nearly all the others. 


Why is it that so many leading 
plants agree in choosing Work-Light? 
Is it cheaper to buy? No. Is it more 
ornamental? No. Does it consume 
less current? Not always. 


The answer is that Work-Light 
provides operating advantages that 
cannot be expected from ordinary 


light. Rich in the yellow-green rays 
that do most to help men see, it in- 
creases production, cuts costs, and 
prevents eye-strain and_ headache. 
Workmen finish the day with their 
eyesight almost as fresh as it started. 
Night shift equals day shift in quan- 
tity and quality alike. 


And there is no experiment about 
it. Work-Light has a record of per- 
formance, day by day and night by 
night, in all sorts of plants, covering 
more than 22 years. 


See Work-Light in your own mill 
before you make any lighting invest- 
ment. We will furnish, without obli- 
gation on your part, enough Work- 
Light lamps for a trial in any depart- 
ment you select. Write or wire Cooper 
Hewitt Electric Co., 85 River Street, 
Hoboken, N. J. 
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11 atid 12, takes care of the effect 
of the arc of contact, pulley size, 
pulley ratio, center distance with the 
tight side above and below, and belt 
speed. They are not intended to 
allow for vertical or quarter turn 
drives, aS no investigations have been 
made on them. However if we do 
later study these other types of drives, 
corrections can be made for them in 
somewhat the same manner. 


Methods and Reasoning 


| shall include a few words on the 
methods and = reasoning used in 
originating the curves on Figs. 11 and 
12. The set of curves on Fig. 11 are 
based on two principles, one being 
that the rate of slip in ft. per minute 
should increase with the belt speed, 
but that the percentage of slip should 
decrease. Therefore a belt perform- 
ing in accordance with this assumption 
should slip about 1.5% up to 2000 
F.P.M., 1.25% at 3000 F.P.M., 1% 
at 4000 F.P.M., .9% at 5000 F.P.M., 
8% at 6000 F.P.M. and .75% at 
-o00 to 8000 F.P.M. 


The second principle is that speed 
iffects the various thicknesses of 
leather belting in the same way, so 
that definite ratios between the capac- 
ity of the different thicknesses can 
be established which will hold true 
for all speeds. In terms of the medi- 
um single the following ratios were 
used, light single .81, medium single 
1.00, heavy single 1.15, light double 
1.49, medium double 1.70, heavy 
double 1.95, medium triple 2.25. It 
is assumed that the initial tension 
should be applied in proportion to the 
belt thickness, as given in the gov- 
ernment specifications for all weights 
of belts. 

The center distance curves of Fig 
12 which are based on our experi- 
ments are constructed so as to give 
proper center distance allowance for 
a belt of average capacity. We did 
not get as much variation as this on 
a low capacity belt, but got a great 
deal more on a high capacity belt, 
so the curves are a compromise 
between the two. The effect of center 
distance with the tight side on top 
is less than with the tight side below 
hecause the sag of the loose side 
tends to become greater as the center 
distance is increased, thus reducing 
the are of contact when the loose 
side is below, and partly canceling 
the effect of the increased weight 
of belt between the pulleys. 


(herefore the greatest difference in 
‘ransmission capacity between operat- 
ng the tight side above and operating 
t below occurs at the longest centers, 
ind gradually becomes less with short 
enters, until at 4 ft. there is prac- 
tically no difference in the power 
transmitted, 

Careful examination of the data 
taken on pulleys of different diameters, 
revealed that the arc of contact does 
Not scem to have as much effect on 
‘transmission capacity as the pulley 
diameter, and that the effect of reduc- 
ing the size of one pulley is about the 
same .s though both were reduced. 
Thus 2 12-in, pulley driving a 36-in. 
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pulley will give about the same ca- 
pacity as though it were driving 
another 12-in. pulley. 

It is likely that when one pulley is 
smaller than the other most of the slip 
takes place on this pulley instead of 
being divided between the two, thus 
increasing the co-efficient of friction 
between the belt and the small pulley, 
which tends to compensate for the loss 
in the arc of contact on this pulley. 
The diameter of the small pulley, or 
their common diameter if they are the 
same size, seems to be the determining 
factor in the power transmitted by 
the belt. 

With this principle in mind, the 
curve on Fig. 12 marked “small pulley 
size’ was drawn. It takes care of 
the three factors, arc of contact, 
pulley diameter and pulley ratio, and 
tremendously simplifies the computa- 
tions, as compared with previously 


12. 


used methods of allowing for these 
factors. 

In addition, if the diameter of the 
smaller pulley is the determining 
factor, then for big drives the same 
thing should hold true. Thus a 3-ft. 
pulley driving an 18-ft. pulley, should 
transmit the same power as though it 
were driving another 3-ft. pulley, or 
any size between 3 and 18 feet, at the 
same center distance. 

Our data indicates that increasing 
the pulley diameters beyond 36 in. 
does not give much increase in ca- 
pacity, so if both pulleys are larger 
than this the correction factor would 
be 1.00, leaving only center distance 
to be allowed for. The correction 
also becomes 1.00 for center distances 
over 25 ft., when the tight side is 
below, although there is probably 
some increase in capacity for greater 
center distances. 


Road Transport in England 





Costs of the Bradford Dyers’ Association for Operating Fleet 


of Over One Hundred Motor Trucks 
By J. A. Hunter 


ONG hauls of raw materials, as 

from port to mill, are made by rail 
in England and use is sometimes made 
of coasting steamers to shorten and 
cheapen the rail journey. The rail- 
road is used extensively for the ship- 
ment of finished goods over long 
distances, but materials in process are 
moved almost entirely by road trans- 
port. The subdivision of the indus- 
tries into processes carried on in mills 
or works situated some distance apart 
leads to a large amount of road traffic 
and in its progress from fibre to fab- 
ric almost any one lot of material 
covers many miles. 

The expense of continually shifting 
blocks of goods from mill to mill is 
a subtraction from the economies 
arising from subdivision, and in an 
ordinary way little definite informa- 
tion is obtainable about this expense. 
The cost is not in all instances care- 
fully kept and, where it is recorded, 
details are not usually available. 
Where the cost of transport is defi- 
nitely recognized as high, the sufferer 
makes the best of it by setting off the 
gain in convenience against the ad- 
mittedly high rate of ton-mileage. And 
to job dyers and others dependent 
upon prompt supplies a high charge 
for quick haulage may be abundantly 


justified by the avoidance of idle ma- 
chinery. 
Dyers Collect and Deliver 

Job dyers customarily both collect 
and deliver the goods which they treat 
and although most of the journeys are 
between points not more than Io to 
15 miles apart, some are as much as 
60 miles; meaning 120 miles out and 
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six are of over I-ton capacity. In the 
second six months of last year the 
total mileage for all vehicles was 
592,991, or say 882 miles per vehicle 
per month. 
Mileage of Trucks 

The numbers and types of vehicle 
together with a statement of the aver- 
age monthly mileage registered for 
each unit is given below, and in con- 
sidering the subject of mileage it 
has to be reflected that during the 
period in question the dyehouses were 
not on full work. They were work- 
ing in general three days a week and 
this implies some reduction in the 
normal number of journeys, although 
probably not a strictly proportionate 
one. More trips would assuredly 
have been necessary during a 5% 01 
6 day week. 


{verage Monthly Mileage Per Car 
Gasoline Trucks 


4 5/6 ton Saurer ...... a iairaare ca 929 
$5 4 ton Leyland .......... - 1,126 
8 2/3 ton Lancia eee re 911 
23 2 ton Leyland ...... a ce hewn 600 
14 S tom Piet .<<s rent arr ae 858 
2 3/4 ton Maxwell ........ ‘ 547 
SD Rie Sl OO a ot.o's 408 ewer Wile 941 
2 1/2 ton Austin Sb hitamtote es T72 

Steam Trucks 


75 ton Mann 
a I Weay sven oe cw aes , 434 


The figures are not given as illus- 
trations of the capacity of the con- 
veyances but simply as evidences of 
the amount of work given to them; 
this, of course, being affected by the 
proximity of the dyehouse to the 
mills or warehouses for which their 
work is done. 

Monthly Costs 

In arriving at the monthly costs of 
working, the following basis has been 
used: 

Standing charges = Interest on 
Capital + Vehicle Insurance + Es- 
tablishment Charges -++ Deprecia- 
tion -+ License Charges. (Interest 
at 5% per annum and depreciation at 
20%.) 

Running costs = Gasoline + Oil 
+ Grease + Kerosene + Tires + 
Repairs -+ Expenses -++ Driver’s 
Wages + Mate’s Wages. (Expenses 
cover overtime payments. ) 

These two added together supply 
the total and in converting the rec- 
ords into United States currency the 
English penny has been taken in the 
following table at a value of 2 cents. 


~ Average Monthly Cost Records 
—4 ton Leyland- 


5-6 ton (Manchester 


Saurer Service) 
Miles Run .. , 1,114 1,466 
Cost Per Mile, Cents 2.4 29.40 
i Een >, O91 4,335 
Cost Per Ton Per 
Mile, Cents .... 9.30 9.94 





home. The sight of trucks bearing the 
names of dyers is one of the common- 
est on the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
roads. 

It is now practicable to give some 
insight into the economy of road 
transport in England as revealed by 
the records of the Bradford Dyers’ 
Association, a job dyeing concern 
with some 30 branches situated 
mostly in the Bradford and Man- 
chester areas. The Association oper- 
ates a fleet of 112 mechanical vehi- 
cles and of these Io are steam wagons 
of 3-ton or 5-ton capacity used for 
such purposes as hauling coal. Seven 
are passenger vehicles for officials 
and travelers, leaving a remainder of 
95 gasoline trucks, of which all but 


(Local 2-3 ton 2-3 ton 1 ton 
Service) Lancia Leyland Fiat 
987 937 743 817 
39.40 35.60 34.10 24.4 
2,239 1,439 946 687 
17.18 22.52 26.70 81.34 


The short working week may prob- 
ably have meant fuller loads per 
journey, but it appears upon this evi- 
dence that the vehicles which fetch 
and carry for the Bradford Dyers’ 
Association cost a maximum of 42.4 
cents per mile run, and 31.34 cents 
per ton mile. The vehicles in ques- 
tion are not all new ones and their 
ages are from 7 to 68 months. 

Precise figures are not available 
to show the value of the loads but 
this must correspond closely with the 
average value of cotton and wool 
cloths and piece dyed silks. The As- 
sociation is in the most favorable 
position to take advantage of econ- 
omies in handling and its records are 
as representative as any. 
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DUPLAN SILK ¢ ORPORATION ” 


Hazwxrron. Pr. o, ; ae oe 
mie G08 40) 2908, A view of the Spinning Department of the Duplan Silk Mill in 
— Hazleton, Pennsylvania. 
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——! = ees tion. You can not get the utmost out of a humidifying pera 
are % Ke system unless it is automatically regulated. + 8 
Automatic regulation of temperature, by means of rem 
Johnson Thermostats, maintains temperature at one 
point—the best temperature for men, machines and 
The Johnson DUAL Thermostat processes. 


rhis new thermostat maintains one temperature during 


_ In developing machines and methods to the “n'th 
the day and a lower temperature at night. Fuel is saved ‘ 


and at the same time machines and processes are pro- 


degree” many of us have passed by this fundamental 
tected. t - d 
7 question of heat. 
The change from day to night temperature is made 
by merely pushing one control button. Individual Johnson Thermostats are used throughout the country 
requirements can be maintained at uniform temperature . P 
day and night by adjusting the dials in the rooms 


aftiected. 


in thousands of plants. 


Will you give the subject of Temperature Regulation 
the importance it deserves? 


A new catalog giving more information about the regu- 
We are prepared to offer : . ‘ a sa : quest. 
definite suggestions without obligating you in the least. lation of temperature will be sent to you on req 
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Dual Thermostat 


Controls Temperature Econom- 
ically Day and Night 

[during the winter months an at- 
tempt is made to maintain a ‘certain 
uniiorm temperature in the mill 
throughout the day, regardless of the 
outside temperature. At night only 
enough steam is required to prevent 
dyebaths, kettles, water pipes, etc., 
[ chilling and freezing. Without 
regulation, the night temperature is 
usually maintained at a much higher 
point than is necessary. The Johnson 
Service Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has 
designed a device known as the “dual 
thermostat,” by which the night tem- 
perature may be maintained at ex- 
actly the point that offers full pro- 
tection to liquids without waste of 
fuel. Both high and low regulation 
are obtained by the same device. 

All that is necessary to change the 
system from day to night temperature 
is tor the superintendent or the engi- 
neer to push a button in the office. If 
some part of the plant is working at 
night, normal day-time temperature 
may be retained in certain depart- 
ments by turning the dial in the rooms 
affected. It is claimed that, by means 
of the lower temperature, fuel is con- 
served and the moisture content of 
the stock is prevented from decreasing 
noticeably. (When humidifiers are not 


tron 


4 


form in operation, high temperatures per- 
mit rapid evaporation. ) 
[he dual thermostat is equipped 
C. with two bi-metal thermostatic ele- 
ifica- ments, one for normal or day tem- 
Tying peratures and the other for low or 
sani economy temperatures. Either of the 
thermal elements function to control 
1s of temperature accurately and is brought 
into action by the air pressure in the 
* one piping 


system. By the addition of a 
Sit nle . ar > > - ar 
| and im le attachment to the standard 
thermostat, it is now possible by 
momentarily decreasing the pressure 
“nH 'th n the ur piping to about 7 Ibs. and 
restoring it to 15 Ibs., to have either 
rental the normal temperature element or the 
‘Mmperature 


rete! ] 
eC 


element operate as 
thermostat controls accurately 
er thermal element without 
n in temperature noticeable to 
lividual. The change from 
or day to low or night tem 

is accomplished by a push 
witch that the air 
rise and fall in an economical 


yuNtry 


regu: 
quest. per 


controls 


Only the air pressure in the 
reduced; the storage supply 
not is closed 
button  auto- 
completes the change in the 
light control of the dual 


changed, but 
le the push 


lual thermostat is equipped 
neealed key dial to be used 
the instrument to control 


ires constantly at about 7o 


guarantees. 
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deg., 


or to regulate intermittently at 
day or 


night temperatures. ‘This 
dial is stamped with the words “Day” 
and “Dual.” When the word “Day” 
appears before the opening in the 
thermostat front, it will control only 
at normal temperatures. When the 
dial has been turned to show the 
word “Dual” it will control tempera- 
tures at about 70 deg. for normal 
conditions, and 40 to 50 deg. tor off 
periods under the action of the central 
push button switch. Any of the dual 
thermostats in a building can be set 
to operate either at normal tempera 
tures or dual temperatures and can 
be changed from time to 
means of the concealed key 
ment. In addition to the concealed 
key adjustment, an exposed button 
switch has been arranged for the in 
dividual dual thermostat cover. This 
button disengages the low tempera 
ture thermal element and secures tem 
perature regulation on the high point 
or day operation. The next time the 
dual system is operated this instru 
ment is ready to control at either day 
or night conditions. 


time by 
adjust 


Light-Fastness Tester 


New Model Designed for Small 
Laboratories 

In response to a demand 
model of the ‘“fade-ometer” 
for testing the fastness to light ot 
coloring materials, the Atlas Electric 
Devices Co., 360 W. Superior St., 
Chicago, has developed the 
tory type L” especially for use 
requirements are small. The lamp 
element is precisely the same as in 
the standard “commercial” 
and the fading results are identical 
The machine is placed on a table o1 
bench, while access to the lamp mech 
anism is had through the doors at 
the back. 
mens, all conveniently located in front 
at the standard distance of 10 in 
the arc. The bench space occupied is 
24 in. by 28 in., with ; 
of 4I in. 

The fade-ometer assists textile mili 
purchasing dved yarns to check up the 
fastness of the varns within 24 hours 
after the 
quences of possible error on the part 
On the other hand, the 
mills can safely guarantee the degree 


for a 
smaller 


“labora 


here 


machine, 


The capacity is 16 speci 
from 


an overall height 


receipt and avoid conse 


of the dyer. 


of fastness of the goods they s] ip 
This is of immense value to the sales 
department, as buyers are demanding 
Dvers and finishers can 
by using a few ounces of a dye, deter 
mine in a hours whether it will 
stand up to sunlight without running 


the risk of spoiling 


few 
a big batch and 


without the long delay of a sun test 
The exact rates of fading can be de 
termined for different dyes so that dif 
ferent colors of 


to fade 


varns can be chosen 


the finished 


uniformly in 


goods. This will sometimes permit 
The 
the 


the use of less expensive dyes. 

fade-ometer will test material in 

loose fibre, yarn, or fabric. 
Dyestuff manufacturers can quickly 


test the newest colors and different 
methods of dyeing. Thus manufac 
ture or shipment of unsuitable dyes 


can be avoided. Dyes can be graded 


according to detinite 


scale and this can be done in a short 


fastness by a 


time to take advantage of seasonal de 
mands. <A claims as to 
lack of fastness can be quickly cleared 
up. It gives the maker who has a 
well-equipped 


customer's 


testing laboratory an 
immense advantage over the plant that 
depends on guesswork and sun tests 


The fade-ometer utilizes the violet 





Vew Model Fade-Ometer of the Atlas 
Electric Devices Co. 
carbon are, which is controlled and 


maintained constant by 
mechanism 


strument 


automatic 


contained within the in 


cabinet. The are 


streanl 
plays between special electrodes and 
develops a the 


ultra-violet found in 


spectrum -containing 


and other rays 


the spectrum of sunlight. Being of 
the same actinic properties as sun 
light, this are affects all colors and 


produces chemical reactions as in sun 


light. These light characteristics. 
however, never vary. They are iden 
tically reproducible, hence the possi 
bility of an absolute standard. The 


cabinet surrounds the are and encloses 


all of the controlling mechanism It 


has a series of exposure openings, 


equally 


spaced from the are at a dis 


tance based upon a calcula 
light 


Each exposure 


scientific 


tion of relative sun and are 
values and distances 
opening receives the same volume of 


light per unit of area 


Che samples or swatches to be 
tested are placed in individual holders 
which are positioned before the cabi 
net openings. The holders are ar 
ranged to cover a portion of the sam 


ple so that comparison may be 


made 
between tested and untested portions 
The tested 

mounted on a 


full 


1 1 
samples inay then he 


standard test card giv 


ing data as to material tested 


dvestuff used, length of exposure, and 
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useful details 
valuable record. 


other forming an in- 
The cabinet is made 
in two sections, the lower of which 
can be raised for renewing the elec- 
trodes and cleaning the globe. The 
cabinet and holder mounting are con- 
structed in such manner that the tem- 
perature of the exposed surfaces of 
the samples is normal for testing pur- 


poses. Underneath the light is pro- 
vided the humidifer which is kept 
filled with water. The radiant heat 


from the light evaporates this water 
and carries the vapor upward through 
the drum, thus maintaining the proper 
humidity in the region of the samples 

The fade-ometer is used wherever 
electric current is available, either al- 
ternating or direct. The entire struc 
ture is a self-contained unit requiring 
no installation except the connection 
of its two conductors to a 
current. 


source of 
It should be connected to a 
power circuit rather than to a lighting 
circuit. The power 
cuits is commonly 220 volts. 


voltage of cir- 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


Corron chopper 1,557,102 ( J 
Smith, McKinney, Tex 

Dvr, Disazo. 1,557,265. R. C. Miller, 
Winfield, L. I. New York. 

Farrkic printing machine 1,556,976 
N. C. Thackeray, Pawtucket, R. 1 
KNITTING machine, Selective thread 

feeding mechanism for circular l,- 


556,867 H. L. Munz, Philadelphia, 
Pa 

Loom 1,557,315. C. J. Nauen, W 
Somerville, Mass. 
looms, Attachment for. 1,557,002 \ 
J. Astle, Middletown, Conn. 


Looms, Warp stop mechanism for. 1, 
556,807. G. W. Reid, Lawrence, 
\. Durand, Methuen, Mass 

Looms, Warp stop mechanism for. 1,- 
556,80. M L Stone, Lawrence, 
Mass 


ind 


SPINNING and like machines, Builder 
mechanism for 1,557,363. E. Hart- 
ley, Whitinsville, Mass 

TextiteE fabric and manufacturing the 
same 1,557,398 c Balay, St 
Etienne, France 

THREAD cutter, Shuttle feeler 1,556 
SOS Lo Rhoades, Hopedale, Mass 

Tire fabric and making the same, Cord 


1,557,329. i 3 Respress, New York, 
Nore 

YARN winding machines, Builder mecl 
anism for. 1,556,814. H. H. Burdett, 
Hopedale, Mass 

YARNS, Machine for curling or decurl 


ing yarns. 1,557,182. B.D. Micklet! 
] 


waite, Huddersfield, England 

KNITTING machine Ss, Web restraining at 
tachment for 1,555,607 rn. GG 
Querns, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Loom. 1,555,073. FE. Perrin, Port Jer- 
vis, N. Y 

Looms, Spool chain for Ant 
1,555,159 W. W. Rob \ 
ceste Ma 

SPINDLI f self-acting mule M y 
of, 1,555.38 J. LL. Rushte Pe 
Eng 

SPINNING spindl 1,555,693 F. | 
Mueller, Mt. Vernon, N. Y 

Wert carrier | 17 


MaLlazine 


1. Wentz, Danville, Va 
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The American Woolen Company ~ 
offers to the trade and to the = 
American public, the most exten- ph 
sive lines of fabrics in America. << 
iti 

The unending variety of weaves 
and patterns meets every demand 2 
for style and color variation. And - 
every fabric, from the least ex- rw 
pensive to the very finest quality, an 
is offered at a price that makes _ 
each fabric unequaled for its “per - 
dollar” value. or 
Demand American Woolen Com- - 
pany’s fabrics for custom-made or - 
ready-to-wear garments. a 
in m 

‘* Makers of correct fabrics for vi 
men’s and women’s wear.”’ ‘ 


struc 
Anal 
ea] a 
Cdl 


American Woolen Company = 


. the 
Selling Agency ; 
Opera 
American Woolen Company of New York Ufact 
John W. Burrows, Pres. ze 


225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Chemistry and Physics of the Wool Fibre 





Chemical Composition of the Fibre and Its Impurities—Effect of Heat and Moisture—Various Ways in Which 


Water Is Held by Fibre—Action of Acids, Alkalies, Oxidizing Agents, Formaldehyde, 


JY OOL is an excellent illustra- 
tion of a complex organic 
compound. It is thus clas- 
sified for two reasons— 

first. because of the old theory which 
supposed organic compounds the re- 
sult of life processes ; and, second, be- 
cause of the modern theory which ar- 
bitrarily classes all carbon compounds 
The theory of organic 
compounds resulting merely from the 
life process necessarily has been dis- 
carded, because many can be synthe- 
sized from the most prosaic and life- 
less of inorganic starting points. 
Wool remains to be synthesized, and 
itis not Hable to call for headline an- 
this connection for 
some time to come. 


as organic. 


nouncements in 


lextile chemistry is a_ relatively 
and, while tremen- 
dous strides have been made in classi- 
fying the whys of textile processes, 
much remains to be done and ex- 
plained. The textile chemist is hand- 
icapped by a lack of exact knowledge 
the constitution of wool. A 
metallurgical chemist deals with ele- 
ments of which much is known. For 
iron and the manner in 
which it is atfected by sulphur, phos- 
phorous, manganese, etc., have been 
investigated, so that volumes of infor- 
mation are available. In fact, some 
fairly definite knowledge as to the 
comparison of terrestrial and celestial 
iron is afforded by heavenly bodies 
coming through space to this earth 
of ours 


new profession; 


as to 


instance, 


Those who purchase and use wool 
in manufacturing will subscribe to the 
statement that there are no two lots 
of wool alike. Some appreciation of 
the reason for such a statement can 
be gained when it is considered that 
We are dealing with a substance, or 
mixture of substances, the chemical 
structure of which is unknown. 
Analysis may show the actual chemi- 


cal components, such as carbon, oxy- 
gen and nitrogen, but the constitution 
is still a mystery. 


\nalysis of Raw Wool 


Raw ’r unscoured wool is a very 
hf material in appearance than 

which enters the carding 
us preliminary to cloth man- 
Utactu It contains wool fat, suint 


Woo! perspiration, vegetable mat- 


er st as seeds, burrs, ete., and 
earthy matter such as sand. The 
Mposition of these extraneous mat- 
ters is of interest primarily to the 
scourins mill, and not necessarily to 


Salts and Other Chemicals—Methods of Bleaching 


By Frederick 


the user of the clean wool. It is be- 
cause of the presence of such things 
that wool shrinks. After scouring, 
many wools yield as little as 30 lbs. 
of clean wool to 100 lbs. of greasy 


Albert Hayes 


settled and collected in tanks and 
treated with sulphuric acid. This 
breaks up the liquor, and there ac- 
cumulates a layer of fat consisting 
of. wool grease, as well as fatty acids 


This is the fifth of a series of articles on the fundamentals of 


wool chemistry and physics. 
Aug. 8, Sept. 5, and Oct. 10. 


Previous articles appeared July 4, 
The object of the author is to 


assist the man engaged in wool manufacturing to understand 


the various reactions and physical changes which occur in the 


processes with which he is concerned. 


The series makes clear 


many interesting facts not generally understood. 


wool. This is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing analysis: 
Earthy matter deposited by wash- 

ing the wool in water........ 26.06% 


Suint or yolk soluble in cold 

GNNTAEIOG WOE ooo neo hreaes ys 32.74% 
Neutral fats soluble in ether... 8.57% 
Earthy matters adhering to the 

MRS tan drra Wass aia) kaa tos hare 1.40% 
UE URS ere Gas ae lacane We eae 31.23% 


100 .00% 

In general, there are two methods 
of washing and wool, by 
far the more common being the intro 
duction of the greasy wool into suc- 


cleaning 


cessive bowls, each containing a solu 
tion of soap and soda in water. The 
wool passing through these successive 
machines comes out the other end 
clean and white ready for the drying 
operation. The other process is the 
pretreatment of the greasy wool with 
a solvent, and it is by this 
method that the pure wool grease can 
be recovered. 
Wool Grease 


only 


Wool grease is mostly to be 
found as the external coating on the 
fibre, which serves to protect it from 
mechanical injury while on the living 
animal. Such wool grease, when re- 
covered by a solvent method, makes 
a material called “lanolin,” which, be- 
cause of its high emulsifiable power, 
is largely used as a basis for oint- 
ments. Wool grease is found to con- 
chiefly material called 
cholesterol, on isolation, ap- 
pears as a wax-like substance 
readily emulsifiable in water. 

It is the practice of some scouring 
plants to recover the crease 
from the scoured wools. It is some 
times true that this action is required 
by health authorities prior to dis- 
charging the industrial waste into the 
sewer or river which may be unfor- 
tunate enough to receive it. In such 
cases, the dirty scouring liquors are 


ot a 
which, 
solid, 


sist 


wool 





from the soap used in scouring. This 
layer of fat is led to filter beds, and 
the magma which gradually collects 
after drying out 
draulic steam 


is pressed in hy 
rhe 
covered is a dark brown fat, 
ordinary temperatures. It 


“degras,” 


oil re 
solid at 


iS sold as 


presses. 


and is used primarily in the 
leather and rope industry, as well as 
for ointments in which color 
is no particular object. 


a basis 


Suint 
The suint or dried perspiration 
which adheres to the raw wool fibre 
consists principally of the potash salts 
of various fatty acids. of 
its solubility, it can be easily re- 
moved by steeping the raw wool in 
luke-warm water. During the war, 
when potash salts became so scarce, 
there were sporadic attempts to com- 
mercialize this process, but the potas- 
sium thus recovered is contaminated 


Because 


with sodium salts, and its subsequent 
purification is so expensive as to ren- 
der the impractical except 
under such extraordinary conditions 
as were brought about by the war. 
The earthy matter which adheres to 
the wool is not, of course, a part of 
the wool at all and differs depending 
on the location of the growing sheep. 


pre cess 


Ultimate Analysis 
This leads to the question of what 
is pure wool, and the purpose of this 


article primarily is to discuss the 
chemistry and physics of commer- 
cially scoured wool. Its ultimate 


analysis shows the presence of car- 
bon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen and 
sulphur. This what distin- 
guishes its composition from silk and 
all other textile fibres. On an aver- 
age, its composition may be taken as 
f Carbon, hydrogen, 


last is 


ollows: 50%; 


Metallic 


7%; oxygen, 22%-26%: nitrogen, 
15%-17%; and sulphur, 2%-4%. 
Probably several other substances in 
no way related to wool have the same 
general or ultimate analysis. Further 
inquiry however, that 
reacts in general in such a 


show Ss, wool 


manner 


that it may be classed as a proteid 
and particularly known as_ keratin. 
Other proteids are albumin, casein 


and gelatin. Keratin is the substance 
of which hoofs, finger nails, horns, 
hair and feathers are composed 
made evident 


by the odor of the burning fibre. 


Nitrogen in wool is 
Vhis 
test is commonly made use of to dis- 
Che 
odor on 


tinguish it from silk and cotton. 
wool characteristic 
due to 
matter 
Sulphur is 
makes 


has a 


burning, the nitrogenous 


animal present. 

the constituent which 
unusual in textile 
It is similar to the albuminoids 
in that it contains a relatively small, 
though widely fluctuating, amount of 


wool the 


fibres. 


sulphur. 
trom 


Different samples will show 
8% to 4% of sulphur Che 
manner in which sulphur exists in the 
molecular structure of the fibre is by 
no means clear, as the majority can 
be simply removed without ap- 
parent structural modification of the 
fibre itself. This appears to indicate 
that the sulphur is probably 


any 


present 
in two forms, one of which is an ulti- 
mate constituent of the fibre, and the 
other or larger part is present as a 
more loosely combined compound. 
The appear to 
exhibit of both 
The acid nature of 
wool accounts for the possibility of 
formation of the with 
various metallic advantage of 
which is taken in the mordanting or 
preparation of wool with chrome for 
certain classes of dyestuffs. 


chemical reactions 
the 


acids and _ bases. 


characteristics 


compounds 
salts, 


It is also 
possible to show that a certain amount 
of alkali can be absorbed and neutral- 
ized by wool. 


Chemicals and Reagents 


In the course of the conversion of 
the greasy into the finished 
cloth, it necessarily comes in contact 
with many chemicals and reagents 
often under conditions of considerable 
temperature. The mere drying of 
wool after, scouring involves the effect 


W OC | 


of heat on wool. 

If wool is heated in a dry atmos- 
phere, over the boiling point of water, 
its natural 
moisture and the fibre becomes rough, 
harsh and brittle with a great decrease 
in tensile strength. If left in the air, 


it loses or hygroscopic 
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Harwood Spencer : 


for < 
of 


Automatic Stock Oiling Machine | « 


to cl 
For years practical mill men have appreciated the importance of properly oiling ‘oe 
aDsol 


stock. In the old days the work was done by hand—but it was impossible to get collo 
uniform results. Hand oiling is too tedious a proposition to expect a man to put Proce 
exactly or approximately the same quantity of oil on each batch of stock. hat 





The machine shown above has eliminated slip-shod methods. The oil is applied state 
uniformly because the machine is automatic. Another feature is that it requires has 
no floor space as it is set in position on the feed table between the picker feed and ra 


the picker. 


Complete information gladly furnished on request. 


GEO.S. HARWOOD & SON |. 


53 State Street, BOSTON, Mass. cay 
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regain moisture again and some 
of softness and strength. If wool 
js h. cted in a moist atmosphere to the 
san) temperature, it becomes plastic 
and the form tq which it is shaped 
becc\ues permanent when later cooled. 
[hi. property is the basis of the crab- 
bing and. pressing of wool fabrics as 
well as the shaping of felt hats. 

s illustrates the fact that the re- 
lations of wool and heat are compli- 
cated by the third factor of moisture. 
Textile materials develop considerable 
heat when absorption of water occurs, 
and it has been proved experimentally 
that the regain of moisture by the 
bone dry fibre depends rather largely 
on the temperature. 


Regain 

The first commercial application of 
the property of regain occurs in the 
scouring of wool. After the scouring 
and drying operations, wool is usually 
stored or allowed to condition, or in 
other words to regain moisture from 
the surrounding atmosphere until it is 
in a condition of moisture equilibrium. 


This will vary, depending on the 
temperature and humidity of the 
atmosphere. 


The relative humidity of the atmos- 
phere is the ratio of the vapor pressure 
existing at any time to the maximum 
or saturation point for the prevailing 
temperature. The sensation of dry- 
ness or dampness of the air depends 
on this ratio. “So also does the absorp- 
tion of moisture by a mass of wool 
fibre. In England a very definite al- 
lowance is made for moisture in wool, 
while in this country there is no com- 
mercial law or agreement except that 
12% is considered the normal moisture 
content of wool. There are tables pub- 
lished by English authorities which 
are the result of comprehensive tests 
for a period of years. The absorption 
of water by wool is a_ reversible 
process, in so far as, if the atmos- 
phere becomes dryer, the water is re- 
leased in whole or in part according 
to circumstances. 

If wool is immersed in water, it first 
absorbs the liquid, and, as is usual in 
colloid substances, swells up in the 
process to a limit which is far beyond 
the limit of the atmospheric regain. 
That is to say, the wool has reached 
the gel or swollen hydrated colloid 
state. This maximum saturation value 
has been proved difficult to determine, 
but if a wool has been immersed in 
water for a time sufficient to reach this 
maximum and is then removed, the 
Water may be regarded as held in the 
following ways: 


|. Mechanically entangled within 
the thre itself. If such wool is put 
Into extractor and whizzed, a great 
deal of this water can be thrown out. 
Chis question is important for prac- 
tical application in the proper length 
of time to operate a centrifuge. It 
seem that in both wool and cotton 
the | mit of removal of this me- 
chan: ally held water lies at about 45% 
to 5 '%. Above this, mechanically 
held ater will be expelled, but water 
held other means can .only be par- 
= emoved by either centrifugal or 
othe 


rms of mechanical drying. 
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2. Water is also held by the wogi 
fibre on its surface as a liquid layer 
or film. 

3. Water’ which has penetrated the 
tissue of the -wool fibres and caused 
the swelling of the wool substances 
can be called colloidal water. This in 
wool reaches a maximum of 30% to 
40% of-the original volume. 

4. Some part of the water is present 
in the colléid in a more intimate com- 
bination, and possesses strong afhnity 
for the molecule of the wool substance. 
This is similar to the water of crystal 
lization of an ordinary chemical salt, 
and its complete removal constitutes 
such changes that the wool fibre may 
be unable to resume its normal state 
Complete removal destroys the absorp- 
tion qualities of wool to a large extent. 

Conditioning machines are also used 
for cloth after drying whereby the 
cloth, hot from the finishing opera- 
tions, passes through machines in 
which the air is completely saturated 
with moisture. The goods come out 
at the other end cooled; and, to a large 
extent, the normal moisture content 
has been picked up. As stated pre- 
viously, the effect of high heat in the 
presence of moisture produces a very 
different effect on the wool fibre. 


Action of Acids 


The wool when treated with dilute 
acids does not appear to undergo any 
appreciable change. Although a cer- 
tain amount of acid is very readily 
absorbed, acids are held in such a 
form that continued washing does not 
entirely remove them. It is probable 
that the acid is retained permanently 
by some form of mechanical absorp- 
tion or combination. Dilute hydro- 
chloric and sulphuric acid affect wool 
in a similar way, namely, by increas- 
ing the affinity of the fibre for acid 
colors and decreasing the affinity for 
basic colors. Prolonged boiling with 
dilute acids decomposes the wool. 


In common with most other organic 
substances, cotton is totally destroyed 
by the action of concentrated mineral 
acids. The basis of carbonizing is 
the ability of wool to withstand the 
action of H:SOs, even in its concen- 
trated form for a short time. The 
sulphuric acid acts on the cellulose 
of vegetable fibres which may be 
present in wool. On drying, the 
cellulose is thus destroyed, but the 


wool to a large extent retains its 
original properties. 

Wool has an avidity for most 
organic acids, but tannic acid is an 
exception. To set tannic acid in 
wool fibre, a treatment with some 


substance like tartar emetic is neces- 
sary. 
Action of Alkalies 

Wool is completely destroyed by 
a 5% solution of caustic soda at the 
boiling temperature. The weaker 
alkaline salts, such as sodium carbo- 
nate, do not have this deleterious 
action at low temperatures. At high 
temperatures and concentrations, very 
serious corrosion of the fibre takes 
place. The peculiar reaction takes 
place with concentrated caustic soda 
in the cold for short times, whereby 


AG 


the wool actually becomes stronger... 


As the 
however, complete 
fibre takes place. 


rises, 
the 


soon as temperature 


solution of 


Tp . ® 
Through the microscope, an exam- 
ination of the treated fibre shows the 


individual scales of the surface of 
the wool to be more or less fused 
together to a smooth surface. Con 


tinuation of the treatment shows the 
wool gradually swelling and then fall 
ing away to complete disintegration. 


Ammonia, ammonium carbonate, 
borax, sodium triphosphate, and so 
on, do not harm the wool and are 
consequently used in scouring wool 
in connection with soap. 

Oxidizing Agents 

Oxidation is the basis of the 
bleaching of wool. Hydrogen per- 


oxide either sold directly or prepared 
from sodium 
effective 


peroxide is a_ most 
bleaching agent, 
the coloring matter or pigment of 
the wool is destroyed. It is particu- 
larly valuable because the peroxide 
has no bad effect on the wool fibre 
itself. 

Potassium permanganate 1S a 
powerful oxidizing agent, but is 
rarely used for bleaching purposes. 

Wool may also be bleached by the 
action of sulphur dioxide produced by 
burning sulphur. The old-fashioned 
method employed by many mills is to 
festoon the goods in a tight house and 
burn sulphur in an iron dish. The 
sulphur combines with the oxygen of 
the air to form sulphur dioxide gas, 
which in turn dissolves in the water 
contained in the goods to be bleached. 
The sulphurous acid (H:SO:) thus 
formed is the active bleaching agent. 

While chlorine is the most exten- 
sively used bleaching agent for cot- 
ton, it cannot be used for this purpose 
on wool because of its most peculiar 
action on this fibre. By moist 
chlorine gas, wool is completely de- 
composed; but in a weak solution of 
hypochlorite, such as is 
chloride of lime, it 
and becomes 
usual way. The fibre becomes harsh, 
takes high luster, acquires a 
scroop, and completely loses its felt 
ing qualities, but it attains an addi 
tional attraction for coloring matter. 
Chlorine finds some use in the manu 
facture of a nonshrinkable 
underwear. The property of luster 
ing wool by this method finds appli 
cation in the lustering of 


whereby 


formed by 
absorbs chlorine 


altered in a most un- 


on a 


woolen 


Oriental 
rugs. 
Action of Formaldehyde 
The presence of formaldehyde in 
an alkaline bath to a large extent 
protects the fibre from the corrosive 
action of alkali. Advantage of this 
is taken in dyeing wool with sulphur 
colors, which require the presence of 
strong alkaline sodium sulphide. 


Metallic Salts and Mordants 

Wool not absorb the neutral 
salts such as sodium chloride, glaubers 
salt, etc., to any appreciable extent. 
Some of the more reactive salts, such 
as potassium nitrate, are affected be- 
cause the wool has acted as a reduc- 
ing agent, depriving the salt of a 
molecule of oxygen. 


does 


icin ss 
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Wool ic -very_ reactive with the salts 
of the heavy metals, such as salts of 
aluminum, iron, chromium, copper and 
tin. On this property is the 
methods of mordanting with 
various metallic salts~in preparation 
for its dyeing with certain classes of 
dyestuffs. The mordant which finds 
most extensive application is chrome, 
usually sodium dichromate. On_ boil- 
with a sodium 
dichromate, the fibre actually absorbs 
a certain portion of chrome in com- 
pound. The fibre apparently 
has a reducing action. This action is 
accelerated by the presence of acids 
and 


based 
wool 


ing wool solution of 


wool 


certain organic compounds, 
usually sulphuric, tartaric, lactic, and 
formic acids. 

The treatment with tungstic acid is 
used in the moth-proofing process. 


Weighting of Fabric 

In the old days of silk manufacture, 
the most valuable dyer was the one 
who could make 2 lbs. of silk appear 
where only one went process. 
This done by loading the silk 
with tin salts, according to many long 
and complicated formulas which were 
passed from father to son as valuable 
trade secrets. This, of course, was 
mere adulteration, and it is probable 
that grandmothers in these days do 
not care for the heavily weighted 
black silk dresses which were the 
most highly prized possession of the 
old ladies not so long ago. 

For some types of fabrics made 
from wool, it is desirable and even 
necessary to add weighting materials 
to impart certain desirable qualities. 
This is achieved by using certain 
chemicals such as magnesium chloride, 
useful because of its hygroscopic 
properties, glucose, glycerine, etc. 

Color of Wool 

In 2 previous article it was shown 
that wool varied from a fairly white 
substance to even gray and black, and 
that this coloring substance was dis 
tributed in the medulla in the form 
of granules. Ordinary wool, how- 


into 
was 


ever highly selected, scoured and 
bleached, is not a pure white sub- 
stance in the sense that bleached cot- 
ton is white. In bleaching with 
sulphur, a very fair white can be 
obtained, but not permanently. On 
exposure to the air some of the 


original color returns with consequent 
On the other 
hand, hydrogen peroxide provides a 
permanent bleach. 
may result from exposure, dry heat- 
ing, steam, boiling with water, and 


yellowing of the wool. 


Jrowning of wool 


action of alkalies and strong acids. 
Therefore, it is necessary to avoid an 
excess of any of the processes of 


crabbing, mordanting, dyeing, hot 
pressing, and calendering ; and in gen- 
eral it may be said that all alkalies 
produce in yellowing or 
browning effect. 


wool a 


Ninety-Six, S. C. The Ninety-Six 
Cotton Mill has let congract for erection 
of a school building which will cost 
$40,000. The work will begin at once. 
The building will be one story and will 
contain four classrooms, an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 225 and a 
library. 
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Dependable #11 Wags. Alwape! 


Confidence 


OTHING gives the 
Designer of Worsteds 

as much confidence as the 
knowledge that the Colored 
Spun Silks he selects for his 
samples will retain their 
shade and lustre and attrac- 
tive character after processing. 


We can be of SERVICE to you. Communicate with us. 


American Silk Spinning Co 


Providence, 
Nev pork Office 1 Nedison Ave. 
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Variations in Yarn Structure 





Characteristics Imparted to Woolen and Worsted Yarns by the 
Various Systems of Manufacture—Effect on Fabric 


By Brompton 


T E relation of yarn structure to 
‘loth structure is not given the 
stucy by spinners that it ought to re- 
ceive. Yet, few need to be reminded 
that in the structure of a thread we 
have. to a large extent, the character 
and general appearance of the woven 
or knitted fabric. The spinner who 
takes up this study to anticipate, if 
possible, his customer’s requirements, 
or to further enhance the value of his 
customers’ products, is sure to suc- 
ceed, rather than the spinner whose 
hand has to be forced to bring about 
any improvements. 

Yarns vary in structure to a marked 
degree. Beginning with widely dif- 
ferent threads as our first examples, 
we have this clearly shown. Com- 
pare a typical woolen thread with a 
typical worsted thread, and we see 
fundamental differences in structure, 
which result in fabrics differing widely 
in appearance and utility. This is as 
true when the original materials com- 
posing both threads are the same, as 
when they differ. The method of 
treatment has been different, and the 
structure of the yarn is paramount in 
importance from the fabric stand- 
point. 

Mule and Frame Spun 

\Voolen yarns can be divided into 
) great classes, according to struc- 
>; viz., mule spun and frame spun. 
Just as similar materials may become 
either woolen or worsted, so similar 
materials may be either mule or frame 
spun. There is no chemical or me- 
chanical change effected in the struc- 
ture of the fibres in converting them 
to yarn. The treatment to which the 
material is subjected produces, by 
mechanical means, a change in the re- 
lation of the fibres to each other, 
which forms the essential difference 
between these yarns. 

Further, the yarn structure, char- 
acteristic of both these yarns, is en- 
tirely produced in one operation— 
spinning. The condensed slivers may 
be identical, but if one yarn is spun 
on the mule, and the other on the 
continuous frame, there is a difference 
between them, though both are woolen 
yarns, judged from the intermingled 
arrangement of the fibres. 

he differences between these two 
yarns are as follows: The mule-spun 
yarn has a dense core of fibres, due 





to the yarn receiving twist during 
dratting. This solidifies the central 
fibres, and gives to the confused mass 
a ‘egree of compactness. But the 


absence ot roller drafting allows short 
fibres to keep a position outside the 
regular order of fibres in the center 
of the yarn, with the result that the 
yar is fluffy or bulky. Thus, a mule 
yarn can be recognized by its 
Orcerly arrangement of fibres in the 
pit’ of the thread, and the confused 
an. clustered projecting fibres on its 
suriace, 

e frame-spun yarn has its fibres 


in more parallel order. This  struc- 
ture is suitable for the production of 
fabrics in which the designer wishes 
to exercise his art in smaller and 
clearer patterns, and produce cloth 
more distinct in weave. The frame- 
spun woolen yarn approaches more 
nearly to the worsted yarn character, 
especially when produced from mate 
rial above the average length used 
for woolen. Frame spinning is more 
suitable for thick counts, by reason 
of its more accommodating draft. 


Structure Indicated 

Woolen yarns are usually named in 
England according to the style or 
class of material used. Familiar 
names are saxony, cheviot, and low 
woolens. But attached to 
have now the name which indicates 
the structure, such as mule-spun sax- 
ony, frame-spun cheviot, etc. If 
frame and mule-spun yarns were used 
together indiscriminately, pieces would 
be spoiled by being filling barred or 
warp rowed, 


these we 


Woolen yarns vary from the very 
rough ‘type, produced by intermediate 
feeding, mule spinning, etc., to the 
smoother frame-spun yarn. The de 
gree of roughness or the varn struc- 
ture desired depends largely upon 
the designer or finisher. They are 
responsible for the final appearance 
of the cloth, to obtain which the right 
kind of yarn must be used. 

The difference between woolen and 
worsted yarns is based on the yarn 
formation. A yarn in which fibres 
are parallel is worsted, and one in 
which they are entangled is woolen. 
Briefly yarns made from 
combed wool are worsted; from un- 
combed wool, woolen. There is one 
noted exception to this last rule, viz., 
carpet varns, which, though mad 
from uncombed wool, are yet worsted. 
This is classified as a worsted yarn, 
as it passes through all the drawing 
processes and, by gradual elongation 
between rollers, becomes smooth in 
appearance. This yarn may be said 
to be the nearest approach to woolen 
among worsted yarns, yet the differ- 
ence between the two is obvious. 

The yarn structure for carpet 
manufacture has been studied and the 
best yarn, all things considered, is the 
carded yarn, that is, the uncombed 
worsted yarn. What is wanted for 
carpets, among other things, is a cheap 
yarn; and to cut out combing with 
its double cost, i. e., cost of combing 
and loss of noil removed, makes con- 
siderable difference in price. Again, 
allowing the short fibres to remain 
gives to the yarn a fuller handle, 
which is also desired. The use of 
these yarns has extended to cloth 
manufacture, but yarns similar to 
these, though not as good, can be 
made on the woolen system, and, be- 
ing usually cheaper, are usually pre- 
ferred. 

There are four classes of worsted 


stated, 


yarns, one mule-spun and three frame- 
spun yarns; viz., cap, flyer and ring. 
This classification deals only with the 
construction of the yarn, depending 
upon the style of spinning used. 
These classes can be extended in num- 
ber by differentiating between 
French-drawn, cone or open-drawn, 
followed by one of the spinning 
methods. Thus we may have the fol- 
lowing sequence of operations: 
French-drawn and fly-spun. 
French-drawn and cap-spun. 
French-drawn and mule-spun. 
Cone-drawn and cap-spun. 
Cone-drawn and ring-spun. 
Cone-drawn and flyer-spun. 
Open-drawn and cap-spun. 
Open-drawn and ring-spun. 
Open-drawn and flyer-spun. 


\ssuming that all these operations 
conducted on similar 


put through each, we 


materials 
should 


were 
obtain 
nine types of yarn, varying much be 
tween the extremes, and slightly in 
the average. An interesting study in 
yarn formation is presented here, and 
practically the whole ground is cov 
ered, so far as spinning is concerned. 

We should probably 


tremes in the 


find the ex 
French-drawn mule 
spun, and the open-drawn cap-spun. 
In the former, we should have a yarn 
which, while retaining the true 
worsted thread character of smooth- 
ness, would combine softness and full 


ness of handle, and 


yield a yarn 
“foody” in use, either for knit goods 
or weaving. In the French-drawn 


mule-spun yarn, we have the result of 
organizing and co-ordinating all the 
processes of manufacture to qbtain a 
definite yarn construction. These pro 
materials 
which further enhance the full-handl 
ing property of the yarn. 
economically 


cesses allow the use of 
This is 
these 
materials are plentiful and cheaper 
than those used in the other systems 
of yarn manufacture. The longer 
clothing wools, skin wools, carbonized 
wools, droughty wools, B. A. and M. 
V. wools of irregular length are not 
impossible on the French-drawing 
mule-spinning machinery. 


advantageous, as 


Wide Variation 

The open-drawn cap-spun yarn will 
be much compact than the 
French-drawn mule-spun yarn. No 
amount of care or ingenuity on the 
part of those in control will bring the 
former yarn within range of the lat 
ter. The mechanical structure of the 
two yarns is different, because in one 
there is the consolidation brought 
about by cumulative twist, imposed in 
each operation to overcome drag, and 
culminating in the cap system of spin- 
ning, which puts the yarns into the 
least area possible. In the other, the 
porcupine treatment keeps open the 
fibres and retains the bulkiness com- 
mon to thick slivers, even in the final 
processes, where the sliver, though 
light, occupies a large area in com- 
parison. 

This is not lost in mule spinning, 
but the method of twisting allows the 
fibres to lie parallel to each other and 
yet without being compact. 

It will be understood from the 


more 


(2807) 87 
above paragraphs that mule-spun 
yarns vary from cap-spun yarns 


in two respects: (1) structure; (2) 
material used; but we venture to 
state that the former difference is 
more important and, to some extent, 
responsible for the latter. Mule-spun 
yarns can be used for all classes of 
wool textures, but their chief use is 
in making kmit goods, and soft full 
handling goods. 

Experiments have been made to 
produce the characteristic Continental 
yarn by French drawing 
with cap spinning. The result was a 
yarn between the two. Further ex- 
periments tried were French drawing 
followed by flyer spinning. The yarn 
produced was more satisfactery than 
the French-drawn cap-spun yarn, but 
did not come up to the standard of 
the mule-spun yarn. * 


following 


The flyer-spun yarn wat also more 
than the mule spun, and de- 
velopments are hardly possible in that 
direction, though one cannot be sure. 


costly 


Probably some firm, adopting this se- 
quence of processes, may strike a suc- 
cessful line in cloth or knitted wear, 
and give an impetus to this method of 
yarn manufacture 

The nearest approach we have to 
the French-drawn mule-spun yarn, all 
things considered, including cost, is 
the cone-drawn cap-spun yarn. This 
is often used by the hosiery manu- 
facturers when the other 
not available. 


yarns are 


Want Compactness 
For many purposes we can manage 
without French drawing and mule 
For many purposes they 
are unsatisfactory and almost impos- 
sible. 


spinning. 


Some yarns are required to be 
as close and compact in structure as 


it is possible to make them. Yarns 
required for lusters, linings, etc., from 


English wool gp to 16 in. in length, 
and yarns r@@tired for glaces, bril- 
liantines, sid#ians, etc., from mohair 
and similar. fibres, cannot be made 
satisfactorily’ on the French-drawing 
mule-spinning system. 

lor these Wwe,require the cumulative 
twist of open drawing, and the solid- 
ifying inflggnce of twist and drag in 
frame spinning. Crossbred yarns of 
low and mefium quality, when re- 
quired for serges, etc., are often satis- 
factory when produced on open draw- 
ing, followed by flygmor ring spinning. 
Fine crossbreds (5@to 58s quality) 
need moregycate ause of their 
shorter tenths. Open drawing and 
cap spintiing produce a lean yarn. 
Much better results are obtained from 
cone-drawing, cap spinning, and still 
better results from ring or flyer spin- 
ning. For erdinary warp and filling 
requirements, cap spinning would no 
doubt be used, from the productive 
standpomit ; but for hosiery yarns, ring 
and flyer spinning are advantageous. 
Thusy-slight modifications in yarn 
structure are produced by varying the 
systems of drawing and spinning used. 
It was said by a spinner a few years 
ago, who had introduced cone roving 
in place of open, that he could see a 


(Continued on page 99) 
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Women say— 


‘THE AMAZING thing about Celanese hosiery and 
undergarments is that there is so much life in them!” 

Full of static electricity themselves, they are 
delightfully comfortable to the skin. 

Also, they react to the electricity generated 
by the body and cling to the skin as a bit of paper 
clings to rubbed amber. No other fiber possesses 
this quality. 

This is why, with Celanese hosiery, there is 
never any bagginess or bulging about the ankles. 

Celanese hosiery keeps its form, which is the 
form of the limb it covers. 

Celanese, dyed with its special SRA dyes, is fast to sun, 
soap, salt-water and perspirations. {[Waterproof, highly 
elastic, remarkably durable, and with unique hygienic 


qualities. [Even in a plain fabric no shiners are ever 
found when Celanese is used. 


CELANESE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
BRAND YARN 


Our dyeing and textile experts are at your serv- 
ice, ready to help you use Celanese to your 
profit. Ask us to send you our concise bro- 
chure: What you should know about Celanese 


The AMERICAN CELLULOSE © CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Ltd 
15 East 26th Street, New York 


WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 





November 


- 


/, 


] 





CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of The American Cellulose & Chemical Manufacturing Company, Ltd., to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS 





Uneven Filling in 
Filled Cotton Fabric 
Technical Editor: 
ease examine the enclosed sample 
of rayon-filled cotton fabric and_ state 
where the blamie should be laid for the 
number of horizontal streaks. 
(5567 ) 
Qne edge of the circle marked on the 
swatch touches a shiner which is about 
3 in. long, and the rest of the pick on 
which the shiner is located is perfect. 
The other edge of the circle touches a 
miss-weave or broken pick in the cloth. 
This is not a shiner. It looks to me 
as though the filling has broken or be- 
come exhausted and the weaver has 
failed to match the pick. The back of 
the cloth will show where the pick is 
broken better than the face of the cloth. 


Rayon- 


oT t 


We do not know whether the fault is 
being found with the small shiner, the 
broken pick, or the irregularity in the 
size or count of the filling. If you are 
finding fault with the small shiner, the 
blame can honestly be laid on the quality 
of the filling. The fault of the broken 
pick can be laid to the weaver. The 
most serious fault in this swatch seems 
to be the irregularity of the size or 
count of the filling. The count of the 
filling seems to range from about 150 
denier to about 100 denier. This can 
be seen by the naked eye and shows up 
glaringly under the glass. The quality 
of the filling is very poor. 

The defective filling, as it appears in 
the swatch that was submitted, is visible 
to the naked eye, not as shiners, but as 
an irregularity in the diameter of the 
thread. If the fault was in the shuttle 
or loom, this irregularity would show 
for the period of one entire cop; for it 
is hardly logical to suppose that the 
iriction in the shuttke would change dur- 
ing the weaving of one or two cops. 
The thread is very uneven, having a 
thick and a thin place for certaip lengths. 
Weaving this cloth on a box loom would 
not remedy the defect, and, as a matter 
of opinion, we would say that weaving 
this filling on a box loom would make 
the cloth look worse than it appears in 
the swatch. 

The thin places in the filling, where 
the thread appears off count, is woven 
loose with no appearance of too much 
friction in the shuttle. The thin threads 
have the same luster as the thick threads. 
It seems out of reason to blame a loom 
or shuttle for uneven sized filling. The 
picks from the same shuttle and cop 
will be placing many inches of filling in 
the cloth. Some of these picks are de- 
lective and some are all right. If too 
much friction is being applied by the 
shuttle, it is reasonable to expect the 
Same friction from the beginning to the 
end of the same cop. 

We are submitting a swatch with an 
Sen! sateen weave, same weave as in the 
Swatch that you submitted. If this 
swath was woven with defective filling, 
the thin streaks would appear as bad 
'T not worse than those in the swatch 
that you submitted. You will note the 
even size of the threads in the swatch 
that we are sending you. This is not 
due any particular care of the friction 
in th. shuttles, but is due entirely to the 


Under this head, we undertake to answer, 








free of charge, to the best of our ability 


questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. Inquiries should give the fullest 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


information and data possible. 


In the case of 
In this way answers can be given which will 
Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 


inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


not for publication, but 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld.—EDITOR. 


quality of the artificial silk filling. The 
selvage on the swatch that you submitted 
is not the correct selvage for this type 
of weave, but this would have no in- 
fluence on the body weave. 


x* * * 


Leg and Foot of Silk Hose 
Differ in Shade 


Technical Editor : 

I am enclosing sample of fabric as 
made on a split foot machine. You will 
kindly note the high splice and foot is 
darker than the boot. On examining 
this fabric you will notice the tightness 
of stitch is the same in the high splice 
foot and boot, hence I am of the opinion 
the darkness in the high splice and boot 
is caused by the denier of the yarn of 
the silk from this cone of yarn being 
either less or greater than the denier of 
the yarn of the cone of silk used for 
the boot. I would be pleased if you 
would examine this fabric and verify 
my opinion as to why this hose is a 
substandard. (5577) 

On close examination of this sample, 
we would say the difference is caused 
by a heavier yarn used in knitting the 
foot. The two different motions of the 
machine in knitting the leg and foot 
might make some difference, the one 
being circular, the other reciprocating. 
Proper choice of the yarns used and a 
uniform tension on the machine should 
overcome this defect. 

-  & 


Waxing Worsted Knitting Yarn 
Technical Editor: 

I am buying all my yarns wound on 
cones, as I do not have a winder. All 
this yarn is not properly waxed, con- 
sequently, I have all kinds of trouble 
in using it on the knitting machines. 
I have tied a piece of wax on the yarn 
stand so the yarn could run over it be- 
fore entering the needles; but in time 
the wax wears through, and, as soon as 
a knot comes, the yarn gets caught in 
the wax and sometimes breaks. Could 
vou tell me if there is some kind of a 
liquid wax or oil I could use through 
which I could run the yarn before it 
goes into the machine, or if there is 
some other way to wax the yarn? I 
am using all dyed yarns, worsted 2/20, 
2/26 and wool 2/20 for sweaters and 
jerseys. (5576) 

The writer does not know of any 
liquid waxing preparation for worsted 
knitting yarns. You might use the type 
of oiling device used on automatic 
hosiery machines. This consists of a 
small bottle with a wick projecting from 
the top over which the yarn passes. The 
oil in the bottle is drawn up by the 
wick and is in turn absorbed by the 
yarn. The quantity absorbed is depen- 
dent upon the speed at which the yarn 
is drawn over the wick. 

Best of all, we think you could use 


a small waxing device sometimes applied 
to winders. This has a small flat sur- 
face with < post about one-half inch in 
diameter in the center. A small, flat, 
circular cake of wax is used. There is 
a hole in the center of the cake, large 
enough to fit over the post, so that the 
cake rests on the smooth metal surface 
and may turn about the post as a center. 
The yarn passes under the wax. The 
weight of the wax cake gives contact 
with the yarn. Freedom to turn over- 
comes the cutting into the wax at any 
one point. These may probably be ob- 
tained through manufacturers of 
winders. 
i wy 


Worsted Stock Yarn Shady 
Technical Editor : 

Owing to the slump in the worsted 
spinning industry, we have accumulated 
quite a large stock of yarn. From time 
to time we run the jack spools over to 
see if there is any trace of mildew, etc. 
We are at present running over yarn 
which has been in stock on jack spools 
for over twelve months. I notice that 
the yarn is very shady, possibly through 
the action of the oil in the yarn. Is it 
possible that the oil would have caused 
this effect? Is there a danger that yarn 
kept in stock for such a lengthy period 
will develop trouble in the dyeing 
through the action of oil and water that 
may have been added to the material in 
process? I would be grateful for any 
information you can give me on the 
subject. (5575) 

It is quite common in the worsted 
spinning industry during slack times for 
mills to run on stock yarn rather than 
to close down entirely, and such yarn is 
always more or less a care during the 
time it is held. It needs frequent atten- 
tion to prevent deterioration, and is 
usually disposed of at a dew cents under 
the market in order to get rid of it. 
If your yarn is standard, as to counts 
and quality, the fact of its being shady 
arising from the oil or other mixture 
used during the process of manufacture 
will not cause any trouble in the dyeing, 
providing it is used for dark shades only. 
To use such yarn in goods of light or 
delicate shades would be very unwise, 
as it would certainly invite trouble. 


"Editor, TEXT TEXTILE WORLD :— 


We acknowledge receipt of your 
kind letter of the 24th inst., and 
| thank you for sending us the sam- 


ples of pajama check, as also the 
inquiry from ———————_—_ 

Appreciating your courtesy, we 
are, 


Yours very truly, 
Cone Export & Commission Co. 


(Signed) J. W. S. 








Cotton and Rayon Sock Un- 
evenly Dyed 
Technical Editor 

I am sending you a sock which is 
stained on the high spliced and double 
sole. This is due to the fact that the 
cotton used protrudes from the artificial 
silk, and once the sock is dyed the dif- 
ference in the color of the cotton and 
the artificial silk is plainly shown on the 
high spliced heel and double sole. It is 
a very noticeable defect. The yarn used 
in the sock referred to is artificial silk 
No. 300, and mercerized cotton 60/1. 
Please explain how to avoid this defect? 
Also kindly inform me what kind of 
oil to use in a circular knitting machine, 
so that it may be dried and washed 
thoroughly without staining the sock? 
Olive oil has been recommended to us. 

(5574) 

Krom all appearances you are not 
using the proper dyestuff for coloring 
your hose; or, if you have the proper 
color, your temperature is not correct, 
as the cotton yarn shows up darker than 
the rayon. As a rule, artificial silks are 
dyed in more dilute baths than other 
textile fibres, with less addition of salt 
and without high temperatures, keeping 
down the alkalinity and mineral acidity 
of baths. Therefore, dyestuffs must be 
carefully selected in order that these 
conditions will exist in dyeing. You 
must find either by experiment on your 
part, or by submitting your problem 
with samples of your hose before pro- 
cessing to the application laboratory of 
a dyestuff company, the proper color and 
temperature which will dye your cotton 
and rayon yarns the same shade. 


In regard to an oil for use on a cir- 
cular knitting machine, would state that 
olive oil is good, as it will wash out 
with soap. We believe you should also 
get in touch with a good oil company, 
as they usually have a compounded oil 
which they call a stainless oil, at a 
cheaper price and yet just as efficient. 


* * * 


Uneven Shades on Mercerized 
Stockings 
Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing one pair of mer- 
cerized stockings in which you will note 
the two shades in the one stocking. We 
are having a great deal of this trouble 
in all of our shades. For your informa- 
tion, we have tried various methods and 
have been unable to overcome _ this 
trouble. For instance, we have boiled 
the goods in a strong bath of soda ash 
before dyeing and have also tried boil- 
ing out in caustic soda. The goods 
which we are sending were worked as 
follows: Goods were entered cold and 
brought to a boil and boiled 15 minutes 
and dye added, run for 45 min., salt 
added and run 15 min. We obtained in 
this lot three distinct shades; i. e., one 
stocking would be dark all the way 
through the stocking, another stocking 
would be a shade lighter, and another 
stocking would be still lighter. A good 
many stockings come out such as the 
one we are sending. Any information 
you can give us on this subject will be 
greatly appreciated. (5573) 

The trouble is not due to the method 
of dyeing but in the grade of yarn that 
is used. From the samples, it looks 
very much as though two or more dif- 
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PATENTS PERTAINING TO THE MANU- 
FACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL SILKS 


The following patents owned by The Chemical Foundation In- 
corporated are available by license to American manufacturers: 


NITROCELLULOSE SILK 


1,093,012—Process for the preparation of Nitrocellulose. 

1,168,164—Derivatives of Cellulose containing the residue of an 
Organic Acid and Nitrogen and process of making same. 

1,248,933—Process of utilizing the Washwater of the manufac- 
ture of Nitro-Cellulose. 


CUPRO-AMMONIUM SILK 


945,559—Process of producing solutions for Spinning Artificial 
Threads and the like 

962,769—Method of manutacturing Cellulose Structures. 

962,770—Process of producing durable Solutions for Spinning 
and other purposes, 

979,013—Process of manufacturing masses for use in making 
Artificial Threads and the like. 

983,139—Manufacture of Filaments, Films and other Cellulose 
products from Cellulose solutions. 

988,430—Process of manufacturing Artificial Threads. 

1,000,827—Process of making Salts of Hydrated Cupric Oxid 

1,022,097—Process manufacturing fine Artificial Threads. 

1,023,548—Method of recovering Ammonia in the Cupram 
monium Cellulose precipitation 

1,030,251—Process for producing Cellulose products 

1,034,235—Process of manutacturing Artificial Threads 

1,049,201—Process for recovering Copper from the Wash 
Liquors employed in the Cuprammonia Cellulose process. 

1,062,106—Process for producing Cellulose Formations. 

1,064,200—Process for the manufacture of Cellulose Solutions. 

1,066,785— Manufacture of Artificial-Silk Threads from Cellulose 

1,1050,077—Proc tor the production of Shaped Articles from 
Copper-Ammonium Cellulose Solution 

1,421,707—Process of Preparing 


Solution in ¢] 


a Permanent and Spinnable 
e Cupricammonia Process 


VISCOSE SILK 


960,100-—Compound producing Silk-Like effects 

980,048—Method of producing stable soluble Cellulose Deriva 
tives trom Viscose 

1,073,891—Process of manufacturing Artificial Lustrous Threads, 


Bands and Filaments 
1,074,881—Dry Viscose in a Granular, soluble 
dition and process of preparing the same 
1,102,237—Process for the production of Threads, Films or 
Plates 
1,121,605— Method 
W ood-Cellulose. 


and stable con 


manutacturing a Viscose Solution from 


1,121,903—Process of manufacturing Artificial Lustrous Threads, 
etc. 
1,200,774—Treatment of Cellulose Derivatives 


1,292,544—Process for the precipitation of Viscose for the pro 
duction of Artificial Threads and other Structures. 

1,355,985 Process for the manufacture of Viscose. 

1,379,351—Process of making Cellulose Xanthogenate Solutions 
and product produced 


1,414,070—Process for the manufacture of Lustrous Threads 


trom Crude Viscose by means of Warm Mineral ‘Acids 

? » . » : 

1,428,246—1 rocess for Producing Spun Material resembling 
Wool, Cotton, or Chappe from Viscose solutions. 


CELLUILOSE ACETATE SILK 


922,340—Manufacture of objects from Cellulose Acetate 

054 2 ; 4 : ; : 

): 4,310 Process of producing Acetyl-Cellulose-Coated Material 

, . a . : . ° 5 

999,236—Process for preparing Cellulose - Esters in definite 
forms. 

1,028,748 Filaments and other products obtainet? from Cellu- 
lose Compounds 

9 445 e ; 

1,009.44! Process for Acetylating Cellulose and its products of 

transformation. 


1,090,074—Compounds or Derivatives of Cellulose and process 
of obtaining the same. 

1,109;512—Process of making a Cellulose Acetate soluble in 
Ethyl Acetate. 

1,173,931—Process of producing Coating Compositions of Acetyl 
Cellulose. 

1,201,260—Process for the manufacture of Cellulose Esters. 

1,241,995—Modifying Acetyl Cellulose. 

1,263,119—Cellulose Acetate and a process of making same. 

1,296,847—Process for making Cellulose Esters with over 20% 
of bound Fatty Acid. 


CELLULOSE FORMATE SILK 


953,677—Cellulose Formate. 

955,082—Cellulose Formate. 

1,029,341—Transforming Formyl Esters of Cellulose or Solu- 
tions of the same into stable Plastic Solutions. 


1,046,729—Process of producing Formy! Cellulose. 
1,055,513—Production of Viscous Cellulose Solutions. 
1,061,977—Process for the production of Formylcelluloses. 
1,153,596—Non-Inflammable Celluloid-Like mass and process of 


production thereof. 


OTHER FORMS OF ARTIFICIAL SILK 


904,269—Producing Glossy or Silky effects on Fabrics and other 
material. 

930,874+—Cellulose substitute. 

942,395—Method of Improving Textile Fibres, Threads, and 
Fabrics 

973,253—Method of producing Incandescent Mantles. 


APPARATUS USED IN THE ARTIFICIAL 
SILK INDUSTRY 


957,460—Machine for Spinning Viscous Liquids. 

1,020,117—Process for imparting Lustre to Yarns, Fabric and 
the like. 

1,209,465—Apparatus for leaching and rinsing Mercerized Fabrics 
and recovering the Lye. 


MISCELLANEOUS PATENTS 
RELATING TO CELLULOSE ESTERS 
902,093—Process of Separating Cellulose Esters from Solutions. 
1,037,158—Process of manufacturing substitutes for Oils, 
Caoutchouc, Resins and the like. 

1,141,510—Process of preparing solutions of Cellulose 

1,188,376—Alkyl Ethers of Cellulose and process of making the 
same. 

1,217,027—Film and proce§s of producing same. 

1,217,028—Manufacture of artificial Textile Material and process 
of producing same. 

1,350,820— Alkyl Ether of Starches and similar Carbohydrates and 
method of producing the same. 

1,414,076—Spinning Viscous Liquids in Flowing Feeding 
Liquids. 


PATENTS RELATING TO WOOL SUB- 
STITUTES 
1,383,742—Process for Manufacturing a Wool Substitute from 
Cellulose and Similar Solutions. 
1,428,240—Process for Producing Spun Material resembling Wool, 
Cotton, or Chappe from Viscose solutions. 


DYEING OF ARTIFICIAL SILK 
961,241—Dyeing Acetyl Cellulose. 
979,960—Process of Dyeing Acetyl Cellulose. 


1,002,408—Art of Dyeing Acetyl Cellulose. 
1,169,267—Dyeing Artificial Silk. 


The Chemical Foundation Incorporated 


(Chartered tor the Advancement of 
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Chemical and Allied Science and Industry in the United States ) 
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fercat kinds of yarn are being used by 
yC knitter. Or the trouble might be 
due to uneven mercerizing in the yarn, 
wh ch is always very pronounced in the 
dy ng operation. If you are using more 
thes one grade of yarn, be careful to 
keen them separate in the knitting and 
dyeing operations, and your trouble will 
liminated. 


** 


** * * 


The Tennessee Power Situa- 


tion 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Epirok TEXTILE Wortp: 

Sometimes I wonder if the people of 
the South have a keener sense of humor 
than our brethren of the East, and 
whether or not the brethren of the East 
haven't a longer vision than we of the 
South. 

The editorial appearing in TExTILE 
Wor.p, Oct. 10, “What the Drouth 
Means,’ really suggested this letter. 
The proposed monument to the _ boll- 
weevil was evidently intended at the be- 
ginning as a joke. It was taken seri- 
ously by the press East. The drouth 
itself was simply an exemplification of 
the old saying that “it is an ill wind 
that blows no one good.” The two 
Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, southwest 
Virginia suffered severely on account 
of the drouth. The local demand for 
power in the Chattanooga district was 
35% greater in July, August and Sep- 
tember than in any previous period of 
the operation of the Tennessee Electric 
Power Co. Mark you, I say any period; 
also, I say local demand. In addition 
to the heavy local increase, the Ten- 
nessee Electric Power Co. delivered to 
the Georgia Light & Power Co. its sur- 


plus power; 


+} 


that, but for this delivery, 
ere would have been greater distress in 
the States referred to above. 
textile people have been running 
continuously without so far as I know 
an hour’s shut down. 

I met one of your good friends, the 
treasurer of a local textile mill, on the 





strect Tuesday of this week. He made 
this statement to me: “I know you 
will be pleased to learn that this has 


been so far the greatest year in the 
istory of the company.” You know 
him, he is a man who does not gush, 
neither does he get his facts mixed with 
romance. 

More and more 
is | grow older, I have from experi- 
ence, learned to attribute the best mo- 
ve to all men and all combinations of 
men, and corporations are combinations. 
About the middle of September the 
drouth was terrific. I have made two 
t three trips in a section where it was 
even greater than in the Chattanooga 
district. I became alarmed lest it inter- 
tere with the operation of our different 


Speaking of power: 


( 


manufacturers. More on account of 
their labor than for the owners them- 
sel\ With this fear in my heart, I 
Wrot one of the officials of the Ten- 


Css Electric Power Co., asking for in- 
side jj tormation. He stated that his com- 


par vas delivering 35% more power 

Tennessee consumers than ever 
before, that they were delivering to the 
Seoria company a large supply of sur- 
piu wer; that in order to do this 


ever. steam plant in the system as well 
ist hydro-electric plants, were operat- 
¢ their capacity; that ‘the company 
and *s employes were leaving no stone 
untu ned to meet whatever the condi- 
and thus avoid widespread loss 
2th 1o labor and owners.” 

public doesn’t always give cor- 
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porations credit for such devotion to 
their jobs of serving the public. Had 
our plants been forced to close down, 
it would have caught the owners, the 
operatives, the merchants, the profes- 
sional men and even the preacher. 

So there is at least one spot in textile 
production that did not aid in a re- 
duced product. And I doubt exceed- 
ingly whether the users of electric 
power in this section in any form have 
given a thought to the care given them 
by the power company. I doubt if I 
should have thought of it but for the 
distress that I noticed in other States, 
which suffered far greater from drouth 
than did this particlar section. 

Cuas. W. Howarp, 
Manager, Industrial Board, 
Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce. 
x ok Ox 


Specks in Woolen Goods 
Technical Editor: 

We are running 1/28 cut yarn A. A. 
super wool in heather mixes, using about 
25% to 35% of the wool white, and the 
balance dyed’ various colors. We are 
running same on a 60 x 60 card, using 
32, 33 and 34 gauge wire on the first, 
second, and finish breakers respectively. 
We are not using the tape condensers. 
Our difficulty hes in the fact that when 
the cloth which is made from this yarn 
is finished, a number of white woolen 
specks are in evidence, which require 
considerable hand speck dyeing to elimi 
nate. We are unable to card these small 
specks out, and trust that you can give 
us some advice which will enable us to 
make things right. We are not using 
noils nor reworked stock (5563) 

It may be that there is present in the 
wool some short undergrowth which 
is oftentimes the source of such diff 
culty. Set the card closer to thoroughly 
card out and blend the stock. The fane 
on the card may be responsible for the 
specks, which may not be noticeabl 
unless carefully looked afte Owing 
to the fact that the larger part of th 
stock is colored, the white would not 
show up prominently until after the goods 
are washed. 

2 ey 


Cotton Yarn Production Classi- 


fied by Count 
Editor, TExtrLE Wortp: 

What is the annual cotton yarn pro 
duction of the United States in the dif 
ferent counts? I would include’ both 
weaving and sales yarn mills. If specific 
figures are not available will you esti 
mate as closely as possible? (CD134) 

The latest figures available approxi 
mating what you wish are for the census 
of the year 1919, these being tabulated 
as 20s and under (or coarse) ; 21s to 40s 
(or medium) and 40s and over (or fine) 
These figures with their totals are found 
in the accompanying table. 

The latest census of cotton manufac 
turers, that of 1923, 
tabulation by yarn counts, but we have 
attempted to base an approximate esti 
mate by yarn counts upon the total 
pounds of yarn produced that are given 
in the 1923 census and also upon our 
knowledge that there was a considerable 
decrease in production of number 20s and 
under that year as compared with 1919 
This was due in large part to the fact 
that the Government was still disposing 
of considerable quantities of surplus war 
duck and other coarse goods; we also 
know that the automobile tire trade was 
not taking as much new fabric from the 
mills as in 1919, 

There is further substantial evidence 
of the rise of the average count of yarn 
spun during 1923 in the fact that square 


contains no such 





yards of cloth produced increased a little 
over 30%, or from 6,000,000,000 in 1919 
to 8,264,000,000 in 1923. 

Based upon these assumptions we have 
distributed the increase in pounds pro- 
duced in 1923 over 1919 of approximately 
20% as follows: 20s and under, 25%; 
21s to 40s, 50%; 40s and over, 25%. 

The figures above referred to on pro- 
duction in pounds of cotton yarn for 
1919 and 1923, including both yarns for 
a mill’s own consumption and for sale, 
follow: 


1919 1928 
TORE as ciken so <sscasce 2, 346, 854, 120 2, 822, 884, 220 
20s and under....... 1, 122, 730, 389 *1, 241, 737,914 
Bis to 468.....ccc00.. 1,062, 731,673 *1, 300,746, 623 
40s and over 161, 392, 158 *280, 399, 683 


*Estimated. 
* * * 


Running on Stitch by Stitch on 


Circular Machine 
Technical Editor: 

We would like to get some informa 
tion on how to run on stitch by stich 
on a flat circular machine. We would 
like to know if this is done successfully 
on artificial silk. (5569) 

In running on stitch by stitch on a 
plain circular machine, one course of 
loops should be followed as nearly as 
possible. In multiple feed machines, it 
is necessary to move ahead one course 
at various points as the work proceeds 
around the machine. The number of 
times to move ahead will depend upon 
the number of feeds on the machine 
If these steps are distributed evenly 
around the machine, it will make the 


oe ¥9 1 
press on less apparent 


This has heen 
done some on the coarse spring needle 


machines for underwear 


However, we 
lieve the practice is not extensive even 
in the coarse gauges, and doubt if it is 
at all practical in the fine gauges com- 
monly used for rayon products. 


xk * * 
Oil Causes Yellow Tinge on 
Wool 
echnical Editor: 
We have trouble with lots turning vel 


] 1 
LOW al a | 


efect which shows up most 
mixes. We. first 
noticed it on bobbins in the spinning 
room, there being variations in the same 
mix. We take extreme care in mixing 
the lots in the picker room. We use a 
heavy lard or grease oil in the picker 
room, and with the most careful fulling 
and scouring we cannot get it entirely 
out of the finished pieces, which show 


prominently in) white 


Technical 
WORLD: 
We are this day in receipt of 
your favor of the 17th’ instant 
making reply to our inquiry of 

recent date relative to 

. and thank you very 
kindly for the information given us. 


Editor, TEXTILE 


Your assumption that the test 
was used in connection with yarns 
on bathing suits was correct, and 
for that reason will apply definitely 
to the problem we had before us. 

Several of our 

accounts have adopted various 
processes for , and it 
will be of interest to them to have 
a copy of your letter which we will 
forward to them, and take due 
note to give you credit for sup- 
plying the information. 

Again thanking you for this 
favor, we beg to remain 


bathing | suit 


Yours very truly, 


OREGON WORSTED CO. 
W. M. Jackson, 
Production Mgr. 
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a yellow cast on practically all of the 
finished pieces, giving them a dull, life- 
less look. Enclosed find two reelings 
of varn from same lot. You will notice 
one is more yellow than the other. Has 
carbon tetrachloride ever been used in 
the washer, and would it be practical? 
Is carbon tetrachloride superior to ether 
in removing stains at the perch? (5564) 

From the description of your trouble 
it seems that the difficulty arises from the 
heavy lard or grease oil used in the 
picking room. It seems advisable to dis- 
continue the use of this grade of oil 
and use a lighter grade of good saponi- 
fiable oil in the form of an emulsion of 
50% oil to 50% water. It does not seem 
advisable to use tetrachloride in the 
washer, especially not on colored goods. 
Ether is considered milder in its action 
on the cloth than tetrachloride for the 
removal of stains. 

ow 


Estimate of Domestic Industry’s 


Jacquard Looms 
Editor, TextriLE WorLp 

We would like to know the number 
of individual textile mills (including all 
classes) in the United States which are 
operating jacquard looms and the total 
number of jacquard looms in the indus- 


try (CD132) 
‘The United States census of 1919 
which is the latest giving machine equip 
ment of the textile industry does not list 
the number of mills having jacquard 
looms, nor does it give the jacquard 
looms in woolen, worsted and carpet 
mills. 


The 1919 census figures for jacquard 
looms in cotton mills are 16,048, and in 
silk mills, 7,324 We estimate that im 


Ny” goods mills making dress 
ey soe rk 
4 olsteries, etc., there were 5,000 jac- 
quard looms and in-earpet mills, 7,000 


Che total of actual and estimated jac 


goods, 


quard looms for 1919 is therefore 35,372. 
We consulted authorities in the field 


and obtained an estimate of 500 mills 


yperating jacquard looms including cot 
ton, silk, wool and carpet manufacturers 
We also have an estimate from an au 
thoritative source of 38,000 jacquards in 
the country which acknowledges an un 

derestimate of carpet jacquards. If an 
arbitrary 2,000 is added for this de 


ficiency we arrive at an approximate 
current figure of 40,000. 
x * * 


Hosiery Mending and Looping 
Technical Editor: 

Will you please advise me what is the 
most difficult operation in the manutac 
ture of inerain silk hosiery, mending or 


looping ? (5568) 
This is a rather difficult question to 

answer, as the term mending may be 

construed to mean various — things. 


Many mills have two mending opera- 
tions—one for small holes and another 
for large holes. The former is usually 
more fussy than the latter, because the 
stockings with small holes are used as 
much higher quality than those with 
larger holes 

Looping is a straightforward opera- 


© tion which is much more mechanical 


than mending but requires considerable 
skilL The amount of skill varies with 
the fineness of the fabric, but this same 
variation in fineness enters in mending 
SO that the problems of mending and 
looping keep in much the same position. 

We would be inclined to class looping 
as more difficult than mending because 
it requires keeping to one course all the 
way around the stocking and making the 
loops match up correctly at the corners. 
It is an especially difficult task on in 
grain hosiery where the colors are dark. 
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Detroit Graphite Company 


DETROIT U.S.A. 


DEGRACO PAINTS 


All Colors for Your Particular Needs 


Sta-White—Interior White Paint that stays white. 
Building @® House Paints for the mill and village. 


Superior Graphite Paint—for the prevention of 
rust. 


Brick © Concrete Paints. 


Offices and Warehouse Stocks in all Principal Cities 





LANE 
CANVAS SHIPPING HAMPERS 





FIG. 67 


SHIPPING HAMPER Embody qualities appreciated by the occasional mill that 
Flexible steel frame. 


Strong canvas body. transfers goods in process. 

Tough wood top. 

Renewable wood shoes. . 
Whether by motor truck, express or freight, great dur- 
ability, protection to contents, smoothness and lightness 


are desirable. 


All are found in the Lane shipping hamper. 


Write for Catalog No. 90. 


W. T. LANE & BROS. Mfrs. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. | 
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| COTTON ; 
New Construction and Additions 


*BikMINGHAM, Ata. The Strowd- 


Holcombe Cotton Mills, Inc. have start- 
ed work on remodelling the recently ‘ac- 
quire’ plant of the Preston Motor Co. 
into a cotton mill. Cotton flannels will 
be produced. 

CotumMBus, Ga. The Columbus Mfg. 


Co. is making various improvements and 
enlargements to its plant here. Work 
includes an extension to the cloth room 
and installation of additional machinery. 


Grirrin, Ga. The Griffin-Kincaid 
Mills have abandoned their old offices 
in the Griffin mill and moved into a 
new office at the new plant near Experi- 
ment, Ga. In addition to a new office, 
the company has recently constructed 
a new school building and has installed 
a modern cafeteria for employes, where 
food is served at cost. A new bleachery 
has been constructed at the new Experi- 
ment mill and the equipment from the 
old bleachery at Griffin has been moved 
there, it being the intention of the com- 
pany to turn the old bleachery building 
into a dye house in the near future. 


N. C. The Chronicle Mills 
enlarged at a cost of about 
An extra building 80 x 100 
it. in size, two stories high, will be oc- 
cupied. The mill has 10,216 spindles and 
5,000 more will be added, together with 
31 more cards and 24 combers. The 
product of the mill will be largely 
changed from carded to combed yarns 
and will consist principally of 24s to 30s. 


BELMONT, 
are to be 
$200,000. 


*CHARLOTTE, N. C. The Scandanavia 
Belting Co., manufacturers of belting 
and brake lining, Paterson, N. J., which 
plans to establish a new plant here, has 
purchased more than three acres of land 
on the west side of North Tryon St., 
just within the city limits, on which the 
mill will be erected. Revenue stamps on 
the deed of transfer indicate a price of 
approximately $12,000 for the real estate. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston and 


New York, are preparing plans for the 
new plant. 


*FRANKLINVILLE, N. C. The addition 
to Randolph Mills, being erected to house 
bleaching and dyeing equipment, is near- 
ly completed and machinery will be in- 
stalled soon. The mill will bleach and 
dye cotton flannels up to 50 inches wide 
from its own looms. Equipment pur- 
chased includes water filter from Hun- 
kerford & Terry, Inc., Clayton, N. J., 
“ry cans, calenders and tenter frame, etc., 


‘rom H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Randolph Mills 
expects to get production from its bleach- 
ing and dyeing plant about Jan. 1 
*Lanots, N. C. The Corriher Mills 
Lo. is now installing machinery in the 
fcent!y completed additions. The new 
duildi will house 11,000 additional 
spindles and complementary equipment. 
George C, sell, Charlotte, N. C., is the 
engine in charge. 

_ SPR N. C. The Nantucket Mills 
‘ave 1 stalled 14 additional silk looms, 
makins a total of 24 looms in the silk 
depart: ent, 20 of which are the latest 


ates previous mention of project. 
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models built by the Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 


*Fort WortH, TEX. The Fort Worth 


¥ Cotton Mills will begin construction of 


their plant within 60 days, according to a 
recent report which states that eastern 
capitalists have underwritten the unsold 
stock of the company, making possible 
early building of the mill. These inter- 
ests have agreed to immediately bond for 
$100,000 to be deposited in a local bank. 
The capital stock of the Fort Worth 
Cotton Mills has been raised from $1,- 
000,000 to $1,500,000. New machinery, to 
include finishing equipment, will be in- 
stalled. Officers of the company are‘as 
follows: J. R. Griffin, president; Dr. 
W. C. Duringer, vice president; W. H. 
Slay, treasurer, and B. M. McHarg, sec- 
retary. Directors include the above and 
R. C. Sweeney, C. L. Moody, Dallas, 
and J. C. Spears, Venus, Tex. 


*VictorrA, TEx. The Victoria Cotten 
Mills, recently formed by P. M. Keller 
of the Belton (Tex.) Yarn Mills, and 
associates, will ask bids late in Novem- 
ber for construction of their mill, to be 
a one and two-story brick and reinforced 
concrete structure. 

*MONTMORENCY FALLS, QuE., CANADA. 
The five-story, 260 x 105 ft. extension 
to the plant of the Dominion Textile Co., 
Ltd. is now about completed. It is in- 
tended to provide for a rearrangement 
of existing machinery and extension of 
present lines manufactured at Montmor- 
ency Falls. 





Fact and Gossip 

ForsytH, Ga. O. P. 
Ensign, owners of the Ensign Cotton 
Mills here, have just purchased the 
Hampton Cotton Mills, of Hampton, 
Ga. The purchase includes a_ cotton 
mill, a knitting mill, a bleachery and 
an ice plant, and doubles the capacity 
of the present Ensign plant. 


Macon, Ga. The Bibb Mfg. Co. has 
purchased the old Small warehouse and 
several other pieces of property adjacent 
to its Mill No. 1, for $23,000. 


*LouISVILLE, Ky. The product of the 
Louisville Textile Co. will be sold ex- 
clusively through Howard P. Kreutzer, 
71 Worth St.. New York, and not 
through T. M. Rickards Co., Inc., as re- 
ported in error last week. 


and W. R. 


New Beprorp, Mass. Demand for 
Wamsutta Mills’ sheets and pillow cases 
has had such a phenomenal increase re- 
cently that all past records for produc- 
tion have been surpassed, and the facil- 
ities for this class of goods have been 
taxed to their utmost. Two floors of 
the sheeting mill are now operating on a 
day and night schedule and the whole de- 
partment will soon be working a double 
shift. 

Ware, Mass. As a result of 
recent strike of weavers in the cloth 
department of the Otis Co., an agree- 
ment has been reached between the offi- 
cials and employes that a grievance com- 
mittee of employes for each department 
should be organized and that no walk- 
outs will be staged until the matter in 
dispute is threshed out. 


the 


WHITINSVILLE, Mass. Whitin Bros., 
Inc., have announced a reduction of 
wages to employes of the Linwood 
Mill, effective on Oct. 26. The amount 
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— THE MODERN WAY — 


Type ZO Starting Switch, 
Oil-immersed 
Maximum Ratings — 

5 HP, 110 Volts 
220, 440 and 550 Volts 
Bulletin 1048 


10 HP, 


WITH A PUSH BUTTON 


75 HP, 110 Volts 
150 HP, 220 Volts 






Push-Button Control makes it possible for any one 


Automatic 






Compensator, 
Oil-immersed 

Maximum Ratings — 

250 HP, 440-550 Volts 


500 HP, 2300 Volts 
Bulletin 1042-E 


to start and stop your motors with perfect safety 
and without subjecting the driven machines to 


undue strains. 


The motors will be properly started 


and accelerated without danger of overloading the 


motors or drawing excessive currents from the line. 


Remote Control permits locating the starting push- 
buttons where they will be within convenient reach. 


The Starter may be mounted close to the motor, on 


line starting. 


the wall, up in the roof trusses or wherever you wish. 


Push-Button Control is as necessary in a modern 
textile mill as a self-starter on an automobile. 


Type ZO Starting Switches are for Across-the- 
They provide overload, no- 





voltage and phase failure protection. They are 


Oil-immersed. 


gradual starting, 


voltage and phase failure protection. 
are Oil-immersed. 


EC&M Automatic Compensators provide 





automatic transition from 
starting to running position, and overload, no- 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 


They 





BIMINGHAM - GROWN 61.06, PHILADELPHIA - WAMERSPOIN BLOG. 

CHICAGO-conway B10 CLEVELAND,OHIO PITTSBURGH-OLIVER BLDG 
CINCINNATI ue um CALL BUILDING 
THOMAS MACHINERY CO. ee tea COLMAN BLDG 


EN 
DETROIT- DIME BANK SLOG. LOS 
NEW YORK-SO CHURCH ST. 





ANGELES- 
AMERICAN BANK BLDG. 





~ TRADERS BANK BLDG 
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Why it's a boon to rayon 
and light silk knitters 


The Crawford E. O. B. Type Stop Motion has it’s greatest popu- 
larity among knitters of rayon and light silk. This advanced 
type does more. It performs all the functions of the regular 
stop motion — prevents knots, slubs and other imperfections 
from reaching the needles. More than that, however, it stops 
the machine when the thread breaks out at the carrier. This 
is a vital advantage to knitters of light yarns. It largely pre- 
vents run downs and quarters-off. 


Crawford Stop Motions offer a sure way to diminished waste 
totals. Further details gladly upon request. 








” THE CRAWFORD MEG. MFG. CO 


NEW BRUNSWICK’‘N’J 
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| BRINTON KAITTE RS 


The convenience of this style ‘‘C”’ Brinton Hosiery Knit- 
ter is second in importance only to the high grade stockings 
it produces. 





All parts are accessible from the front ortop of the machine. 
Action of needles and yarn changer easily visible from front 
of machine. Screw adjustments throughout. Simple and 
easy transfer. Direct and accessible pattern connections. 


Fast speed in both circularand reciprocating motion. Driv- 
ing mechanism removable from frame asa unit. Revolving 
can for string work. Run off each stocking if desired. 

















Foreign Agents Fi 

Great 8ritain and the Centinent Australia =| 

Wildt & Co, Led. Leicester, England. I. H. Butler & Co. Sydney — Melbourne. 1,4 
Seuth America China and Japan : 

eee ioe Guemes, Buenos Ayres, ae Inc., 51 Kiangre Road, Shanghai. IE 
‘ is 

H. BRINTON COMPANY, Phila., Pa. | 
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Mill News—Continued 


wa. not stated in the posted notices. 


La:t December the mill made a 214% 
cut 

sno, N. C. The employes of the 
Ranlo Mfg. Co., when given their 
checks last week, had 20% added, as a 
giit from the management. W. T. 


Li treasurer of the Ranlo Mfg. Co., 
secied anxious to assist the employes 


during the beginning of the winter, 
W there are extra expenses. 
{ILADELPHIA, Pa. ‘The _ business 


conducted under the name, A. D. Irwin 
& Bro., Turner and Mascher Sts., manu- 


facturing cotton men’s wear and dress 
goods, has been discontinued and the 
firm is out of business. 

GREENVILE, S. C. Only one bid was 
received when the Mojoto Mills were 
offered for sale recently. David Kohn, 
president of the company being the only 
bidder. The sale has not been con- 
firmed by the court. 

WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 

*CLtiIntoN, Mass. Bids closed on Oct. 
for the contract for the erection of 
n additional weave shed for the 
Roubaix Mills, Inc., adjoining their pres- 
ent weave shed at 792 Main St. It will 
be of brick construction, with — steel 
frame, one story high, 100 x 203.5 feet. 
Plans are from the office of Parker, 
Bateman & Chase of this town. 


MAss. 


Co. has 


\\ ORCESTER, The Barbara 
Woolen installed a new set of 
cards and is making various improve- 
ments in its plant. 

sah | 


Marys, Onto. The St. Marys 


Woolen Mfg. Co. has awarded a general 
contract to Fred Verholt, St. Marys, for 
a three-story and basement, brick ad- 
dition, to be used primarily for ware- 
house service. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Gem _ Textile 
Mig. Co., manufacturers of men’s wear 
and dress goods, formerly located at 
Columbia Ave., Mascher and Turner Sts., 
has moved to Howard and Berks Sts., 
and installed additional machinery, mak- 
ing their total 80 looms. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Prudential Wor- 
sted Co., Orthodox & Large Sts., manu- 
facturers of worsted and woolen fabrics, 
has sold several of their looms, giving 
them space to install dyeing and finish- 
ing machinery which they contemplate 
doing in the near future. 

Harrisvitte, R. I. The Stillwater 
Worsted Co. has awarded contract to 
the Central Engineering & Construction 
Co.. for the erection of a one-story 
frame addition, 24 x 236 ft. The new 
Structure will cost $35,000. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., Boston, are the architects. 

SWEETWATER, TENN. According to a 
rep the Sweetwater Woolen Mills 
are making various additions to their 
plant, including the construction of a 
two-story brick building, 168 x 37 ft. 





Fact and Gossip 


( Cos, Conn. The Dent Woolen 
which recently started operations 
IS quite busy now on top-coatings 


licates previous mention of project. 


and ladies’. wear, and additional help is | 
being taken on daily. A house warming 
was held recently in the No. 1 boarding | 
house of the company, which has been 
completely refitted at considerable ex- 
pense. 

WesstTerR, Mass. The Packard Mills, 
Inc., reduced wages of-all employes 10°% 
effective Oct. 26. The plant employs 
day and night shifts. 


Passaic, N. J. .The Passaic Worsted 
Spinning Co. has resumed production at 
its mill, foflawing the return of em- 
ployes, who -wefft out in protest of a 
wage ‘ee The company declared 
a cut 6#°10%_and has effected’ a.com- 
fof. > 


4/0. 





The strike of weav- 


Waolen Co. 1s set- 


res @6t Of work for 
will return at a 10% 
reduction with the understanding 
that if 


°. . 
_ increases and warrants 
it, the of scale will be restored 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


HunNTsSvVILLE, ALA. R. C. Aycock, of 
South Pittsburg, Tenn., head of the 
Aycock Hosiery mills, mage an official 
visit to mill No. 3 in this eity last week 
and was pleased with the report that the | 
mill is now turning out 300 doz. pairs of | 
hose daily. He declared that he is mak- 
ing arrangements for the installation of 
machinery which will increase the out- 


put to 700 doz. pairs daily by next 
spring. 

*Brackwoop, N. J. The mill of the 
Blackwood Silk Hosiery Co., construc- 
tion contract for which was _ recently 
awarded to William F. Lotz, Philadel 
phia, will be a one-story and basement 


brick and s‘:>1 building, 50 x 240 ft., to 
cost about $50,000. 


*GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. The Tryon 
Silk Fabrics, Inc. have completed re 
moval of their plant to Morgantown, W. 
Va. The company has 10,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space in its new quarters 


*PHILADELPHIA, Pa, Largman, Gray 
& Co., Frankford, are now installing the 
additional equipment recently ordered. 
It consists of 68 full-fashioned knitting 
machines, six loopers and six seamers. 


MippLtetrown, Pa. Putnam Brandt, 
Middletown, has purchased property on 
Mill St., for the construction of a one- 
story knitting mill for hosiery 


produc- 
tion. Ground will 


soon be bri ken. 


READING, Pa. The E. Richard Meinig 
Co. is erecting a four-story brick ad- 
dition to its plant at McKnight and Oley | 
Sts., to cost $20,000. It will be of brick 
4614 x81 ft. 


*SINKING SprINGS, Pa. The H. W. 
Anthony Co., Strausstown, Pa., has 
awarded a contract to the Sharp Con- 
struction Co., Reading, Pa., for its pro- 
posed mill on Commerce St., to be one- 
story, 100 x 150 ft., and cost about $50,- 
000. W. E. S. Dyer, Philadelphia, :s 
architect and engineer. 


*SPARTANBURG, S. C. The 
Knitting Co., of Philadelphia, is install- 
ing 200 120-needle knitting machines in 
the Model Mill, purchased some time 


Powell | 


WORLD 






HE absolute reliability, which has made 

the Allen-Bradley J-1552 Across-the- 
line Starter so wigely used on ice machines, 
wood-working machinery, machine tools 
and numerous other applications of a simi- 
lar nature, particularly fits it for Textile 
Mill requirements. 


The J-1552 provides overload protection, 
no-voltage release, protection against phase 
failure, safety for workmen, push button 
control, and reduces wiring costs. The initial 
cost is surprisingly low. Mail the coupon 
for complete information. 


The Starter 
that provides reliable 
remote control 
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Mail this 
Coupon ww 


Sales Offices 


Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Denver 
Detroit 


Ve Knoxville 
yo Los Angeles 
1G New York 
ate Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Saint Louis 
Saint Paul 
San Francisco *' 
Seattle 


“t 


vy 


498 Clinton St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


ALLEN- BRADLEY CO. 
498 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Kindly send catalog which 

explains the reliable remote 
control for Textile Machines 
provided by the J-1552 Across-the-Line 
tarter. 


¥ 
2 


Address 
















Allen-Bradley Co 


Electric Controlling Apparatus 
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HE illustration shows our No. 40 Shuttle 
Bobbin Winder, all ball bearings. The 
most interesting feature of this is each spindle 
is a complete unit and can be detached in a 
few minutes, leaving balance of machine 
working. 


Can be arranged to wind from Spools, Bottle 
Bobbins or any kind of package, also equally 
successful from skeins to shuttle bobbins. 
Artificial Silk speciallv featured. 





This machine is equipped with a spool attach- 
ment, that gives you an even tension through 
the bobbin. There is no sharp pluck caused 
by machine compensator to cause an 
underwind which breaks in the loom. 


60% GREATER 
PRODUCTION 


Between the spool bracket is a spacious sheet 
metal pan for the storage of empty spools, 
every part is within reach of the average oper- 
ator, no long reaching or stooping to tie ends 
or change spools or bobbins. 


When considering the Lever No. 40 think 
of the following: 





than on Competitive 


Single Feed Machines | 
ae 
The Standard Type H, Two Feed Machine pro- 
duces fancy hose with a production at least 30% 
greater than the Standard H, Single Feed Machine. 


Since the Single Feed, Standard H, has a pro- | 
duction of 30° greater than competitive single 
feed machines—our Two Feed Machine, therefore, 

has a 60% greater production than others. 


The Life of Machine, Perfect Bobbins 
Production and the Operator. 








Write for our catalog, it clearly explains why 
this high production is obtained on Standard 


OSWALD 
Machines. | 


STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. LEVER 


MACHINE, CO., Wilmington, Del Co.,INC. 


STARTED IN 1880 
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Mill News—Continued 


. H. Dupree will be superintend- 


ago. 
ent © this plant. 

Su. rMAN, Tex. The Pool Knitting 
Mills will begin the manufacture of 
men’s hose about the first of January in 
a building close to that of the Pool Mfg. 
Co., turough which the product of the 


new knitting mill will be sold. Ten 
knitting machines, two ribbers, one loop- 
er ani dyeing machinery will be installed 
at first. Carl Pool will take care of the 
puying 


*SHERBROOKE, QuE., CANADA. Julius 
Kayser & Co., Ltd., expect to have their 
four-story concrete addition ready for 
operation about the middle of this 
month. It will be equipped with about 
60 full-fashioned hosiery machines. 





Fact and Gossip 

BrooKLtyN, N. Y. Myown Knitting 
Mills, Inc., 568 De Kalb Ave., have 
fled notice of dissolution under state 
laws. 


Conores, N. Y. A prominent textile 
firm is said to be seeking a lease of the 
Granite Mill, formerly operated by the 
Wm. Moore Knitting Co., from the Co- 
hoes Power & Light Co., which recently 
purchased it, and announcement of its 
disposal is expected at an early date. 


*FULTONVILLE, N. Y. Henry Under- 
wood has completed removal of his 
plant from Fonda to Fultonville where 
operations are being carried on day and 
night in leased quarters on York St. 


*Kinston, N. C. The Kinston Knit- 
ting Co., recently chartered with author- 
ized capital of $400,000, will take over 
the Orion Knitting Mills, of Kinston. 
C. F. Harvey is president of the Kin- 


ston Knitting Co. and C. Oe6ettinger, 
treasurer. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Henry L. Kahn 
of the Aristo Hosiery Co., Inc., hosiery 
jobbers, New York, has purchased the 
Fox Chase Knitting Mills, 27 Jarrett 


Ave., full-fashioned hosiery manufac- 
turers. Mr. Kahn states he will con- 
tinue the use of the _ trade-mark, 


“Aristo,” in selling the product of this 
mill, which has an equipment of 20 full- 
fashioned machines. 


Woonsocket, R. I. The Narragan- 
sett Knitting Mills, Inc., recently char- 
tered, have acquired title to the property 
of the Leicester Knitting Mills Co., 148 
Bernon St., and will operate the plant, 
specializing in the manufacture of bath- 
ing suits and sports wear. Walter B. 
Wrigley, of Woonsocket, is president of 
the new company; W. Howard Wickes, 
Woonsocket, vice-president, Abraham 


» r 

Persky, Worcester Mass., treasurer, and 
ge Davis, New York, secretary. 
Mr. \ 


rigley will be general manager of 
the plant as formerly. 


Wo 


rocK, Ont., CANADA. The 
Harvey Knitting Co., Ltd., has installed 
about $40,000 worth of new machinery 
uring the last year. <A portion of the 
plant is running overtime and Saturday 
aiternoons, 


STLK 


New Construction and Additions 


/ *D mrrY, Conn. Work on the ad- 

~ the Tweedy Silk Mills is pro- 

ceed rapidly and the contractors ex- 
® Ty 


tes previous mention of project. 





pect to have them completed by January 
Ist. 
Co. is the contractor and Westcott & 


Mapes, Inc., of New Haven, Conn., the 
engineers. 


WILLIMANTIC, Conn. The _ Rossie 
Velvet Co. is erecting a new building 
here, which when completed, will house 
all equipment now operating in the three 
separate buildings of the company in 
Willimantic. This does not mean an en- 
largement, simply the consolidation of 
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The Torrington (Conn.) Building | } 


| 
| 


the three separate Willimantic plants in- | § 


to one unit. 


*HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. The Mohawk 
Silk Throwing Co., Inc., of which Bay- 
ard Lipps is president, Chester J. Squire, 
secretary and treasurer, and C. H. Reidy, 
vice-president, has purchased the Ashley 
mill at Hackettstown. The new corpora- 
tion is capitalized at $10,000. Initial 
equipment of 7,500 spinning spindles is 
now being installed and it is planned to 
increase this 100% by June 1926. Orders 


for the machinery have already been 
placed. 
DunmorE, Pa. Henry Mindlin & 


Sons, Inc., which took over the plants 
of the Pennsylvania Silk Throwing Co., 
formerly operated by Mindlin & Rosen- 
man, at Dunmore and Scranton, Pa., 
some time ago, are installing additional 
machinery in the mills. H. Mindlin is 
president and treasurer of Henry Mind- 
lin & Sons, Inc., which have a capital 
of $250,000. New York office is main- 
tained at 171 Madison Ave. 





Fact and Gossip 

Dover, Det. The Wellsboro Silk Mfg. 
Co., Inc., has been incorporated under 
Delaware laws to manufacture yarns and 
silks, with authorized capital of $100,000. 
M. L. Rogers, L. A. Irwin and William 
G. Singer,’ Wilmington, Del., are the in- 
corporators. 


Paterson, N. J. The K. T. 
Mills, recently formed with a capital of 
$100,000, to operate a local mill, have 
appointed Peter Cohn, 140 Market St., 
as representative for the company. 
Simon Kuchin heads the organization. 


Paterson, N. J. The Abington Silk 


Throwing Co., with offices at 152 Market 
St., has been incorporated with author- 
ized capital of $100,000 divided into 1,000 
shares of $100 par value each. The in- 
corporators are William Prestwood, 
Dunmore, Pa., George Day and 
Day, Paterson. 


Paterson, N. J. Machinery of the 
Courtland Silk Co., 12-18 Courtland St., 


was sold at auction at a receiver's sale | 


in chancery, Oct. 16, by order of August 


A. Fisher, receiver, to the Silk City Ex- | 


change, for $19,250. 


PLyMouTH, PA. 
Cox, 


ing system in their mills. 


Hess, Goldsmith & 


The Ameri- 


can Moistening Co., Boston, has the con- 


tract. 


New Construction and Additions 

St. Crarr, Micu. The Chemical City 
Rayon Corp., recently formed to estab- 
lish and operate a mill in this section, 
with capital of 200,000 shares of stock, 
no par value, will be represented by one 


of the incorporators, Lafayette D. Vorse, | 


1112 First National Bank Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. The other incorporators are Rob- 





Silk 


Amy | 


Inc., will install a new humidify- | 


RAYON | 


& Oliver Johnson & Co., inc. 


Makers of Paints for All Industrial Purposes 


ESTABLISHED 1833 


18-24 Custom House Street 
Providence, R. I. 
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OJACO DISTRIBUTORS 
Boston, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 


Charlotte, N.C., 


| Lewis E. Tracy Co. 
Wm. F. Harticon 


Charlotte Supply Co, 


10.6.4 


Greenville, S.C., Frank R. Henry & Co, 
Woonsocket, R. 1, Pinault @ DeNevers 


Columbia, S.C., Columbia Paint Co., Inc 


i 


Syracuse, N.Y., 


Utica, N.Y., 
American Hard Wall Plaster Co. 


Rochester, N.Y. F. P. Van Hoesen Co. 


Paragon Plaster Co. 
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MEECO Economy Type Washbowls 


1 Installation of 


MEECO INDIVIDUAL WASHBOWLS 
IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


EECO Individual Washbowls were the result of years of study of industrial 
\ That is why you will find them in 5000 plants and why 
= be the first choice of a large proportion of leading concerns 
in many varied lines of industry 


sanitary conditions 
they continue to 


A few of the MEECO Washbow! installations for the textile industry include the 


following : 

AM... SILK SPINNING CO. MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN 
AMERICAN WOOLEN CO MFG. CO. 

AMOSKEAG MFG. CO. NEW BEDFORD a MILLS 


(for Swanoa, N. C. 
ROXBURY C ARPET. co. 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
SAXONY WORSTED MILLS 


ANCHOR WEBBING CO. 

APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS 
CHENEY BROTHEKS 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM 


WORKS WM. SKINNER & SONS 

YRAPER CORPORATION S. SLATER & SONS 

enna mma MILLS SUMMIT THREAD CO. 

LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CO. pete Eee ne 

LEADER WEAVING CO UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 

LOWELL BLEACHERY VAUGHN KNITTING CO. 

LUDLOW MFG. ASSOCIATES WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, ETC. 
MECCO Washbowls are adaptable to small or large space. They save more floor 


space than any other type of apparatus Their construction offers greatest economy 


in conserving water They are ruggedly built, simple in construction, easy to operate 
and trouble-proof You can order these bowls in batteries of any number to fit your 
space They are easily installed And they are moderately priced 


It Will Pay You To Investigate. 


Write Today for Catalog and Prices. 






Chairs and Stools 
Lockers 


MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT AND ENGINEERING Co. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Drinking Fountains 
Shelving 








This Is No. 600 


I 

| It's a wall-type fountain favored in industrial cireles. 
w And its a Halsey Taylor, which means it’s the most 
2 sanitary for the workers. Halsey Taylor Drinking 


Fountains come in varied types for every purpose. 


| Each has automatic stream control and two-stream pro- 
| 
| 
ne 





jector— health-promoting features found only in Halsey 
Taylor fountains. 


Write! 


It costs no more to buy the best 





The Halsey W. Taylor Co., 
Warren, O. 


We a 


TAY LOR Froid 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
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Rundle-Spence  Ver- 


tico-Slant Sanitary 
Drinking Fountains 
may be had with body 
coolers if desired. 
They are designed for 
use in every kind of 
industrial plant. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 
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DRINKING 
SANITATION 


—year in and year out 


Install 


drinking sanitation forever. 
made to satisfy thirst sanitarily 


Rundle-Spence 


Vertico-Slant 

Fountains and you will be providing 
They re 

0 

d 


invigorate your workmen to increa: 
production — and to save 


99 


and motion 


ee 


waste time 
on their part. 


Notice the R-S nozzle — lips can’t touch 
it. The spreading of contamination 
through lip-contact is positively elim- 
inated. The slight slant stream makes 
drinking easy, quick and convenient 


The R-S line 


ing Fountains, 
Fixtures and Supplies. 


includes Sanitary Drink- 
Bath and Plumbing 
Write for cata- 


log with prices, specifications, and com- 
plete information. 


MFG. CO. 


67 Fourth Street, Milwaukee 


seiy eee 








The Bradley Washfountain 


The modern lavatory equipment for collective washing. 
Fountain has replaced the old tin 
*““Washfountain” 


Just as the 


enjoy the 
water. 
“upkeep” 


Real Silk Hosiery Co. 

No. American Lace Co. 
Phoenix Hosiery Co. 

Benton Hosiery Mills 
National Dye Werks 
Milwaukee Worsted Co. 
American Textile Woolen Ce. 
Saxony Knitting Co. 


Two sizes, 


Representatives - 


“Bubler” 
drinking cup so the modern 
the old dirty washing troughs, sinks and bowls. 
“wash-up” 


A few of the Textile plaits now 
using Bradley Washfeuntains 


1 
| 
54-inch and 32-inch diameter for ten or six people | 


Write for Catalog 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., Milwaukee,:Wis. | 


Eastern jac »- SILPATH, 2401 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


in the clear running sprays of fresh 
Saves time—Saves space—saves water and lessens | 
costs. 


Holeproof Hesiery Co. 
Daniel Boone Woolen Mills 
Louisville Textile Co. 
Lorraine Manfg. Co. * 
Wm. Brown & Co. | 
Appleton Woelen Mills | 
Dexdale Hosiery Co. 
Ironall 
others. 







A Bradley Equipped 
Lavatory 


Wash at the fountain | 
in clear running water i 


is replacing 
Employees | 


Overall Factories and 





COOPER, 280 Madison Ave., New Yerk. 


ARTHUR s. HALL CO., 3 Berkmans St., Wercester, Mass. 
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et McB. Grindley, Pontiac, Mich., and 
\". L. Jenks, Port Huron,. Mich. 


*Ecmira, N. Y. The International 
yon Corp. has closed its option on the 
cCann property in Elmira Heights. 

Pians for the new plant are now being 
epared and construction is expected to 
irt within a few weeks. 


PARKERSBURG, W. Va. The Viscose 
(o., Marcus Hook, Pa., which recently 
purchased 125 acres of land here will 

m take bids for the new branch mill. 

e Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. is 
irranging to extend a siding to the site 

nce. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





. 
New Construction and Additions 


Concorp, N. C. The Kerr Bleaching 
& Finishing Works, Inc. have awarded 
contract for the erection of an addition 
to their office building. 





Fact and Gossip 

Hore Vatiey, R. I. A_ liquidation 
sale of the plant, equipment and property 
of the Bowditch Dye Works, Inc. will 
be held Monday, Nov. 9 beginning at 
10:30 A. M., at the mill, formerly the 
Nichols & Langworthy Machine Shop. 
G. L. & H. J. Gross, Providence, R. I., 
are the auctioneers in charge. 

WoonsockeT, R. I. It is reported that 
the Quality Piece Dye Works are erect- 
ing an addition to their plant. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





New Construction and Additions 

Detroit, Micu. The Detroit Bedding 
Co. has plans under way for a new two- 
story mill, for which it is expected to 
ask bids at an early date. I. M. Lewis, 
Detroit, is architect. 


\WaterviieT, N. Y. The Slade Prod- 
ucts, Inc., of New York, has leased the 


Barker Building here for the manufac- 
ture of brake linings and automobile 
fabrics. Machinery is now being installed 
and operations will be under way by 
Dec. 1. 

\kRoN, Onto. The Akron Mattress 
Mig. Co., Miami St., has plans in pro- 
gress for a new brick and steel addition, 


estimated to cost $50,000. IL. A. G 
man, 701 Fernwood Drive, is ar 
_ »- a: 

Fact and Gossip ‘ 
BAYONNE, N. J. The’ Safety Insulat- 
ed Wire & Cable Co. has filed notice of 
change of name to the Safety Cable Co. 
7 company recently mérged with the 

Phillips Wire Co., Pawtticket, Bt, 


* 
ICA;, IN: Ye: Thakindustrial Ad- 
ement Corp. has been. incorporated 
here with $1,000,000 capital to.seek and 
ce the establishment of worthy tex- 
firms in this city. The new corpora- 
is composed of prominent business 
ind manufacturers 


BBOCK, TEXAS. The Texas Tech- 
gical College has been allowed a 


devciency warrant of $68,000 by the 
fo.ernor of Texas to provide extra 
ey.pment and employ additional teach- 


er. the first vear. The college expected 
a aximum of 750 students, but opened 
W 1,000, making a deficiency appro- 
ition necessary. 


Indicates previous mention of project. 
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Variations in Yarn Structure 
(Continued from page 87) 


difference in the yarn produced, in 
favor of that made from cone rov- 
ing. He therefore changed over the 
whole set, to get still better results. 

These modifications in the machines | 
used, producing slightly varying 
mechanical structures in the yarns 
made, are sometimes responsible for 
the introduction of new textures. We 
have a few instances in mind. A 
yarn manufacturer found that, after 
introducing cone drawing in place of 
open, and giving his cloth finisher a 
free hand, the resultant cloth was al- 
most like velour, compared with that 
previously made. The difference was 
in yarn structure, the fibres after cone | 
drawing not so compact and strained. 

Are those in the trade alert to all 
the possibilities in yarn structure? 
Many of them deserve credit for ex- 
perimental work, having worked and 
received no apparent reward. ‘There 
are some who have been well repaid 
for time, thought and expense in 
making new yarns, by regarding de- | 
tail in drawing and spinning. When | 
we examine a list of fabrics made 
from wool and worsted yarns, we 
quickly realize that not all of them 
are the product of the designer. 
Many of them owe their introduction | 
to the spinner, being the direct result 
of varn formation. 





| Business News 
Permutit Co. Vindicated 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
discussed the complaint against the 
Permutit Co., New York City, manu- 
facturers of water softeners, etc. This 
complaint was filed by the Commis- 
sion Sept. 15, 1924, and was for al- 
leged unfair trade practice 

The Commission made an exhaustiv 
investigation of the company’s business 
practice. Nearly 100 witnesses wers 
examined, over 80 of whom were pro 
duced by the Commission in support 
of its complaint. these wit 
nesses were salesmen, officers and at 
torneys of a number of competitive con 
cerns. 

The unqualified dismissal of the Com 
mission’s complaint, after full investiga 
tion, is a vindication of the company 
and a refutation of the charge that it 
was guilty of unfair trade practices 


Among 


Opens Cleveland Sales Office 
The Chicago Bridge and_ Iron 
Works have opened a Cleveland sales 
office in room 963, Union Trust Build 
ing under the direction of George S 
Sangdahl, district sales manager. Mr 
Sangdahl comes to Cleveland from a 
similar position in Montreal with the 
Horton Steel Works, Limited, a sub 
sidiary of the Chicago Bridge and 
Iron Works. Associated with Mr. 
Sangdahl will be A. W. Warren, at 
the present time in the Chicago office 
of the company. Other sales offices 
for Canada and the United States are 
maintained in Chicago, New York, 
Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Seat- 
tle, Winnipeg, Montreal and Toronto. 
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PECCO 
Pa 


taco 


Pecco Systems Meet 
Mill Requirements. 


PECCO Heating and Ventilating Systems are particu- 
larly adapted for steam and vapor removal in textile 
mills, thus eliminating the heavy, rank and obnoxious 
air, keeping it fresh and clean. 


PECCO Systems are compact units. They heat, venti- 
late, dry and can be adapted to practically any type of 
air conditioning service. 
PECCO Systems are built in various styles and sizes, 
to meet every requirement. 

Deferred Payment Plan. 
We have just completed a deferred payment plan which will 


greatly increase sales possibilities. 
Write today for full details. 


Pecco Incorporated 


2933 North Market Street, Saint Louis, Mo. 


SS 





Consider this 
saving in labor 
cost — 


One DeVilbiss spray operator does the work of 4 to 5 hand- 
brushers. This is the average economy you are able to effect 
in painting your mill interior, its outside walls and the village 
homes with the DeVilbiss Spray-painting System. 

Additional advantages painting the DeVilbiss way are: a 
more thorough and uniform coating; a coating with the hid- 
ing power of two brushed coats; less scaffolding; no spatter- 
ing and dripping of paint; less interference with mill operation. 
Let us tell you more about this modern, low cost method 
of painting. Address — 
THE DeVILBISS MFG. CO. 


236 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 


] DeWVi/biss 


Spra ypainting Si ystem 





Q9 





5 Painters’ Work—1 Man Cost 
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> pump feeds 
largest boiler 


When you buy boiler feed pumps, why not use those which 
are favored by large concerns? 


The illustration below shows a Buffalo 3 stage, class 
RDS" pump installed at the Cecil station, Pittsburgh, of 
the Allegheny County Steam Heating Co. This pump is feed- 
ing what is said to be the largest boiler in the world. 


Many other large power producers find Buffalo pumps re- 
liable, efficient and economical. 


Buffalo Steam Pump Co., 


154 Mortimer St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Economy + ! 


The Vigilant Feed Water 
Regulator saves 15 to 17% 
on coal expense—this de- 
spite the fact that it is 
primarily a safety device. 
Here is a real fuel economy 
—tons galore added to the 
credit side of the ledger— 
together with positive pro- 
tection against boiler ex- 
plosion from low water. 
And that isn’t all—the even, 
steady feeding the Vigilant 
provides lengthens the life 
of any boiler—repairs are 
lessened. Boiler efficiency 
scores—cylinder lubrication 
is better. 

There are more reasons 
why you should have the 
Vigilant in your mill. 
They’re in the catalog. 





May we send it? 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 


28-34 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“*Not a Single Failure’’ 


~ ae 








Powell Valve: 


“TRENEW” 


ALL PARTS 
RENEWABLE 


Acid-proof disc and seat ring 
of non-corrosive white 


“POWELLIUM” 


Nickel 
Iron body brass mounted or 
all iron. 


Avoid disappointment in valve 
service by specifying 


POWELL “IRENEW” 
VALVES 


THE WM. POWELL CO. 


Dependable Engineering Specialties 
CINCINNATI, O. 





DUST COLLECTION CONVERTS “LOSS into PROFIT” 





M AKER OF “CLOTH SCREEN” COLLECTORS 
FOR ANY INDUSTRY 


J. W. PAXSON CO., Philada, Pa. 





J 
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Raw Cotton and 
Raw Silk Problems 


Uncertainties in Both are Influen- 
ing Hosiery Jobbers—Expect 
Quiet Until Jan. 1 
Shrewd observers do not look for 
anything except routine activity in 
hosiery, with the exception of full 
fashioned goods, until Jan. 15 or Feb. 
1. They feel that jobbers have 
bought all the spring goods (with the 
same exception) they intend to for 
the time being, and that the whole- 
sale trade can well afford to sit back 
and watch developments in the raw 

cotton and raw silk markets. 
Catehy Patterns Wanted 

Catchy patterns in novelty half hose, 
of course, should be bought fairly 
ireely right along, but some selling 
agents believe that even on this class 
§ merchandise jobbers will be con- 
tent until the end of the year with 
what they have on order. 

Cotton and fluctuations do not 
exercise anything like the influence of 
three or four ago. Neverthe- 
less the big drop in the staple on the 
irge crop prospect cannot fail to in- 

ll a conservative attitude on goods 


its 


years 





*h it plays only a minor part. 
[here is considerable readjustment 
f yarn prices to come if raw mate- 
hold at approximately 
The strong position 

southern spinners may delay this 
eadjustment until 


lal prices 
t 


present levels. 


‘ad 


after the turn of 


e VE by some it is believed there 
ll be no appreciable decline. in 
combed and mercerized quotations 


til then—but the yarn market can- 
go much bevond the first of the 


without 


+ 


ear reflecting the cotton 
\ Sensitive Position 
Cotton hosiery is spoken of as eas- 


in sections, 


mn 


but representative 
ssion houses doing a large vol- 
me in cheap goods have not reduced 
their prices. No general movement 
var] higher prices on silk and 
has Scat- 
tered advances are reported, but along 
vith heard that 
line or which 
t been marked up are not be- 


held. 


narket as a whole may be re- 


mixtures 


ivo 


occurred. 


these are rumors 


ns 


on a two 


ng firmly 
sensitive position 
irices on everything but full 
“1 goods may move in either 

with very little urging. It 
'S dificult to see how silk goeds and 
I rayon mixtures can fail to be 


Sarde as im ia 


IRS 


up all along the line unless 
ks sharply, and it is not easy 
that 

ls are improbable when yarns 
t the drop in cotton. 


ve lower prices on cot- 
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It is estimated that the production 
of full fashioned goods will be in- 
creased approximately 4,000,000 doz- 
ens in 1926, 


* ok x 

A well known selling agent says he 
will shortly offer an 8 strand, 260- 
needle stocking, all-silk boot, mer- 
cerized top, heel and toe, mock seam 
and all the trimmings, which his mill 
claims can be sold at less than $6.50. 

* * & 

Wool goods openings for 1926 are 
scheduled for late this month or early 
December. Duplicates are described 
as Satisfactory in most sections of the 
New York market, the recent cold 
snap having been responsible for a 
decided spurt. Fancy half hose will 


feature all of the important lines, 
notwithstanding misgivings in some 
quarters as to their ability to last 


through next fall. 
* * 2 


A selling agent of long experience 


speaking: ‘There is no use kidding 
ourselves any longer with the idea 


that we can get the major portion of 
our wool goods business in Degember. 


We have .kept hanging on to this 
beautiful theory long after it has 
failed to work out in practise. I do 


not expect to get any really big vol- 
ume on my line until after Jan. 1.” 
x * x 


Notwithstanding a variety of re- 


ports on women’s all-rayon goods 
there can be no question about the 


well sold position of established lines 
in this field. One of those which has 
made rapid strides during the last two 
vears is comfortably sold for the first 
half of and deliveries before 
March would not be the easiest thing 
in the world to 
source. 


1920, 


obtain from this 


* * * 

Everyone does not agree with the 
proposition, frequently stated in re- 
cent months, that pineapples are all 
through, in women’s goods. A lead- 
ing commission house on this type of 
merchandise heavy business 
for quick shipment during the last 
few weeks, which has practically sold 
up a large production to the end of 
the year. 


reports 





Burtincron, N CL The. National 
Hosiery Mill® Inc., of fhis city, 
been chartered to manufacture hosiery 
and knit goods of all kindg-—-.Authorized 
capital stock is $50,006 and $1,500 has 
been subscribed by 


have 


Ralph Kerr Lasley, 


Walter L. Anderson, and Edwin W. 
Lasley, all of Burlington. 
BRoADALBIN, N. Y. The Broadalbin 


Knitting Co., Ltd., is now operating its 
spinning departments on a 24-hour daily 
schedule. 





—— 
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KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


“New Use for Balbriggan” 

The following interesting comment 
on balbriggans is reprinted from the 
latest issue of the General Letter of 
the Associated Knit Underwear Man- 
ufacturers of America: 

“Two years ago your advertising 
department had balbriggan fabric cut 
and made into dresses. 
shown to fashion editors, who ap- 
proved them. You know the rapid 
strides since made in the use of this 
fabric for sport dresses. 


These were 


“It has lately been found that bal- 
briggan is adapted to men’s sport 
shirts, to take the place of flannel, 
which has long been used for this 
purpose. Suitable samples have been 
placed in the hands of shirt manufac- 
turers who are making up shirts to 
test for sales responsiveness. 

“Tests are also being made of bal- 
It is 
especially adapted to Pullman robes, 
being soft, warm, and easy to pack. 


briggan for women’s negligees. 


New fabric effects are being obtained 
by combining cotton and rayon, or 
worsted and rayon. 

“Another division of experimental 
work in the style-merchandising de 
partment is the test of balbriggan for 
women’s underwear, 
bloomers and vests. 


especially in 
\ttractive 
effects are being worked out, that in 
the judgment of those who have seen 
samples, will have very decided stvle 


color 


appeal to women. 

“Knit underwear manufacturets in 
terested in this project should get in 
touch with \cdvertis 
ing Division of The Knit Underwear 
Industry, 395 Broadway, New York.” 


Merchandising- 





Spring Outerwear Shades 
The Color Card Committee of the 
National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion, in consultation with the Textile 
Color Card Association of America, 
has selected and recommends the fol- 
lowing colors as those most likely to 
be popular in the spring of 1926: 
Versailles—Pale China Blue. 
LaValliere—Dusty Lavender. 
Marie Antoinette—Dull Rose Pink. 
Mediterranean—Deep Turquoise. 
Ponce de Leon—Sunny Gold. 
Candy Pink—Deep Candy Pink. 
Oakbuff—Light Buff. 


Blue-Lavender—Bluish Lavender. 


Crystal Grey—Pale Rose-tinted 
grey. . 
Phantom Red—Bright Yellowish 
Red. 
Cinnamon _Pink—Bois de _ Rose 
shade. 


New Poudre Blue. 
Maize Yellow. 


Yellowish Green. 


Queen Blue 

Yellow Daisy 

Absinthe 

\ color card showing each of the 
above shades dyed in wool yarn 1s in 
preparation. 








Fall Underwear for 
Next Year Offered 


A Few Southern Mills Taking 
Business for January-Febru- 
ary-March on Memorandum 
Large southern producers of men’s 
ribbed underwear are offering mer- 
chandise for delivery during January- 
February-March, according to relia- 
ble reports in the New York market 
this week. It is understood that these 
goods are being offered on memo- 
randum to those jobbers, particularly 
in the Northwest, who must have de- 
liveries during the first three months 
of the year. 
Business is being 
clared, on an open 
understanding being 


taken, it is de- 
price basis, the 
that prices will 
not be higher than those quoted for 
a similar delivery period tig, Year: 
By this method, of course, the Tobber 
has all and 


gain rests in the assurance of getting 


nothing at to lose, his 


merchandise when he wants it. 
lhe above procedure has been 
definitely identified with two of the 


largest producers in the South; it is 


known that at least one large manu- 
facturer in tfat section of the coun 


try 1s not a party to it. 
\s to the date of the formal open 
ing of prices for 1926, it remains 


general market understanding ‘that 


the mills which always lead the field’ 


in this matter will. probably take no 
action befo Dee. 1. 
in the sellé 


It is assumed 


will considgg®it inadvisable to délay 
quotationg nich that di 
JobBers Have No Stocks 

The factor that has made a late 
opening seem ,particulatly advisable 
this year—t » ‘Kecessity fer allowing 
jobbers \yyegamet id of all this year’s, 
goods Phave “bought in view of; 
lower “pies “expected for 1926—, 
seems t@fhave® been. somewhat exag~: 
gerated. 4." * Ft 


beyond 







According to mill representatives} 
in close touch with .the jobbing situ-; 
ation, jobbers have for months ee 
baying only what.,they absoluteh 
neéded. It is a fairly safe bet that 
practically all of the goods which 
jobbers have bought’ during the last 
two months have been good as 
sold to“retaifers before their sale to 
jobbers. It is extremely likely that 
at the end of November jobbers’ 
stocks of heavy-weights will consist 
of broken assortments only. 


as 


= Sa 
Underwear Notes’ ' 
Before the cotton market gives | 

evidence having 


end of the decline and until the yarn 
price situation is cleared up it is idle 


ter of reached the 


market that these mills ; 


FS 


tte 


ite. 4 
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ee Ya 
ducted 
eee Made to Meet Your | *° 
— Bilis é . have 
Requirements mr 
The Wildman Spring Needle Body — 
Machine has been developed to meet -— 

the exacting requirements of the trade. made 
‘ ization 
In the hardened steel needle cylinder on turned 

e Those 
the Wildman, the cuts are accurate to “se 
1/1000 of an inch—a guarantee of ao 

faultless fabric. we. 
Changes of stitch are controlled by io 
graduated micrometer adjusting screws = 

which stay set. The new style ball- teen 

bearing take-up keeps the cloth under gone 

. . dey lo 

absolutely uniform tension. bad 
Even yarn breakage is eliminated as ae 
far as is mechanically possible by the mercha 

addition of the Wildman Furnishing and gi 

Wheel Unit—supplied only with this aealase 

machine. [Illustrated instruction book he 

furnished without charge. a 

Coope 

We have tssued 4 new edition Ue 

of the complete and informa- than 1 

tive book, “The Science of 7 

Kastting.” Price $2.00. group 

soa 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. |> 


NORRISTOWN, PA. ‘Bk 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


to - of the extent of the reduc- 
tion on 1926 heavy-weights. Selling 
age who two weeks ago believed 
the (ecline would not amount to more 


<c, on union suits have altered 
leas, however, to the extent 


of icting reductions not in excess 
ot on suits and 25c. on shirts 
and drawers. 
‘ow 
It is market gossip that the head 
of one of the pace-setting mills in 


the South had not bought any cotton 
to speak of prior to the Government 
report of last week. 

x ok A 


Yarn men tell of tests being con- 
ducted by buyers through offers to 
purchase at from Ic. to 1c. below 
spinners’ quotations. These attempts 
have had no influence at all on spin- 
ners, according to yarn brokers. 
Better makes of yarn are sold up 
tight to the end of the year at least. 

* * * 


Various interpretations are placed 
on the recently announced new line 
of men’s ribbed union suits to be 
made by a New York State organ- 
ization which has never before 
turned out goods of this character. 
Those who are good at reading signs 
say that in the final analysis this is 
yet another indication of the trend 
away from women’s cotton under- 
wear. 

a ae 


Conservatives still talk of wom- 
en’s rayon underwear with many tfs, 
ands and buts. One of the pioneer 
mills in this comparatively new 
branch of manufacture, making 
goods for jobbers only, which has 
gone through several stages in its 
development, reports steady but not 
excited growth in its rayon  busi- 
ness. This mill has concentrated on 
better-class goods, refusing to enter 
into the severe competition on cheap 
merchandise. It declares that job- 
bers who have put the rayon line in 
and given it a real chance have come 
back steadily for duplicates. The 
number of machines on rayon fabric 
is growing slowly but steadily, about 


50 now being employed on these goods 
exclusively, 


Cooperative Insurance Adopted 

Lite insurance protection for more 
th in 1,000 employes of the Standard 
Knitting Company, of Knoxville, 
lenn., has been adopted under the 


froup plan of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. The insurance 
exceeds S1,000,000 and provides cov- 
trage individuals ranging from 
“1,000 to $3,000. The plan is coop- 
er itive as premiums will be paid joint- 
ly by t! employer and employes. 
Navy ‘ants Wool Socks 

: Bids ll be opened Dec. 8 by the 
“urea of Supplies & Accounts, 
Washin m, D. C., on 56,100 pairs of 
Woolen “ks. 


Staple Sweaters’ for 
1926 Average Lower 


On One Line Prices are Off $1.50 
to $3.00Sentiment Develops 
Later Opening 
information on __ staple 
sweater prices for 1926 is difficult to 
obtain, for publication, as is always 
the case for a short time after the 
openings. Practically all lines were 
open at the middle of the week, but 
sellers were keeping prices as much 
under cover as possible. Everyone, as 
usual, wants to get a complete line on 
competitors’ prices 
known his own. 

From the few reliable reports ob- 
tainable it is evident that quotations 
will average at least slightly lower 
than those named a year ago. In 
some instances merchandise is being 
offered at unchanged prices, this being 
particularly the case of well es- 
tablished lines of shakers. 

Although exact figures are not yet 
obtainable as this is written, it is 
known that the prices of a large-pro- 
duction mill on shakers, jumbos, etc. 
have been reduced from $1.50 to $3.00 
all through the line. One line of 
shakers on which business has been 
excellent this year is maintained un- 
changed at $51. A reduction of $3 is 
reported on one line of cotton-back 
goods, which is explained with the 
statement that a larger percentage of 
cotton is being used for next year 
than was used this year. 

Openings Too Early? 

Intelligent comment is hardly possi- 
ble as yet on the reception being met 
by the new lines. In sections it is de- 
clared that fair business is going to 
road men, some of whom have been 
out ten days to two weeks. In 
others, however, it is declared all in- 
dications point to light buying until 
after Jan. I. 

Capable selling agents are con- 
vinced that it is a mistake to open 
staple sweaters for the following year 
early in November. The days are past, 
they say, when jobbers can be ex- 
pected to place sizable business in 
November and December, and_ the 
sooner mills recognize this fact the 
better it will be for them. 

A progressive commission house 
man believes that the time to open 
staples these days is early in January. 
According to his idea, an opening as 
late as this would reduce the possibili- 
ties of price unsettledness to a mini- 
mum, would enable mills to keep busy 
during November and December on 
spot goods, and would not result in 
any loss of volume for the new season. 


Reliable 


before making 


Conoes, N. Y. The Atlantic Mill of 
the Roff Knitting Mills, Inc., has cur- 
tailed night operations in some depart- 
ments but is maintaining capacity day 
schedules. 

Conoes, N. Y. The Himes Under- 
wear Co. which recently sold its plant 
to the Little Falls Fibre Co., filed arti- 
cles of dissolution with the secretary of 
state last week. 
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Paramount Progress 


The increasing number of Paramount Users establishes 
more firmly than ever before, the Superiority and Efficiency 
of the PARAMOUNT METHOD for correct hosiery dry- 
ing and finishing. One of the important factors in deter- 
mining Paramount Supremacy is the constant improvement 
of Paramount Equipment to more effectively fill the 
requirements of discriminating hosiery manufacturers. 


We are now in a position to furnish on either a sale or 
rental basis, the NEW PARAMOUNT ALL-METAL 
TABLE with ANGLE-BASE ATTACHMENTS, plus an 


improved and different principle ir. Low Pressure Steam 
operation. 


This NEW TABLE is made entirely of metal and the 


troughs are constructed from smooth, highly-polished 
Aluminum is non-absorbent and tarnish-proof, 
which permits changing from colored to bleached goods by 
simply wiping out the troughs. All edges are rounded and 
there are no corners or pockets to collect dirt. The possi- 


bility of THREAD PULLING is positively eliminated. 


aluminum. 


The ANGLE-BASE ATTACHMENT allows the operative 
to see both sides of the stocking without moving the form. 
It facilitates and simplifies both boarding and stripping and 
promotes Quality Work. 


The new Circulating System provides for uniform heating 


at all times, with unusually low steam pressure. 


Upon request, we will 


be pleased to furnish further 
particulars. 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Hunter Building 


Market and Madison Streets, Chicago, Ill. 
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Through years of experience the “- BANNER” Split-Foot machine was 
perfected to make hosiery second to none on the market. 

Hosiery made with the split-foot principle is strong and flexible, 
no matter what material is used. 

Absolutely free from all uncomfortable seams that are found in full 
fashioned stockings. 

Make Split-Foot hosiery for lasting beauty, longer wear and greater 


comfort at a moderate price. 


Your attention is called to the accompanying illustration which 
shows its features. 


LET US DEMONSTRATE THESE FEATURES 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms 
350 Broadway, New York 


Southern Office 
James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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ARE THESE 
FEATURES 


| ny INCORPORATED 


IN YOUR 
HOSIERY? 





SPLIT-FOOT 
MACHINE 


Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts 
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William H. Barnes 


Villiam H. Barnes, treasurer of the 
Southern Mills Corp., Oxford, Ala., 
was killed Cet. 23 in an automobile 
accident. Mr. Barnes was well known 
in the textile industry. He was at 
one time Philadelphia manager of 
William E. Hooper & Sons, Balti- 
more, Md. The following resolution 
was adopted by the Board of Direct- 
ors of the corporation upon receiving 
news of his death: 

‘It is with heavy hearts that we ex- 
tend our sympathy to the family and 
friends of William H. Barnes. His 
untimely death makes the world poor- 
er for he was a man who was clean 
both outside and inside. He neither 
looked up to the rich nor down to the 
poor. He was considerate of women, 
children and old people. He was too 
brave to lie and too generous to cheat. 
He was loyal and faithful. 
was a contract. 
will be missed. 
call him Friend. God’s ways are not 
our ways and we never can understand 
them.” 


His word 
He was a man. He 
It was a delight to 


Israel S. Viall 
Israel S. Viall, for many vears 
prominently identified with the Cable 
Flax Mills, Schaghticoke, N. Y., died 
at his home following a brief illness. 
He was 80 years old. He had been 
in the employ of the company for 
nearly 25 years during which time he 
held the position as superintendent of 
various departments but for the last 
few vears he had lived a retired life. 


Silas Sitterly 

Silas Sitterly, for years identified 
with the textile industry at Amster- 
dam, N. Y., died in that city after a 
brief illness. He was 73 years old. 
He had resided in Amsterdam for 
nearly 50 years and had held the posi- 
tion as foreman in several of the lo- 
cal textile plants. His last connection 
Was as overseer of the picking room 
of Stephen Sanford & Sons, Ine. 


Mrs. Francis F. Patterson 
Word has been received here of the 
death, as the result of an automobile 
accident, of Mrs. Francis F. Patter- 
son, Rosemary, N. C. Mr. Patterson 
is the son of Samuel F. Patterson, 
president of the Rosemary Mfg. Co.. 


, ' . r ~ 

Roanoke Rapids, N. C., and other 
mills at Roanoke Rapids and Rose 
mary. Mr. and Mrs. Patterson were 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Discuss Australian Wool 

Sir James Elder, K. B. E., com- 
missioner for the Commonwealth of 
Australia in the United States, was 
the guest of honor at a luncheon given 
by Frederick Watson, British Consul 
General, at the Down Town Club. 
Philadelphia,, Tuesday, Nov. 3. Sir 
James spoke in a very interesting 
manner of the developments in Aus- 
tralia dwelling upon the cordial rela- 


ats . . 
etions existing between that country 


ang the United States. He also spoke 
‘at Tetigth upon the problem confront 
ing:Australia in the marketing of its 
weol clip, and their efforts to stabil- 
ize prices, by the manner in whic! 
they have planned for the various 
auctions to be held for the world’s 
buyers. He also told of the trend in 
that country to maintain the high 
grade merino wool production, ratcer 
than the emphasis of war time upon 
raising mutton. He expressed great 
confidence in the future of the textile 
industry in the United States, and pre- 
dicted a growing consumption of wool 
with an increased demand for its pro- 
duct. Among the textile men present 
at the luncheon, were Charles J. 
Webb, Charles J..Webb Sons Co. an] 
the Kent Mfg. €6% Thos. H. Ball, 
president of the National Association 
of Worsted and "Woolen Spinners, 
George Flint, Federal Knitting Cag 
C. W. Fisher, TExtTiLE Wor vp. 





Cotton Movement 
WasHINGTON, D. C.—The cotton 
movement from Aug. 1 to Oct. 30, 


as reported by the Department of 


Agriculture, was as follows: 
1925 1924 
Bales Bales 
Port receipts . 3,519,854 3, 
Port stocks ......... 1,366,877 1,175,323 
Interior receipts ..... 4,412,108 3,784,065 
EEO MME sg cc ck cee 6,493,966  5,0438.670 
Northern 
takings 
Southern 
takings . 
World's visible supply 


$75,219 364,152 


of American cotton. 4,114,976 3,357,825 | 


Active Wool Machinery 

Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has announced 
Statistics on active and idle wool ma- 
chinery for September, 1925, based on 
reports received from 940 manufac- 
turers, operating 1,108 mills. This 
is exclusive of 13 manufacturers, 
operating 19 mills, who failed to report 


for the month. According to reliable | 
textile directories for 1925, these | 
nonreporting mills are equipped with | 


about 3,554 looms, 137 sets of woolen 


cards, 19 worsted combs and 171,626 


spindles. The total machinery report- 


ing is 87,584 looms, 7,073 cards, 2,691 | 















025,668 | 


kets 1,262,390 1,094,865 | 


Married about eighteen months ago. combs and 4,929,596 spindles. The 
data in percentage active follow 
Looms Spinning spindles 
-———- Sets of . — 
NTH Wider me gael Combs 
than 50 a te Carpet Wiclns Worsted 
ses § . oolen orstec 
se or in and rug 
Per cent of total number of machines active 
Septe r 1925. Ae 68.4 69.8 69.8 81.5 | 73.6 78.9 72.5 
August, 1925. ... 63.8 70.3 71.9 80.2 75.2 77.6 68.1 
eptember, 1924 64.9 73.8 73.7 81.3 72.5 79.3 66.5 
Per cent of total hours active (maximum single-shift capacity) 
Septem ar, 1925 _ 68.6 61.0 65.1 | 84.5 | 78.7 81.7 69.6 
August, 1925 62.9 57.4 68.1 81.8 77.2 79.3 64.7 
Septemter, 1924, 65.9 59.1 65.2 87.1 86.3 86.4 


67 0| 
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High Speed 


Re-winding 
of 
Silk, Cotton and Worsteds 


The Altemus 2-B Winder 


(MODEL 2-B N-I No. 25) 


Gives the following advantages: 


|. Patented Mechanically Driven BUILDER 
GUI DBdees*not touch the yarn at any stage 
of,.the ““Bullding up.” 


2.» Due tompur few device (Patent applied for) 

a DEF ENPPE PERCENTAGE of Emulsion 

* Application to yarn, IS CONSTANTLY 

* *GUARANTEED to each spindle wind. 

3. Exceeds yardage per minute of competition 
winding. 

4. Lays yarn accurately and smoothly. 


5. Cone releases yarn equally. 







6. Can be started at high speed withaut breaking 
ends of yarn. 4 


~sJ 


Eliminates Tight and Loose Stitches, Uneven 
Pairing, Seconds and Press-offs afid smash-up 


of needles. . 


00 


Enables 12 Spindles to give same production 
as 18 Spindles, competitively wound. 


9. Has Wet (emulsion) Spindle Speed of 1600 
R. P. M. on 5 thread silk, (or other numbers 
of silk and cotton). 


> 


10. Has Dry Winding Speed of 1800 R. P. M. 


¢ 


INET EAMERS |f 
J, 4|| & KINDRED 
, MACHINERY 


ALTEMUS, 
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HE FINEST ladies’ full- 

fashioned silk stockings 
in the world are made in 
the United States. 


And ninety per cent of the 
manufacturers of these 
stockings use the Reading 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Machines. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Reapinc, Pa. 


The READING 


FULL~FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 





radiun 








Cutters Using Flat 


Crepe and Georgette 


Market is Generally Quiet With 
Fair Between-Season Inquiry 
Reported 
lhe broadsilk market was rather 
quiet last week and sellers stated that 
they looked for no real change be- 
fore the middle of November at the 
earliest. There is still some fall busi- 
ness to be completed, since a number 
and suit houses are still 
on fall styles where last 
minute inquiries from retail stores for 
immediate deliveries finds them with- 
out stock. This last minute inquiry 
has been a feature of the fall season, 
for both cutters and stores prepared 
conservatively, the former in regard 
to cutting stock and the latter as to 
putting it on his racks. 
of factors has, according 
trade information, resulted in much 
more active business during October 


ol dress 


working 


This combin- 


ation to 


than September when ordinarily most 
of the buying would be done. It has 
resulted likewise in a hold-over 
mand that will come in the market 
during November, many believe. 

[he fact that many dress and suit 
houses are still working on fall num- 
to the wholesale silk 
a demand for satins and flat 
Other cutters are reporting 
interest in winter resort lines 
which is resulting in sizable sales of 
radiums and prints together with the 
flat crepe and 
Georgette is being used liberally for 
for the winter 
wth in combination with the chiffon 
elvets and alone. 


de- 


bers, brings 
market 
crepes 


oO vd 


usual georgette. 


evening Wear season 


lhe spring epenings indulged in 
most of the larger style houses 
resulted in no extensive 
Retailers and 
that is all. Making twelve 


trips to the wholesale markets a year, 


lave so tar 


came, saw, 


the latter see no real reason to buy 
iberally ahead. They see a good silk 
season ahead and confidently expect 


sales over the counter during the 
to all 
They also can see just as 


mi spring break sales 
preparation for this on the 
silk manufacturers that will 
lequate stocks of silks all 
the season. There is no rea 
k for any scarcity of silks 
s running night and day, so 
retail buyer is content to wait 


months more betore placing 


99 Ix-ne New Spring Card 

| \ New York, manu- 
to crepe, have just issued 
ide their new color card for 


9206, 


Bros.. 


They show 72 spring 
which they are now dyeing 


epes, qualities No. 115 and 


ee 
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SILK SITUATION 
PRODUCTION: 
DEMAND: 
STOCKS: 

RAW SILK: 
SENTIMENT: 


1925 
High Low 
405% 37 
47%, 303% 
383% 1834 
3714 21% 
2434 1514 


Stock 
Belding Bros. 





Van Raalte 


Mid-Year Silk 
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Century Ribbon Mills 
Julius Kayser & Co. 
H. R. Mallinson & Co. 


AT A GLANCE 
Slightly smaller. 

Only fair. 
Increasing but not heavy. 
Stocks unchanged; prices easier. 
Record spring sales expected. 


ACTIVE SILK STOCKS ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


(Week ending Nov. 2) 


Last 
373% 
35% 
367% 
243% 
22 


Low 
37% 
33% 
361% 
241% 
22 


Sales 
6,100 
2,400 
2,800 
2,500 

200 


High 
381, 
371% 
3814 
25 
Le 





Trade 


Review 





Sik Association of America Report Calls 
“Silk Year” 


1925 Distinetly a 


A REVIEW of the trade in its tested in the summer months when 
many divisions marks 1925 as. the usual dumping of distressed 
unquestionably a silk vear, says the merchandise failed to materialize. A 


recent Silk Association report. Speak 
ing of the industry as a whole, busi 
ress has exceeded even the optimistic 
forecast of the Mid-Year Report of 
1924. With fashion and 
both advocating silk, its consumption 
has lhe 

fluctuating 
Consequently 


economy 


been abnormally 
mo-rket held firm, 
within narrow margins. 


large. 
has 


there has been established an unusual 
confidence in the silk industry. 
Production of broad silks has been 
on the upgrade since the beginning of 
the vear, hovering for the most part 
around 80% of mill capacity, which 
is a much higher average than it has 
been in 


vears. Popular prices pre- 


vailed and the fashion requirement in 


vardage has been at a minimum. As 
a result, the outlay for a single silk 
garment was such that the average 
woman's silk wardrobe has expanded, 
opening up new opportunities for 


proving the satisfaction and superior 
qualities of silk. 


The of the market 


stability 


Was 





SUMMARY OF 
Best No. 1 X Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 ms 

Cost C. I. F. New York 


very encouraging increase in the book 
ing of future delivery is 


reported by broad silk men 


orders for 
Prints and 54-inch widths were to 
gether features of the season in broad 


silks, and were mutually strengthen 


ing. They are becoming less active 
for fall wear, but there are prepara 
tions for reviving them with the 
spring. Stocks in broad. silks today 


are normal 

Piece-dved goods have held chiet 
the industry, al 
though the demand for printed silks 
has never been equalled i 


is agreed, hi 


place in finishing 
Designs, it 


ive been made more ap 


pealing than ever to the consumer 


Large florals on chitfon and georgette, 


with variegated and geometric de 
signs for crepe de chine and foulard 
in vivid colors have been popular 
The futuristic designs, while limited 


in demand, have PTOWN more interest 
brocade velvets 


146) 


ing Printed damask 


(( nhtnred ad 


SILK 


CABLES 
1990 Yen 
4214 
$6.70 


The Yokohama market declined sharply last week and Best 
No. 1/X got under 2000 Yen for the first time in several months. 
The immediate cause for the drop was an equally sharp rise in 
Yen exchange which would naturally have a depressing effect 
on Yen quotation abroad. Actually the market is now down 


90 Yen in the short space of 10 days. 


Transactions in the open 


market were fairly large amounting to over 5,000 bales despite 


the weak tone and the holiday on Saturday, Oct. 31. 


All de- 


liveries on the Bourse shared the weakness of the open market, 
declining close to the 2000 Yen level with the accompaniment 
of an increased volume of trading. Canton prices were slightly 
lower with good buying, however, noted in the coarser sizes. 





Raw Silk Lower 


Reduced as Yokohama 
Market Works Lower 

Prices were lower in New York last 
week, importers and dealers reducing 
their quotations from 10¢ to I5¢ a 
pound. When first the weakness in 
Yokohama was noted there was a dis- 
position to hold quotations in view of 
the higher exchange that cancelled the 
Yen drop, but as the decline assumed 
larger proportions there, sellers went 
even 


Prices 


so far as to discount a further 
drop in prices. 

Size 13-15 commanded a 20¢c prem- 
ium = still in York but it 


noticable that the discounts on warp 


New was 
sizes are getting smaller right along. 
Yellow silk that had been selling at a 
discount from white was quoted by 
some houses last week at a premium 
Prices follow: 


days basis) 


of 5c a pound. 


(90 


Japan Filature, Grand Double Eatra. , 13/1 $7 15 
Japan Filature Crack Double Extra 13/1 6 40 
'apan Filature, Double Extra.. 13/15 6 85 
Japan Filature, Best X 13/1 
Japan Filature, X 13/15 67 
Japan Filature, Best No. 1/X 1 1 6 70 
Canton Filature. New Style 14/16 
Canton Filature, New Style 20/22 70 
Italian Grand Extra Classical 
rsatlee Rereel Blue Dragon and Flying 
Horse"’ 5 30 
russah Filature, eight coon 3 20 


Raw Silk Fluctuation Small 


During October 


Taking its cue from September 
when fluctuations in raw silk were 
held within small limits, the raw 


market during October maintained 


the same steady tone that characterized 
dealings during the previous month. 


Crack XX 13/15 silk was firmly held 
above $7.00 ranging between this 
figure and $7.15 while Best#1/X 13/15 


fluctuated between $6.75 and $6.90. 

The generous discounts available on 
all 20/22 silk were still in force during 
the 


month, but it 


the 


was noticeable 


toward close of 


the period that 
the two 
Nor ce 


sik in the 20/22 


there was a tendenev” for 


sizes to draw closer together 


ovel 


vellow s1ze 


in some cases later on was quoted 


at 6a SC whereas earlier it 


had sold at a discount 


premium 
In one particular, however, Octo 
ber’s market differed from the previous 


Marked 


end of 


months. noted 


\ugust and September 


streneth was 
at the 


in anticipation of bullish consumption 


firures., The end of October found 
the market weaker, but whether this 
Was an attempt to discount a smaller 


silk 
reflection 
Yokohama 
sharp rise in exchange tended to de- 
press Yen on the 

and in the market, 1s 


during the 
the 


where a 


consumption of raw 


month or merely a ot 


easier trend in 
Bourse 
difheult 


quotations 


ne 
open 


to Say In any event the easier tre! 

at the close of October cannot vet be 
said to indicate that the irket will 
break out ot the narrow limits main 
tained for the st 60 davs. 
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The Kent Manufacturing Co. 


(Established 1843) 





Cotton 
Cotton Waste 
Woolen Worsted 
Asbestos Silk 


CARD 
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Union Mills 
Rockbourne Mills 
Runnymede Milk 
Clifton Heights, Pa. 






Burmont Mills 
Burmont, Pa. 


Bedford Mills 
Bedford City, Va. 


























Plough ground, side ground, 
deep ground and _ needle 
pointed cards a_ specialty. 


| Manufacturers of 
| 


Woolen Goods 


Flannels—Suitings—Overcoatings—Tweeds, Etc. 


Fine Worsted Yarns 


(FRENCH SPUN) 
For WEAVING and KNITTING 






JAMES TAYLOR & SONS (Cleckheaton) Ltd. 
} rf | I lothing & Belting Ltd.) 


Woodroyd Mills, Cleckheaton, England 
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TEXTILE BANKING Company || J. P. STEVENS & CO,, Inc. 
FACTORS Commission Merchants 


Fifty Union Square 23 Thomas Street 25 Madisen Avenue 
are NEW YORK 











L.F.DOMMERICH & CO. 














————— | 
Dunn Worsted Mills' Talbot Mills 


: . . . | 
WOONSOCKET, RR. 1. \ NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
»FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Fancy Worsteds | Thibets Uniform Cloths | 


- e A 
Piece Dyes 
BATTEY, TRULL & CO. 
Selling «zeit. 
New York Uifice. 257 Fourth Ave. 


Finance Account of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 





General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 














Trade Mark Registered | Established over 35 Years 

| | | 
| W. Stursberg, Schell @ Co. 

Broadcloths Velours 






Commission Merchants 


Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Ageats 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street NEW YORK 
ooo Oe 


=— 


Selling Agents 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 


New York—Boston | 
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WOOL GOODS MARKETS 





Garment Men Want 
Particular Colors 


Gracklehead and Lipstick Take 
Leadership and Command 
Premium—Otherwise Quiet 

\s usual after a season has gotten 
under way at retail, demand from the 
garment trade has lately been concen- 
trating on nearby deliveries of 
fabrics of certain outstanding colors. 
fhis season the honors have been di- 
vided between “Lipstick” red and 
“Gracklehead” blue. Though the red 
had the best of the argument in Octo- 
ber, it is stated now that the blue is 
distinctly in greatest demand with in- 
terest in the red falling off. It will 
be remembered that a year ago “Cran- 
berry” was all the rage and the 
“Pansy” purple of last 
mind. 


summer is 
As anticipated last 
summer the vogue of purple at that 

broke the back of demand for 
fall, though style authorities had or- 
iginally promoted the purple as a fall 
Coatings and dress goods in 
and gracklehead have been 
On such distinctive 
colors sellers have been unwilling to 
accumulate any stocks to speak of, 


fresh in 


time 


color 
lipstick 
sellers. 


good 


and as a result the same inquiry goes 
from house to house in the trade giv- 
ing the appearance of an even larger 
inquiry than actually exists. 

Except for the wanted shades the 
market is fairly quiet. Popular vari- 
eties of bolivias in the popular red 
and blue shades command a_ sharp 
premium among second hands, nearly 
$1.00 being paid above mill prices for 
the fabrics on which demand has con- 
centrated. Other fabrics remain dull. 
he election day holiday broke into 
the early part of the week now clos- 
ing and rendered the market less ac- 
tive than otherwise. Mill agents find 
only scattered interest in forward de- 
liveries. The fact that the Palm 
Beach season is almost open in the 
South, is inducing many cutters to 
wait for reports from there as to the 
way in which the spring novelties are 
received before going ahead on goods 
t this class for the regular spring 





William F. Read & Sons Co. have 


opened their woman’s wear fabrics for 


spring \n attractive twill called 
“Cres ’ is priced at $3.75, and a 
simi] cloth, somewhat heavier, 1s 
at $3 Other plain twills range 
Irom >2.60 to $3.75. In sport lines a 
rayon .nd worsted mixture in basket 
weave priced at $4. Numbers on 
the c order are offered at $2.50. 
Cover effects with rayon combina- 
tions ange from $3.50 to $3.75. 


Mannish weaves in suitings and coat- 
ings are at $2.67. 
* * * 

Victor Meyers, of the Fairfax Tex- 
tile Mills, Inc., who now represents 
the Glenbrook Worsted Mills, Woon- 
socket, R. I., is showing 20 styles 
of tweeds and twist effects for spring. 
Plaids, chevrons and small designs of 
mannish character are prominent in 
the sports materials which are priced 
at $2.57% to $3.37%. Sheen twills 
in coating and dressweights, in pastel, 
navy and black, are priced at $2.5714 
to $2.97. 


7 * * 
The Clifton Woolen Mills are 
showing woman’s wear fabrics for 


spring, including bright and _ pastel 
shades in jerseys, wool, crepes and 
lightweight twills termed “Pinpoint 
Gabardines.” The last item is priced 
at $2.35. 
= 

\rthur G. Mever & Co. opened on 
Wednesday spring woman’s wear of 
the Groveland Woolen Mills and the 
Merrimac Woolen Corp., and 
Thursday the lines of the Jamestown 
Worsted Mills and the 
Worsted Mills. In the 


group fancy 


on 


Broadhead 
Groveland 
geometric 
patterns are presented ranging from 


Ri ia 
DL.O5 


tweeds in 


a. 
to 2.00, 


to $1.60. 


Flannels range from 
The Merrimac cash 
coatings and suitings in I2 to 
13 ounce weights, with variations of 
marquetry, fancy block, basket and 
radio designs, are offered at $2 net. 
* * * 


$1.05 


mere 


W. J. Birmingham, Inc., are show- 
ing for spring a collection of women’s 
wear fabrics produced 
mills at $3.95 to $6.25. 


French 
Emphasis is 
laid on ribbed effects in worsted and 
cashmere 


by 


types, as well as rayon 
border decorations. Rose tones are 
accorded first place. 
* * * 


Clarke & Dana, Inc., are offering 
in their new collection for spring wo- 
men’s wear a white chinchilla sports 
coating at $4.75, a novelty cheviot in 
white and colors is priced at $2.50. 
Plaid patterns with white or colored 
grounds in checked are 
priced at $2.62'4. Fancy flannels of 
mannish quality with silk plaid decor 
ation on white or colored 


coatings 


grounds, 


are priced at $3.75 in 
stripes. 


the narrow 
The wider striped cloths are 
quoted at $4. Repeat numbers include 
lightweight suede coatings at $2.25 in 
high shades, and flannels at $2.12. 
* * x 

The serge is being given promi 
nence in Paris’ women’s wear show- 
ings and the effect of this influence on 
next season’s trade will be carefully 
watched. The must 
eventually come round again but mer 
chants believe next season a bit early 
for it to fasten itself on the 
trade. 


serge cvcle 


\merican 


Blanket Opening Soon 
Blanket 
° 2 ? 1 
ing the raw material market closely 
because of the fact that 
shortly open their lines for the 


manufacturers are watch 


they will 


fall, 


1920, season When prices were 


named a vear ago, wool was 


near its 
the decline which set 


mrst 


and 


high point 


in during the quarter of 1925, 


made such a deep impression on the 


blanket market that a downward re 


vision of prices was necessary. Blat 
ket men jon the great mass of tex 
tile merchants in believing that price 
must be made at the verv lowest point 
in order to ene urage listributor con 


fidence and to achieve consumer di 
tribution. It is hard to 
level leading blanket 
tablish, but the 
will not differ much from the present 


forecast what 
l houses wi 


expectation is 


New Association in Women’s 
Garment Trade 
Formation of 
Women’s Wear 


erica, Was virtually 


Wholesale 
\m 
completed at a 
the headquarters of 


the 
Association of 


meeting at 
Cloak, Suit & Skirt 
Protective Association in New York 
last Monday night. The new associa 
tion will for a time limit itself to the 
organization of the cloak and suit in 


the 
Manufacturers’ 


dustry on a more thorough basis than 
has ever before been attempted. 

It is expected that one of the first 
which the association 
will take up is the advisability of hav 


subjects new 
ing cloths delivered on a pre-shrunk 
basis. \ do this but 
the and 


mills now 
not 


few 
majority 
equipped to do it. 


do are not 





BRADFORD NEWS BY CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., Nov. 


4 (Special 


Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Piece goods turnover is well maintained and 
repeats are coming in satisfactorily. Season’s trade looks like 


the best since the war. 
field are working overtime. 
worsteds. 


Some firms in Dewsbury and Hudders- 
Improved demand for medium 


Bradford exports to United States in October were best since 
July. Tissues of wool and hair £145,428 compared with 


£94,543 in September. 


“Weekly Wool Chart” index number 


for October is 154, compared with 147 in September and 212 


a year ago. 





Mackinaw Cloths are 


Opened for Next Fall 


American Woolen Joins Other 
Houses in Late October Open- 
ing—Retail Trade Active 
In opening mackinaw cloths and 
wool shirtings late last week the 
\merican Woolen Co. departed from 
its policy of some year’s standing of 
including these lines with its regular 
seasonal opening of suitings and coat 
ings. The trades which the 
mackinaws and_ shirtings be- 
accustomed to during 
November or 
ing fall 


use 
have 
come operate 
earlier for the 
season and the 
consequently 


follow 
\merican has 
made a move which will 


prove a convenience to its 


customers 


on these particular lines. The mack 


Inaws and shirtings fornt an inte 
nediate season something like the 
immer suiting business which pre 
cedes the regular spriney openings by 
some weeks Vhev have until recent 


ly been largely used for distribution in 


the Northwest Vhey are still largely 
used there, but, in the form of plaid 
sport shirts and windbreakers, they 
ive come into use in many parts of 
the country it as confidently ex 
pected that thev wall find wide dis 
bution during the coming season 
Phen iture of the fabrics is such that 
nany woolen nulls are able to make 
hem and unless the reil strengt’ 1 
emand is) caretully werged t 


might easily be overdone 


Reports from clothiers are to the 


effect that thev have been doine an 


excellent business with the retail 


trade. Much of the retail buvine was 
left until the last moment and conse 
quently buying during the last two 
months was vreater than it) would 


have been under the former policy of 


covering initial needs earlier in the 


vear. Consumer buying of fall gar 
ments has improved greatly during 
the last few weeks according to re 
ports. October just passed has been 
the best October with many retail 
clothiers that they have experienced 
In years. Clothiers Say that collec 


tions from the retail trade are improv 
ing. In reference to advance spring 


business in clothing it 1s reported 
that orders already booked are 20 to 
25% above those booked up to this 
time a year ago. The outlook for con- 


sumer absorption of merchandise is 


therefore good, but based, clothiers 
say, on a close maintenance of pres 
ent prices 


Current business in primary circles 
stiff 
here and there. 


is largely on spots. Prices are 


with small advances 
More overcoatings are being sought, 
though that 
breadth of choice is narrowing down. 


Sellers 


time is now so. short 
the interest 


133) 


are encouraging 


page 


(Continued on 
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“BIGELOW” 
The — — en De 
nwa pane TT) MAPLE FLOORING 


Valdura Asphalt Paint The Product of 




















Prin 
is unusual paint. It is the highest | * = but 
type of asphalt paint made. It is a Michigan Hard Rock Maple 
paint you can rely on to give 
satisfactory service under the most g 
trying and difficult paint conditions. The Hard Maple from this section por 
VALDURA has a large covering d f th 1 | the 1 
capacity, is easy and clean to apply, excels the product from any oO er OCcal- 
oe eee — | ity in the hard, even texture that insures : - 
containers, can 2 urnishe in 4 “4 
colors, and is moderate in cost. | the greatest durability and finest ap- It 

ia rn aie aaah pearance. The well known wearing Gor 
Viany of the prominen extile |i ele 
mills use VALDURA year in and | qualities of Hard Maple have made this 
year out for varied purposes, and wood ideal for FACTORY FLOORS. 
come to us with their difficult paint 
problems. | 
It may be we can solve yours. A | Our facilities enable us to give re 
cc ‘etter will receive prompt prompt service on large quantities exch 
a on. ao 
844 Rush Street Chicago ; BAY CITY MICHIGAN live 
FACTORIES: LINCOLN, N. J. : - 
Four reasons why you should a S} o sd | 2 om 


Standardize on Shambow 
Shuttles 


TESTERS 


The United States Standard Apparatus for tests of 
all Fabrics, Yarns, Twines, etc. 





1. SUPERIOR QUALITY 

2. PROMPT DELIVERY 

3. INTELLIGENT SERVICE 
4. ATTRACTIVE PRICES 








Used by every U. S. Government 
Department and ad equip- 
ment with practically every foreign 
government. 


For both routine and _ experi- 
mental purposes they meet the re- 
quirements of the textile and rubber 
industry all over the world. 
Proven by years of continuous ser- 
vice to be Accurate, Simple and t 
Easy to operate and Reliable under Me 
all Conditions. nant 


After you have given Shambow 
Shuttles a thorough test you will 
never change to another make of 
shuttle. 


Represented in New York bj 
UNITED STATES TESTING Co., | 
316 Hudson St., New York 


e143) Sa ets os ast 


athe hhendadinte dad R. 


You can make the test at 
our expense—ask us how! 








SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 


Warehouses and Salesrooms @ 
GREENVILLE, S. C.; PATERSON, N. J. 











a5 
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re- 
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rid. 
ser- 
and 
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COTTON GOODS MARKETS 





Decline Checked by 


\dvanee in Cotton 


Print Cloths More Firmly Held, 
but Business Continues Draggy 
and Featureless 

siness in all branches of the gray 

; market continues of small pro- 
portions, the entire trade waiting for 
the next Government cotton crop re- 
port on Monday. This report should 
jetermine fairly definitely whether or 
not cotton has touched the low point. 
It is general opinion that should the 
Government figure be in the neighbor- 


§ 15,500,000 bales, as is ex- 
nected, further declines in the staple 
-vitable. 


\ number of constructions of gray 
goods were more firmly held at mid- 
result of two successive 
days of advancing prices on the cotton 
nges. The advance on Monday 
had the effect of halting the declining 
movement and on Wednesday ‘mills 
were asking slightly higher prices on 


+ 


the relatively small lots of popular 


week as a 





constructions available for nearby de- 


iveries. 


branches of the gray goods 
narket are still in a period of read- 
tment of price ideas. The strongly 


sold position of print cloths through 





the remainder of the year has pre- 


vented a quicker readjustment ot 
prices to new raw material levels. 


According to converters the margin 

above costs on a poundage basis still 

permits of considerable 

but with conditions as thev are it is 

ful that the lower figures which 

lany consider inescapable will be 
*hed until well toward the close of 


» year. 


No Cut in Flannels 
twithstanding 
ments from a few 


ettects on their 


contraction 


pessimistic state- 

iobbers as to the 

business of the 

large cotton crop estimate of the Gov- 
iment, it is generally 


volume continues to 


understood 
lesalers’ 
» well on seasonable merchan- 


learance sales in Chicago have 


res in the movement of large 
es of goods at prices which are 
nsidered very fair in the primary 
market, due consideration being given 

tot ture of the offerings. 
Merchandise such as blankets and 
n ire understood to be moving 


bbing and retail circles and 
cut prices on some lines of 
the first hand market are 
without foundation. 

port that an important line 

‘ls quoted at I2c was being 
ld to favored customers at 

entirely incorrect, according 

imission house handling the 
is declared that one lot of 


vas sold at this price to one 















Spot Cotton, New York 
Print Cloths: 
27- in., 64x60, 7.60 yd... 
38}4-in., 64x60, 5.35 yd...... 
39- in., 68x72, 4.75 yd..... 
39- in., 72x76, 4.25 yd..... 
39- in., 80x80, 4.00 yd. 
Brown Sheetings: 
36- in., 56x60, 4 yd..... 
36- in., 48x48, 3 yd...... 
37- in., 48x48, 4yd...... 
Pajama Checks: 
3614-in., 72x80, 4.70 yd. 
36)4-in., 64x60, 5.75 yd... 
Dr Sialig 6 FGwccecscccass 
et pis 
Tickings; Si08..<...+... venie 
Standard Prints... ....0s...00 
Eastern staple ginghams, 27-in 
* Nominal. 















jobber only and that this is all that 
was involved in the transaction 
Buying of staple colored goods is 
reported as fair in important sections. 
Chere is no reason to question the con- 
tinued popularity of attractive prints, 


regardless of temporary ups and 
downs in their movement in the first 
hand market. Staple white goods con- 
tinue quiet of course. On some lines 
of bleached goods which 
been reduced buyers find that they will 
be met half way in the matter of price, 
in cases where actual orders are in- 
volved. 


have not 


Optimism on Rayons 
The future of rayon mixtures is still 
hotly debated, but to the impartial ob- 
server there is little question about 
increased popularity for them in the 
dress goods field next spring. All 
through the latter part of the last 
wash goods season pessimists were 
persistently predicting an over produc- 
tion on alpacas which would kill these 
goods forever. Nothing of the kind 
happened, of course, and the present 
outlook is unquestionably for a good 

season in alpacas next spring. 
It is surprising what a _ great 


amount of academic discussion con- 
tinues in this market regarding techni- 
cal features of rayon which are as 
matter oi fact no 
class. 


. i” +1, 
longer in the 


academic Large-production 

















number for the week is 169. 
Rccielietnneninnnnsiin 


Comparative Quotations 


934-10¢ 934-10¢ 104¢ 
1014-10%¢ 1044-1034¢ 105<¢ 
8\4-She 8-8 %e 854¢ 


MANCHESTER NEWS BY CABLE 

Manchester, Eng., Nov. 4 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 
WORLD).—Traders still hold bearish views. Orders are with- 
held pending next Bureau report. 
Cloth dealers in India keeping in close touch with Manchester 
rates. Bids for big quantities, but terms suggested are im- 
practicable. China market is idle. Unsatisfactory advices from 
| Egypt and Near East. Only retail sales for South America. 
| Less activity for European countries. 

Leading authorities believe however that when prices steady, 
world markets will be prepared to restock their shelves. 
Question of advertising Lancashire cotton goods in world 
| markets is referred to permanent joint cotton committee which 
consists of representatives of all branches of industry. Index 


Nov. 4 Oct. 2S Nov. 5, 1924 
20. 45¢ 20 .60¢ 23 .90¢ 
63%e 63<¢ be 
834-9lK¢ 9-914 ¢ 834¢ 
10-104 ¢ 103%-10%¢ 934¢ 


1134¢ 12¢ —-114-115¢6 
12¢  121%-12e 1215¢ 


10%¢ 1034-11¢ 1054-1034¢ 
12¢ 12%e¢ 134¢ 


12%e 
19¢ 19¢ *19-20¢ 


24¢ 24¢ *2416-26¢ 
9%e 9l4e 10¢ 
lle 10%e 


mills which insist upon thinking 
rayon mixtures in comparis 
ginghams, for example and 


compare volume on the 





the very large individual ordet 


could be obtained on cheap ging 


continue to talk of “ravons is Dein 
over-done Progressive merchants 
‘onsider this an archaic and incorre 


view-point 





Celebrating the 30th anniversat 


the founding of the business 


é 7 4 ‘ 4 
tractive Drochure Nas been prepared 


describing the development o1 the 
Cone group of mills of Greensboro 
t . TY } 1-] . 3 i 
N a The wookliet 18 dedicate 


Moses and Ceasar Cone, the founde: 
of the industry which today manufac 


tures one-third of all the denims mace 





in the world. A detailed descriptio 
is given of the welfare service of the 


Cone mills and the story of the forma 
tion of the Cone Export & Commis- 
sion Co. is given a prominent place in 
the booklet. 


illustrated and is a complete story of 


[he booklet is profusely 


the manutacture ot denims 
* * * 

D > 

B. B 


eee dis : ‘ ; 
Sieifer, who has een i! 


Short interest is increasing. 





Hamilton \Voolen 


issociated with Amory, | 
»., the new selling agents. Am 
sbrowne & Co. announce the following 





ganization, in addition to Mr 
Sleifer, to specialize on the Hamilton 


goods: Tracy Durnell, E. L. McCoy 
Rav Loveridge, and F. B. Raynor. Ed- 
H Nev 


ward Hays, until recentl, 
representative for the Parker Mills 


Ae) Sb = - 4 oe +] 
Pail IAIVer, 18 NOW associated \ l 
Amory, Browne & Co 


*« * © 


Garner & Co. are showing eir 
lines of cretonnes for next season, the 
new goods featuring bright colors 
more than ever. Prominence is given 
to large florals in 


used for garment 


merchandise to be 


purposes. The Har- 


mony line is featured by a showing 


new ravon draperies 
re 
H. Bb. Schaefter. tormerly with the 
Stockton Commission Co., Inc. has 
een appointed New York sales man 
iger for t Spencer Mills, Sptndale, 
\ ( 
- * 
hh c \\ (ney AQ Lle 
\ ts & lirman ot the cottons 
group ot the Textile Divisio the 
Ninth Annual Roll Call o e Ame 
can Red Cross, has appointed the fol 
lowing committee to assist hit I 
Rousmaniere t Lawrence & Oe: 
€ W hi t the W m Whitman 
nk Bertram H. Borden of M 
.. Borden & Sons; Jacques Bram- 


sxrowne & Co.; and 
1t Deering, Milliken 


&« Co. Lhese members will divide 
mg them tl ytton good s ot 
vew Yor sO lat ey na ve 
em thoroughly tor funds for the 


Red Cross 


+ 


ment, known as the Wilk 
Dept., that has 


x * x 
\ +h sel R Vel] 
Nathaniel R. Wilkes a sustave L 
Hoffman are in irge of a new depart- 
. 


& Hoffman 
ypened in New York 
by the National Fabric & Finishing Co., 
Inc., to specialize in damasks, 
Messrs 
until recently, 





draperies, 


cretonnes, satines, tickings, etc. 





‘ilkes and Hoffman were 


lirectors of Titus, Blatter & Co., New 
York Mr. Wilkes n Oct. 27, was 
lected a membe the board of direc- 








ee Shea, Nadtingat Tahoe. Seat 
ors o1 t Va i radric wW Finisning 
( Inc 
PH 4 \nnl + 
I ppiica 
1, : oe 2 1 
in It illed 
‘ 1 ‘ \f . 
the Bell-Nutt \ t 
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OUR 
SPECIALTY— 
Standard or 
Special Sizes 
for 
Textile 


Plants 





SAWYER GO 


Marin 


a ate state ee ee ee ee en es ne ee ue ee ee ee eee se e's ese es 


« 





Specify — 


SAWYER GOODMAN MARINETTE 


Feta ate ee ee ee en se es ee e's ns e's e's e's e's e's se ss se eee se 


Sews heavy goods 


Designed by the head finisher of a large 
New England woolen mill, the Dinsmore 
Improved Gear-type Rotary Machine has 
met with marked success. 


It has proved a practical and effective 
machine for sewing heavy cotton and 
woolen goods, cotton ducks, woolen and 
cotton blankets, artificial leather, etc. 


This heavy duty machine is operated by 
foot power and sews any fabric, thick 
or thin, wet or dry. It is simply and 
carefully constructed, the gears being ac- 
curately machined. A noteworthy fea- 
ture is the very heavy base permitting 
of easy moving from place to place with- 
out danger of tipping over. Our line is 
most extensive. A catalog is yours upon 
request. 


See pages 218-9 of the Consolidated 
Textile Catalogs 


DINSMORE MFG. CO. 
Salem, Mass. 


Southern Representative 
W. A. Kennedy, 1106 Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HARD 
MAPLE 
FLOORING 


ODMAN COMPANY 


ette, Wisconsin 


: Mehatatatatatata aac se"atatataa se ee ste"stes'ss "ses e's es ee ss se ses es es Oe Soy 













rs 


cap and turn the adjusting screw. 


The special patented flow cor 


ing drink than any other bubbler 


2 ——————————————d 


itrol saves water and gives a more satis- 






u Non-Squirting—Easy to regulate—saves water Big things to a, 
consider in purchasing drinking equipment Century bubblers are » 
self draining, the water will not squirt if the hand is placed over the 
holes in the bubbler head. 

To regulate the flow of water it is merely necessary to unscrew the 





The group fountain illustrated above is designed for use in textile 
mills. One installed near each large group of workers will save much 
valuable time 
Ask for a free copy of catalogue which gives full specifications 
CENTURY BRASS WORKS, Inc. 
970 N. Ulinois Street, Belleville, Ill. 






Drinkino Fountains 


With Patented Bubbler Heads 








ata ea a ea a een enn sans sn e's ees eee ee se 
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Hood Service 
| Scores A Goal 
“7 it’s Hood 
It’s Good.” 


<b 


Forty years ot practice have | 
given Hood the ability to’ 
score a goal on every order. | 
The result is satisfied cus- | 
tomers. Our specialty is | 


Comb Circles and Fallers. 


19th and Westmoreland Sts. 
Philadelphia 


PERMA-TITE 


SELF-LOCKING NUTS 


A New England mill tried 
these nuts on the picking 
ball bolt on their looms, 
and after two years write 
us “judging from the ap- 
this would 
stay in place years longer.” 


A Perma-tite Nut 
maintains a 
tight grip on 
thread. 
on and 
plain 
causes 
tighter. 
Have you a more difficult condition for a sample test? 


Write for our price list and circular showing the different uses where 
Perma-tite Nuts may be used. 


INDUSTRIAL LOCK NUT CO. 
SOUTH HANOVER, MASS. 


positive 
the bolt 
As easy to put 
take off as a 
nut. Vibration 


nut them to hold 


pearance, 








ANIT TING 


acumen CREELMANS LIMITED 
Enger a a 
Canadian Agents for 


HEPWORTH CONSTANT DIAL LOOPERS 
Georgetown, Ontario 


MNosiery 


Swearers 
Jeasers 
Toaques 
Speciacties 


EXACTING 
Kit TeRs 





Est’d 1872 


Dept. 1154 


|A. M. LAW & COMPANY | 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 
Beught and Sold Outright er on aesi 


Cerreepondence Selicited 





eas SSS 
aa. 


BALING PREsS| Telephone Main 3593 _ Established 185¢| 


CROSBY & GREGORY | 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT | 


(HYDRAULIC) PATENTS t 
Old South Building, Boston 

50 to 300 | Patents and Patent Cases - Trade Marks - Copyrighls | 

TONS PRESSURE Special Attention to Textile Invention 


' —— 





With or without 
motcr 







Size to suit 

work 

Ask us about them 

Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 

388 West Water St. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 


your 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 
Registered Patent Lawyer 
644 G Street, Washington. D. © 
Opposite U. $. Patent Offcs 


Highest references. Best esults 
Promptness assured 











Patents andPatent Law. Trade-marks f ecisterel 
——— 
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(Quiet Trading 


. rm + Y 
in Textile Shares 
Poor Amoskeag Showing and In- 
ventory Adjustments to Meet 
Cotton Decline _ Inter- 
preted Bearishly 

Boston, Nov. 4.—The rather heavy 
manufacturing loss suffered by Amos- 
keag in its fiscal year just closed to- 
vether with the disappointing fore- 
cast of Treasurer Dumaine on the 
outlook have exerted an effect on in- 
vestment interest in textiles that is 
entirely out of proportion to their im- 
The same may be said ot 
the reported drastic inventory read 
justments by this and other New Eng- 
land cotton mills to meet the radical 
decline in raw cotton prices; many in- 
vestors have appeared to interpret the 
latter action as meaning that the ma- 
jority of New England cotton mills 
are loaded up with raw cotton and 
must take large losses that will seri- 
ously restrict their earning power 
during the balance of the current cot- 
ton season, whereas exactly the oppo- 
site is the case and the majority are 
ina position to profit to the fullest ex- 
tent by current and possible future 
low cotton values and the relatively 
wide margin that now exists between 
the raw material and the price of the 
finished product. Amoskeag, Pep- 
perell, Massachusetts and other lead- 
ing New England cotton mills that 
have reported drastic inventory read- 
justments are really adjusting them- 
selves to a rock bottom basis that will 
enable them to take full advantage of 
cheap cotton and the increased volume 
of business and larger profits that 
should result therefrom. 

Following the radical decline in 
| winter and spring the lead- 
ng woolen and worsted mills took 
inventory action, although the 
majority of the latter were carrying 
latively smaller inventories of raw 


portance. 


iterial and finished goods than are 
st cotton mills today. American 
Woolen, Arlington, Pacific and other 
eadine New England manufacturers 
t both woolen and worsted goods are 
best kind of a position to take 
ntage of recent and current 
rial values and of the 
volume of business 

rtain to 


in- 
that 
be enjoyed during 
heavyweight season, and to 
extent during the 


gent ht season. 


current 


Financial Notes 

itional Fabric & Finishing 
iting the Lowell Blecahery, 
to pass the 2% common divi- 
Nov. 15. After shrinkage 
ry and setting aside $135,- 
e, for depreciation on fixed 
-ompany showed earnings 
about 342% and 


vear oT 


President Coolidge states that contem 
plated operating economies to be put 
into effect should “be very helpful to 
the results of the coming year’s busi- 
ness.” - 

It is that the United 
States Worsted Co. broke even on its 


reported 


September operations and expects to 
do as well during the balance of the 
vear. For the first half of the com 
pany’s fiscal vear there was a deficit 
of about $250,000 after 
preciation and all charges. The com 
pany reports current assets of approx 
imately $5,200,000 and total liabilities 
of $4,100,000, the balance 
100,000 being equivalent to about S44 
a share for the 24,940 shares of first 
preferred stock. 

The decision of the Massachusetts 
Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass., to pass 
its quarterly dividend due Nov. 10 
was dictated by the fact that dividends 
paid during 1924 were taken 
surplus account as was a large part 
of the three quarterly dividends paid 
thus The company’s 
operations for the nine months ended 


nterest, ce 


ot OI, 


trom 


far in 1925. 
September 30 showed a small operat 
ing profit after adjusting inventory to 
present market prices. The company’s 
net quick assets at present are said to 
be over $4,000,000. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textil 
shares were made at Wednesday's 
auctions: 
Shrs Mill Par Price Change 
17 Boston 104 8 74 
20 Naumkeag 10) 19 

16 Manome oo i$ 42) 8S 
20 Potomska 100 103% 

7 Pepperell 7 100 14216@142 27% 
37 Nonquitt ‘ 100 69@7 Bly 
6 Union 100 119 + 7 
61 Am. Mfg com LO) 10914 + 1% 
184 Total 

Dividends Declared 
Mill Period Rate Stock P 

Shawmut Q 4% ptd De 
Shawmut Q 1% ym ar ’ 
Pacific Q 7) m dD 
Merrimack ~ Q $1:7 om. D 
Ludlow Q $2.50 ym D 4 


Mill Shares Firm 


New Bedford Stocks Continue to 
Gain in Strength 

New BeEprorp, Mass. 

in textile securities 


hat invest 


ors showing 


are 


a return of confidence in cotton manu 
facturing corporations has been evid 
enced by the continued demand noted 
for New Bedford 


last few weeks. 


issues during 
During the months o1 
September and October, mill shares ot 
the cotton manufacturing plants of this 
city have registered a more consistent! 
gain 








than at anv other period this 


year, and some of them are now com 
manding the highest prices they 
ing known during 1925. The inquiry 
has not been confined to the 
tions that a dividend-paying 
basis, but has been along veneral lines, 


! 
including 


corpora 


are on 


some of the corp 


rations 


lave not vielded anv returns 


four quarters of the fiscal 


Increase in Production 


Increased production at many ot the 


plants has had a ten lency to restore 


in the market. and at some 


confidence 
| 1 night 


mills has been the 


of the Work 


case to take care of pressing orders 


on the books lust how long the in 
creased production will prevail ts 
merely a matter of conjecture, and 


in some that 


cancellations of 


there is fear quarters 
the orders 


be forthcoming owing to the de- 


soe oO! 
may 
cline in the price of raw material. 


Otherwise, many of the mills of this 


books that 


will carry them well into 19206. 


} ] 


city have orders on the 


\ number of the mills have their an- 
nual meeting of stockholders sched 
uled for this month, and the issuing of 
the financial statements is being 


awaited with much interest, as they 
to reflect the showing of 
for the last 12 
The general upward tendency 


are expected 
the mills in general 
months 
starting in September has been stead 
ily maintained during the intervening 
period, and the strength shown by the 


varn issues has been one of the 


most 
ratifving features of the situation in 
the last few weeks 

Activity in Nashawena 
Nashawena 


has been noted with sales at 113 and 


Considerable activity in 


11314, without dividend. The pres 
ent asking price of the stock is 115, 
being bid at 112. Nashawena is pay 
ing the regular $2 dividend for the 
fourth quarter, but Manomet and 


Nonquitt, the other Whitman con 
trolled plants in New Bedford, have 
again passed the dividends. Follow 
ing this action by the directors, Non 
quitt eased off a trifle, selling from 68 
to 71, compared with more recent 
sales around 75. It had been antici 
pated in some quarters that Nonquitt 
might resume its dividend paying 


policy for the fourth quarter, but the 


shareholders have not had 


part of 


a disburse 


Since the eat 


ment 
Manomet 


1924. 
has been selling at 41, 42 


nd $3 with more shares available at 
43. The bid price ot 39 she Ws 
slight gain during the weel Gosnold 
common, anotl stock that has not 
vielded dividend for more than a 
vear, is improving in streneth, being 
bid at 77%, a gain for the week of 
5 points, with sales reported around 
e &o figure (,osnold preferred 
now held for practically the same 
the commot vith little trading re 
po ted Wamsutta sold it 9 and 
more shares are offered at 100 But- 
ler shows a slight gain in strength and 
is sought at 124, at which price a 
number of shares changed hands. 
Dartmouth common selling at 
160, registering a slight gain over 
previous sales, the present asking 





price being 162. Potomska | passed 
e 100 mark, changing hands as high 
s 102 and being bid at 100, or an 
idvance of 5 points. Sharp common 


market 


Where the 50 mark, with Sharp 
ma 11° | aan tein 
erred sellll } 


iw as high as 7: Kilburn 
is now commanding 140, the bid price 
of 137 gaining 5 points during the 


week City both 


past and Quissett 


remain quiet, little stock be ny offered 
in either of these issues. 


~ aj ty 


Rise of Shares Continues 


Gastonia, N. C Phe rise in 
mill 


outside interest, 


cot 


ton shares continues to attract 


and this together with 
Carolina investors 1s re 


ut 


buving by 


sponsible for a er gain of 60¢ 


per share in the weekly average of 25 


active stocks, according to figures re- 


leased by R. S. Dickson & Co Last 
week’s average 1s 117.94 compared 
with 113.28 in July of this vear. The 
continued rise in mill shares, in face 


of the enforced curtailment in mill 
operations, due to lack of power, lends 
encouragement to the expectation of 
a still wider demand for mill shares 


when full time operations are resumed. 
lhe general opinion of mill executives 
is that the longer the enforced curtail- 
ment lasts, the will be 


greatet the de- 


mand goods, 


for and perhaps at a 


vreater margin of profit to the mills. 


New England Textile Stocks 





(Quotations based upon last sales at 
Boston public auction and Boston Stock 
Exchange.) 

Latest Prey. 
Sales Sales 
American Woolen, pfd.. ~-- 9354 94 
\mnoeskeag, com 7214 17 
PUP OMCOMII oink is 8S ks ice cine 125 132 
METEOR: 0 ioc cuccess 72) 760 
Arrington Lo1y 
ates 4 ea: 225 
Bigelow-Hartford, pfd . 103 
Boott — 5 
MOWANEE aioe cece cncciwser ~ 110 
Esmond, pfd 109% 93% 
Everett ...... ihe docks live eee avatar wh ata 5 57 
Farr Alpaca IS2% 182 
Great Falls .. we Gwan AeaS 18 17 
Hamilton Woolen cakcae. ae 05% 
REMDUTICOM ENN, “Sisk ckscee tee near 18% 34 
BA. i . & 24% 
N. FE. Southern fal 38 8 
Ipswich, com ; wig 25 
Lawrence 475Q OW 
Ludlow Associates 16S 16414 
Lyman : 124% 122 — 
Massachusett 728 (H5 
Merrimack p< aca aaaoanens 102 98, 
Nashua Mfg. Co., com 694, TO 
Naumkeag 193 193 
Newmarket ......<.- mavateiaa ee 133% 
Pacific 60 62 
Peppereli ; 142 139 


Plymouth 


127% 127 
Tremont 


41h 108% 


COPEGERO ~.2 i662 
& Suffolk.. 


York 77 78% 
* Old sale at varian-e with present bid 
ind asked price 
Fall River Mill Stocks 
(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 
& Co.) 
Bid Asked 
American Linen Co 30 
Arkwright Mills ) 
Barnard Mfg. Co 60 
Border City Mfg. Co 75 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard 
Bourne Mills Co hoo 
Chace Mills . $5) 
Charlton Mills 
Cornell Mills ’ 100 105 
Davis Mills . 95 
Davol Mills ahaa : . 50 
Flint Mills 102 108 
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GEORGE C. BELL 


Mill Engineer and Architect 
420 Piedmont Building, Charlotte, N. C. 








WARREN B. LEWIS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Textile Plants Steam and Electric Power Plant 









For over twenty years this organization has been engaged in the 
work of improving mechanical conditions in industrial plants, throug! 
the systematic study of machines and industrial operations. 


Plans and specifications furnished for the construction and equipment of ] 
COTTON, YARN AND WEAVING MILLS | 
MERCERIZING, BLEACHING AND DYE WORKS 


It is still equipped to render this service with the effectiveness 
resulting from knowledge and experience. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 






: : : a 
Old mills reorganized, extended and appraised. Mill village development. 
Water and sewage disposal systems. 






BIGELOW, KENT, WILLARD & CO. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
SPECIALISTS IN TEXTILE PROBLEMS 








Lead and Lead Lined Equipment 
Chemical Lead Burning 


Specialists in lead chemical equipment. Exper 


Production — Costs — Sales Lead Lined Tanks, Lead | enced in the design of non-corrosive equipment 
“1 3° ° . —e z Linings for Tanks, Vats, etc. for the textile mill. Our products cover pra 
Building Design — Valuations — Audits cea, bak eee A f 8 p 


tically everything in the chemical line, where 


. . Agitators. ; 
Financing Lead ana Lead Lined Pipe | lead is used. 


and Fittings. Pure Tin 


PARK SQUARE’ BUILDING Linings for Vessels of Every | JOHN F. ABERNETHY & CO., Inc. 


Cc : Character. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 708-710 Myrtle Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








James Chittick 


Consulting Textile Specialist 


122-124 East 25th St., N. Y. Tel. 2785 Mad. Sq. 
PRIVATE TEXTILE INSTRUCTION 


Fabrics Analyzed. ert Testimon Damages Investigated. Costs Calculated. 
Textile iLaaeoen, Mu Forms. a Literature Writtea. Mills Visited and 
Reported on. 





Reliable Humiditying Devices 


ince 1888 


also 


Better Textile Dryers 


Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. 


| AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 







Everything in Textiles 
Cottons—Silks—W oolens—Linens—Pile Fabrics, Ete. 













Author and publisher of “Silk Manufacturing and Its Problems.” | 
Full Octavo. Handsomely Bound. 580 Pages. $3.00 Delivered. Atlanta Boston Charlotte 
Georgia Massachusetts North Carolina 











SPECIALIZING FRANKLIN MACHINE COMPANY | 


IN THE SOLVING OF TEXTILE PROB- ENGINEERS :: FOUNDERS  :: MACHINISTS 
LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FINISHER AND D ISTRIBUTOR Manufacturers of Transmission Machinery, Spun Silk Machinery, 
S French Worsted Drawing Frames (Frotteurs), Ball Winding Machines, 


Shoe Lace Tipping Machines, Yarn Dressers, Wool Top Baling 


: i Seana - 4 ee : Presses, Yarn Baling Presses, Special Textile Machinery, Corliss 
J ames W. Cox, jr , Textile Engineer Steam Engines, Worm Gears and Worm Gear Reduction Units, TEX- | 


320 Broadway, New York TILE PRINTING MACHINERY. 
Machinery for Dyeing Yarn in the Skein 














HERBERT 5S. KIMB. ALL 


M. AM. SOC. ( 







OQ DAY AND ZIMMERMANN, INc. 








VJ Engineers CHEMICAL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
ENGINEERING - CONSTRUCTION - REPORTS - MANAGEMENT - VALUATIONS RAYON PLANTS 
ie ees aa ane Sa Research, Design and Equipment Layouts 























W. E. 4 DYER 1 cf so o 7° : | 

MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT (arrier Fagineering @rporation | AI Conditioning | 

tendance ior Terie, Mills, Industrial porte on Mill properties Power 780 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. ER) | 
Plants and Kindred Structures Plants of every description. and direc- NEWARK, N. J. HUMIDIFICATION  CLEANIN | 
tions for their economy of operation. BOSTON NEW YORK BUFFALO WINTER HEATING SUMMER COOLING 

Land Title Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Bulletins upon Request 










Boiler Flues, Shafts, Pulleys, Tank and Stack, Pipe, Mill | 
Hangers, Belting, Packing, Supplies. For Mills and ff 
Lacing, Pumps, Injectors. Public Works. Low Prices. | 


Cott OPDUNDR Sew, Grist, Fertilizer, Mill Machinery, Supplies & Repairs & Casting*® } 
MBARD FOUNDRY, MACHINE, BOILER WORKS AND MILL SUPPLY STORE, AUGUSTA, GA. | 
Capacity 200 hands Three Hundred Thousand Feet Floer Spee 


=———" 


Federal Engineering Company 
Architectural Engineers 


Design and Superintendence for 
Textile Mills and Industrial Plants 
318 Stephensen Building 













MILWAUKEE, WIS. 









Flint 
Grani 
King 
Laure: 
Linco 
Luthe: 
Mecha 
Mere 
Narra 
Osbor 
Parke 
Parke 
Pilgri 
Pocas: 
sagalt 
Seaco! 
Shove 
Staffo 
Stever 
Union 
Union 
Wan 
Weeta 


Ne 
(Quot: 


Acush 
Beacot 
Reaco! 
Booth 
Booth 
Bristo 
Butler 
City | 
Dartm 
Dartm 
Fairhe 
Fairha 
Gosnol 
Gosno 
Grinne 
Hathw 
Holme 
Holme 
Kilbur 
Manon 
Nasha 
Neild 

N. B. ¢ 
N. B. | 
Nonqu 
Pemag 
Pierce 
Potom 
Quisse 
Quisse 
Sharp 
Sharp 
Soule 

Taber 
Wams' 
Whitm 








i 


J 
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— 
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Financial Markets—Continued 


Flint Mills, Rights....... 33 
Grani IS SS a he AG ya 0h 70 
King Philip Mills ........ 155 
Laure! Lake Mills (com.). as 
tincoln Mig. Co.......... <n 

tuther Mfg. Co........... 120 
Mechancis Mills ......... 40 
Merchants Mfg. Co........ 77 
Narragansett Mills ....... : 

AEE SEEN) oie 6 via« ec a0 . 

Parker Mills, com...... ins ; 

Parker Mills (pfd.)....... i 

pilgrim Mills (com.)...... . 

Pocasset Mfg. Co..... os 
Sagamore Mfg. Co.. Pada Ad os 
Seaconnet Mills ....... ; os 
Shove I «iris bs aces waves we. ee 
Stafford Mills ..... ee 25 
Stevens BEIe. CO...... 0.00% 120 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co..... 112 
Union Cotton, Rights...... 38 
Wampanoag Mills ......... Siva 
Weetamoe Mills ......... 25 
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35 NR DENN 5s 5 od 6 0 60 iiee Io 1 

76 He Tnmem Bills, Pld......cescccccss lw 

sce |  ORCROOR TRING. occ scccs cos oe . 

15 SUGGOR BEB éiccscscdseesavscn Ge 200 

90 Judson Mills, pfd.. ; . 108 106 

ae King, John P. Mfg. Co.. Ga.... 115) 125 Papa 

50 Laurens Cotton Mills.......... 150 . - . 

85 Limestone Cotton Mills -. + 130 135 High Ceiling 1 yi? 
90 Marion Mfg. Co., N. C........... 140 Wing Feather- 
75 Marlboro Mills .......... seas. AG 200 weight Unit Heat 
15 BT REN occas eee cs stecane Ste OOO er. Supported from 
40 Mollohon Mfg. Co 2s whee mace 101 116 roof or «< etling 

ees PEORRTOD MIB ois oe cs cicase -- 127 182 ~=Of beams by eight 
38 Monarch Mills, pfd............ 102 105 small bolts. Quick 

26s Musgrove Cotton Mills.. a 72 ly installed writ! 
5 Newberry Cotton Mills........ 128 151 out alterations ’ 
45 Ninety-Six Mills ....... .. 150 extensive piping 

ees Norris Cotton Mills. > ae 

126 Orr Cotten Mails......... 

a Orr Cotton Mills. pfd.... 

40 Pacolet Mfg. Co......... 

50 Pacolet Mfg. Co.. pfd... : 

ee Panola Cotton Mills, Class A. 


New Bedford Quotations 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelly) 


Acushnet Mills .......... 
Beacon Mfg. Co., com..... 
Beacon Mfg. Co., pfd....... 
Booth Mfg. Co., com...... 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd....... 
Bristol Mfg. Co., pfd...... 
tIOr Bete. OO. so 5. s-6 0 sss 
Ee Rs ig: aa aa: bis ace % 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com. . 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd... 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd...... 
Fairhaven Mills, com...... 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., com..... 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., pfd.... 
Grinnell Mig. Co.......... 
Hathway Mfg. Co......... 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com..... 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd...... 
PN CS cari Ss 50 Gis 8 0 
Manomet Mills ‘ 
Nashawena Mills 

Neild Mills Ree ere esac 
N. B. Cotton Mills, COM « 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd.... 
Nonquitt Spinning Co..... 
Pemaquid Mills.......... 
Pierce Mille ...... ; 
Potomska Mills .. 

Quissett Mills, com........ 
Quisset Mills, pfd@........ 
Sharp Mfg. Co., com 
Sharp Mfg. Co., pfd 
Soule Mills . Eye a 
errr 
Wamsutta Mills 

Whitman Mills 


Bid 
96 
125 


122% 
100 
185 
194 
112% 


Asked 


100 
101 


77% 
200 
115 
100 
102 


Southern Mill Stocks 


Quotations furnished by A. M. Law & Co., 












Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.) 
sid Asked 
Abbeville Cotton Mills...... 100 105 
American Spinning Co.. -. 2440 250 
Anderson Cotton Mills.......... S85 SS 
Arcade Cotton Mills............ 75 SU 
meenein WD Cg ck ccs ccceus 245 250 
Arcadia Mills, pfd........ 102. 105 
RERWEIGNE DEGG ois nc oc pececs-c 100 105 
Augusta Factory, Ga.. a. ae 
Avondale Mills, Ala.. -.. 900 950 
Beaumont Mfg. Co............. 310 . 
Belton Mills ........... . oO 2 
Belton Mills, pfd.... 97 699 
Bibb Mfg. Co.. : 100 20D 
Branden Mills, pfd 98 101 
Valhoun Mills 117 121 
‘“hesne Mille ...... 140 145 
Chiquola Mfg. Co 285 300 
‘ “hiqny ola Mfg. Co., pfd 97 99 
Cifton Mfg. Co........ 1400 145 
Cliaton Cotton Mills ORO) .« 
Volumbus Mfg. Co.. Ga 37141 
oWpens Mills 59 = «638 
Vp | Converse Co... 110 112 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala 1300 «140 
Darlington Mfg. Co SS 9 
'ravton Mills 100 
‘unlan Mills ...., 91 93 
Mills, pfd ‘ : 94 96 
rigie & Phenix Mills. Ga 145 
, “a Mills, pf x9 "1 
‘ fg. Co., Ga ow 1) 
Gaffr Mfg. Co gs 5 
‘wilt e ( ton Mills 1 «175 
TlenW Mills wa 1k 
vin 8 mw 2 
aral Mf Co 135 
Teen W Cott Mills 10) 
Grer Mills 5 
\rPe Mills pfd s a aq m1 
Har Mills ‘30 Re 
1arts Cotton Mills 149 160 
—_—....... 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
—,... 
z PACIFIC MILLS 
; vidend of seventy ve cents 
ire has been declared payab] 
: 1925 at The w England 
. pany Transfer Agents, 135 
Street, Boston, to stockholders 
November 18 1925 
vember 2, 1925. 
win Farnham Greene, Treasurer 
_—_—... —~ —mm 


heing offered for 







WE ADEE BOO) So 5 ccsescssces oe 
I. ois cewekie ce bese bau 
Pickens Cotton Mills... a 
Piedmont Mfg. Co...... 

Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co...... 
Poimsett MU ........ eh ware 
Riverside Mills (par $12.5').. 
Riverside and Dan River 





Wing Featherweight Unit Heaters 
Save Heat Thru Ease of Control! 













cree — eee st easter eoeee Most direct radiator systems are designed for maintaining 
Sibley Mie. Co., Ga.....:..... ss : 
Spartan Mills ............ 60 or 70 degrees in zero weather. But in mild or average 


Toxaway Mills (par $25)....... 
Union-Buffalo Mills .... ; 

Union-Buffalo Mills, 1st pfd.... 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd... 


winter weather this excess heat is not needed and it is neces 


| sary to turn off a great number of radiator valves to meet the 












Victor-Monaghan Co. ...... ae reduced demand. Such a task is a tedious one, dependent 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd...... z : ; . Zi ee ‘ ss 
Wate Ghials Mite. Ce-.......... upon the human element, and in consequence is neglected 
Mk aes Se eeeaens Instead, windows are opened and the heat allowed to escape 
Watts Mills. ict pfd........ 

Watts Mills, 2nd pfd...... : i : : ; “ 
Whitney Mis. Coe.......5. This heat waste is eliminated with Wing Featherweight Unit 
Willis , Mills . oe woes ; sa . 
woakear Coten Mills.. 145 Heaters because they are easily controlled — THE SNAP Of 


Woodside Cotton Mills Co..... 109 112 


Woodside Cotton Mills Co., pfd S& 90 A SWITCH TURNS OFF THE HEAT! 


—- 
Fa 7orced — Draft 
Exhausters In Co.” Blowers 
Sm wall Fog 








Business 





T liminators 


Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Appointments 
{{. I. Markey has recently been mace 
listrict manager for the Diamond Chain 
an nd Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, of the New 
rk territory with offices at 1011 
stnut St., Philadelphia. Frank 
Smiley succeeds Mr. Markey as district 
manager of the west central territory) 
the company also announces the ap 
pointment of J. W. Vaughan, 415 Ma- 
sonic Temple, Greenville, S. C., to rep 


ent them in the textile industry. Mr 


‘aughan is an engi 1 equipped to i Oe pices 
pie nl <ngeill let wee V YE have made appraisals of properties for 


ve advice on the application of ' 
mond high speed roller chains to the owners and bankers to be used as a basis 


power transmission problems of textile 
mills. 


358 West 13th Street, New York 


for:- 
Purchase and Sale 


Buys Worsted Spinning min Financing 
Local Assessment 


The cor mplet e worsted spinnin ¢ plant 

f Joseph Harrison & Sons, Inc., P ssa Federal Taxes 
he spinners f worsted varns, whicl 
wcnntie “was ataeed inthe hands of 0 Insurance 

| ved ite E rd . 
¢ ers, as e€ ut a ) rawa A 
: ieee : ccountin 

Tefferson, Inc., Philadelphia. The equip s ; 
ment which consists of about 3600 spit Legal Proceedings 
lles. with complementar - Rae 


Awards for Damages 


+ nart 
ar 
palt. 


Power and ight iss asl oT CHAS. T. MAIN 


ENGINEER 


acacia gree aan a ndw 200 Devonshire St. 1 


ompany plans for 50,000 additional | Textile M BOSTON, MASS. kx 
aon ing manuf if and 


| F. & M. Bank 
ENFIELD. Mass. L. S. Walsh and | Building 





wks Gheke ole 
a “shea is Fort Worth, Texas 
ave turned er tl ¢ 

mpan + ts selling 

ral at} rt { rr \ 





J ohnston Mills Co. 
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PAULSON, LINKROUM&CO. 


INC. 


COTTON YARNS 


WEAVING AND KNITTING 


Sole Agents 
STANDARD COTTON MILLS 
CEDARTOWN, GA. 


Highest Quality Mule Spun Yarns 
6s to 24s 


52 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 














NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. 


“Direct te Consumer” 


Cotton Yarns 


JOHNSTON YARNS — including 
SPINNERS PROCESSING COMPANY’S 
warp mercerized, gassed, bleached and dyed 
yarns —are sold upon an actual — not implied 
— guarantee that they are commercially cor- 
rect for knitting and weaving into fabrics of 
the better kind 


The vigilant service of this Institution, be- 
ginning with the selection of the Cotton ex- 
tends down through the most minute details 
of manufacturing and distribution of these pro- 
ducts to the ultimate goal of Consumer 


Satisfaction 


SALES OFFICES: 


BOSTON: 88 Broad St. 





PHILADELPHIA 08 Chestnut St 
CHARLOTTE Johnston Bldg. 





November 7, 


COTTON YARNS 


for Particular Purposes 


The Arrow Mills, Inc. 


This plant runs largely on cotton 
yarns required for special usage in 
our customers’ mills—not the ordi- 
nary runof yarn but a fine combed 
and super carded product, spun of 
choice long staple white cotton in 
sizes ranging from 36s to 60s 
single and ply. 








Quotations and samples promptly submitted 


H. A. FLORSHEIM, General Sales Mgr. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Also exclusively representing 


PARKDALE MILLS, INC 
ARROW MILLS, INC. 
_ ARKRAY MILLS, INC. 


GRAY MEG. CO. 
FLINT MANUFACTURING CO, 
ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS. 





ee eee eae Oe 







FORREST MERCERIZING CO. 
EST BROT GLOUCESTER, N.J. 


FORREST BROTHERS 
S. 4th St., Forrest Bidg., Phila. 






119 





COTTON AND WOOL 
MIXED YARNS 


MERINOS 


WOOL PERCENTAGES UP TO 25% 


Yarns of Special Interest to Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS INC. 
P. ©. 374. = PHILADELPHIA, !A. 


— 


| 
| 
| 
| 








Stren, 


Wee 
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Cotton Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business Novy 4 


Good Business Done 


Knitters Buving 


Further Ahead 


at Lower Prices 














Spot Cotton, Nov. 4 1925—20.45e.: Nov. 5 1924—2. 4.20 
Carded—( Average Quality) 
Strength of Cotton Early This Single Skeins and Tubes—( Warp Twist) Contracts Placed for Delivery 
ek ; ring Git. kts 3512 20s 30 . .: . . . 
Week Helps Volume of Buying to 8s.. oe o During First Half of Next 
r Car ‘ c ~ . ob 248 l t : = 
of Carded Yarns - : S614 ote siden niall Year—Combed Firm 
“oRK.—Good business ; » ; ; is a7 an. , ; 
\ RK. rood busine it the 14s 34 30 1: PHILADELPHIA. \lthough prices 
ver prices is reported by yarn deal BRS de maoo ts ~ 38 i ee O09 P ay aie ih aie 
= nT in » Skeina ; n 6 ot carded quaiities have become easiet 
ers in this market. The upward Two-Ply Skein: and Tube: : io ye 
; 8s-2 wae —35% 268-2 1314—44 there has been a good volume of busi 
ent of cotton on Monday and 4 21)..9 1514—46 aes Tos kaa 
: : ; of EUS ne eee ee ee ee eee v OVE" e v72 ness placed bv weavers and knitters 
Wednesday undoubtedly helped to in- 1614 368-2 4 1: ' ' ; ee ES 
eo i = = this week. The decline in knitting 
-rease the volume of transactions, re- od 108-2 ove the eee been mor xten 
i . . ° - my) 288 s-2 breakage 8 9 vari 1otations Nas peen OTe exe 
ng in the closing of a number of 168-2 a 10s-2 High breakage ; ge ATES: 
: = 6 ae ° 1 ° tl 20s-2 —39 n0s-2 ti sive t veaving and there have 
jleais Which were previously in 1e ‘ ‘ : ° . 
Pete Th ; : : 248-2 +, Oy been larger inquiries on the former 
haggling stage. here 1s some-senti a y : 5 3 z 
ee , Single Warps than heretofore, manufacturers offer 
ment to the effect that the raw ma- 10s 8614 24s 1] ( 1 1d] 
1] ] | mee iP e oe oa ; ing to buy into the middle of next 
terial has about touched the low point, Daley heetenard coerce ke 37 26s 42 ; 1: a 
: _ ° 14s 2714, 30s 15 veal 1 everal instances, oftering 
ese predictions are not made too ee Ye | 
ty 3 3 ‘ae ‘ l6s 38 10s 5) 22144 MASIS 10s iverage quality 
sng: Dagan had t — ee 20s 39 \Vhile inners and dealers are wil 
1u ents 1 Ms subyect Nave ee mn - : : 
| € =e o1 wyect een ['wo-Ply W arps 1 as oO less lan a wet r0 
reversed during recent months. 8s-2 3614 24-9 13 131 1 
| 9 a pa = the ve i vet been unw to 
es on many carded numbers 10s-2 37 208-2 14 hold 
a aia . . th : t |2s-2 371 69 1} 141 e¢ € ( Tice tnd 1 Ol 
re Off at mid-week another c to see 7 = } 
At COR Ali Si : 14s-2 381, 10s-2 ordinar\ >) G T¢ s4 ( . vas S it 
as compare with quotations gen- 16s-2 2g 50s-2 G8 sails tee. uel canal aes 
el iccepted as the market at the 20s-2 kee : 10) : 1 
3 : } 9 . o= 29° een taket Nnitters are nn only 
I ot last week. It is more than 8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 34 white, 35-36 y : ; 
. ‘ . , S : mqui a { irgel mount but are 
that further downward read- Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) s ‘ : : 
* ° “17 ‘ Ra 4 IPs Q W n ) 1! el wea in {tol 
ustment Of prices will come unless : : : ae : 7 , 
4 > 10s .3841446—35 22s (silver and Jaeger) ..41 42 many 1 Sa ot charac 
eacts upward more than it may 125 35 351% 24s 10) "i , scslnnaalecae ouiin aes 
' 
re mably be expected to, but on the 14s oo 0s 0 edd 4—36 26s 11 in ¢ ire willing 
are ; > . a - : : re ce il Wiiling 
ind some of the numbers which I6s bly 30s tying in 41 te 7 det 
, be 4 1 } i8s 7 30s extra quality 13 15 ) ( ( ‘ 
verv sca tor nearby have held . . eae : ae ne 
a Orre - : POs .s 10s oth ( ombed nd tmercerize ire one, 
their ground remarkably well. as Ree ae 
5 ~ ° r eciall counts 
I lt i Wh il Combed Peeler—( Average Quality) | 
ealers talk whbout sp ers a i . 7 ; : ’ . - 
1 pe a re , Warps, Skeins and Cones Knitters More Active 
their backs up” on certain numbers, of aie «+, sere ke BT 4) Bao 80) 8214, ; ; 
which 40s-2 are an example. Lower 30s-2 saree totes 62  60s-2 90 95 Knitters are disposed to buy oul 
: 282.9 -" = o.9 = ed aie BE aan eanirieail maiori 
prices on these counts are improbable oe . 66 — (08-2 Z ” | 05 t ahead than weavers, a ma ort \ 
. 1 . . ° Os-2 70 2 S0s-2 | i, 20 oO 2s c re ino arce » 
i e immediate future because of : ae a deale eporting a larger VORUINE 
+1 j 7 7 e sing es oT | Sj SS TT 7 [ F 5 | « ! ! 
the reduced production as a result of 12s 14 ‘<  ien RR - t business from the former than from 
. 3 . , a = =-5 , , o0s : »: 4 ‘ Soca mill< i ] re sl] 
the drought, and the well sold posi- 14s 15 16 38s 67 68 weaving mills. Lack we P 
t f most spinners. 16s 16 47 10s 70 72 1es O tock varns Is Naving a tend 
18s 47 is 50s 82 85 ency to make manutacturers place 
Knitting Yarns Low—and High 2() 18 9 ; ( 92 1 | | 
5 . , . 5 SUG) ¥ieines ses H 60s 30 ve larger contracts than they would have 
' 24s 50 é 70s 971% 00 ; ‘ ‘ ; 
Knitting varns, aS a class, have = a D1 = 1 1; | >) ordinaril\ if they had been able to 
4.4 i 258 os oo SOs ; ) a : 
responded to the drop in cotton more ' , . continue to buy from week to week 
Sear tg om eee Ss < / Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 7s ; ga 
aaen \ an have weaving counts, un- 268-2 74 76 50s-2 O4 Q7 requires In addition to this, puy 
10 edly because of the fact that they 30s-2 76 78 60s-2 1 0? —1 OS ers. in many instances, have taken 
been given the same support 368-2 8] 83 (Os-2 1 15—1 23 advantage of the drastic decline in 
+l eee : Se , . : 10s-2 86 SS S0Os-2 1 30 1 38 is ‘ 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


MANCHESTER 


YARN CABLE 


Manchester, Eng., Nov. 4 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Cotton yarns are 


ents. 


irregular. Many cloth manu- 


facturers are reported to be going short on their yarn require- 





stan One dealer closed several 
contracts Of 100,000 Ibs. of this vari- 
ety. For a better grade manufactur- 


ers have paid 43c for 30s and other 
counts in proportion, being a cent 
lower than last week and due to the 
drop in cotton. There has been a 
fair demand for single combed for 
knitting although large orders are 
only possible where exceptionally low 
figuré ; are quoted, one of the largest 
sellers of these yarns stating that in 
their experience buyers refused to 
pay more than 45c for 18s in large 
amounts or 46c, for smaller quanti- 
ties. While stocks of this yarn have 
heen used there has been as yet no 
improvement in quotations. 

Power Situation Improves 

Spinners refuse to consider less 
than 41¢ to 42c for 20s-2 and 47c to 
48c for 30s-2 warps, several refusing 
to quote any price whatever early in 
the week when c*tton became firmer 
while manufactuicrs state they are 
being offered average quality yarn on 
the basis of 39%c for 20s-2 and 45c 
These lower prices, how- 
ever, are usually for deliveries after 
the first of the year when spinners 
feel the curtailment because of lack 
of rains will have passed and when 
larger stocks of these counts have 
been accumulated. When a manu- 
facturer needs stock yarn in these 


tor 30s-2. 


numbers he is compelled to pay at 
least a cent higher than if he is in 
the market for deliveries after Janu- 


y. The lower prices mentioned 
also represent average grades as bet- 
ter yarn such as required by plush or 
tape mills, is considerably higher, 30s 
warps used by the tape trade being 
quoted at 49c to 50c or three cents 
above that asked for ordinary grades. 

[wo-ply combed qualities both for 
mercerizing and weaving, although 
less steady in coarse counts than in 
finer numbers, continue strong. Prices 


have not changed during the week, 
the trend, however, being toward 
higher prices rather than to a lower 
level. Sales of 40,000 Ibs, 40s-2 warp 


Wist at 72™4c, 10,000 lbs. of 70s-2 on 


4 


cones at $1.02 and 60s-2 at 92'%c 


Were reported this week. Spinners, 
In most cases, are well sold ahead on 
the s of full time operations until 


the latter part of January. While 
middling cotton has declined three or 
mo! ents no reductions have been 

long staple, the differential 

the base price declined, so 
inners are no better off than 
‘he drop so far as long cotton 
is concerned. Mercerizers, in several 
inst s, state they are receiving 

I liries than they can deliver 
asis of the amount of grav 
ning to them from southern 
spinners. 





Unsettled Situation 





Hand-to-Mouth Buying — Prices 
Largely Nominal 

Boston.—The very fact that varn 
merchants are finding it difficult to 
bring buyers and sellers together on 
a practicable price basis demonstrates 
that there is no large demand of an 
urgent character and much resistance 
to depressive influences by spinners. 
This is not strange in view of the 
large volume of business that was 
booked during October, and that has 
left the majority of yarn users well 
covered for the balance of the year 
and the majority of spinners in a 
comfortable position for the same 
period; in fact, the rather numerous 
inquiries for small lots of yarn for 
prompt delivery would seem to indi- 
cate that buyers are not as well cov- 
ered as spinners, particularly spinners 
in the drought district of the South 
who are still operating on a curtailed 
basis. 

On medium and coarse count carded 
yarns, and particularly on hosiery 
varns, there is a tendency to eliminate 
the price premiums that have been rul- 
ing for prompt deliveries, and this 
would seem to indicate that many spin- 
ners in the South are finding ways of 
increasing production despite curtailed 
hydro-electric power. Nearly all me 
dium and coarse count carded varns 
have declined 14 to tc, but there is a 
suspicion that most of the very low 
quotations reported represent short 
sales for January and later delivery. 
While prices are largely nominal it is 
possible to buy carded weaving varns 
on a basis of 39'2c for 20s-2 ply 
warps for prompt delivery and at 39¢ 
for January and later delivery: the 
minimum on 30s-2 ply warps of good 
grade for prompt delivery is 45c, but 
this may be shaded '% to tc for Janu- 
ary and later delivery. Finer counts 
than 30s are relatively firmer than the 
coarser counts and it is difficult to buy 
a 40s-2 ply warp of high break for 
either near or forward delivery for 
less than §5c although ordinary yarns 
are quoted as low as 52 to 53c for 
January and later delivery. For 
coarse count carded 
3414 to 35c is the bottom for prompt 
delivery and 34c for January and later 
delivery on the basis of ros frame 
spun cones. 
quoted on 
finer counts are firmer. 
Very low prices are reported on 30s 


hosiery yarns 


Counts as fine as 30s are 
a proportionate basis and 
relatively 


tying-in yarn for January and later 
delivery, but it is believed that any- 
thing less than 4o0c represents short 
selling. It should be noted that the 
large percentage of low grade cottor 































































WORLD 


GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished 

SALES OFFICE— 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. G 
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VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Sole Representative 





Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 





of Quality 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


BURNS-PARR, Inc. 
COTTON AND RAYON YARNS 


Mariner & Merchant Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 


Authorized U. S. Representative 


HOLLANDSCHE KUNSTZIJDE INDUSTRIE 


United States Representatives 
HARWOOD CASH & CO., LTD 
Fine Yarns for Cartains, Levers, Voile, Etc. 
Mansfeld, England 


Breda, Holland 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 


















H.S.RICH &C9O. 
there ee 


460-102 SOUTW WATER GT 
Provipence, R.!I. 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CC. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized 








Yarn for Splicing 
and Plaiting 





Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 
Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE CHATTANOOGA, TENN., 
PGngst Bros., 1114 Old — Life Bldg., 913 James Building 
308 Chestnut St. orge J. Loerzel, Manager ‘ Southern Yarn Co., Representative 








Witla setelics OF 
; MERCERIZED | 


YARNS 
oy Y 


TJ. PorTER &SONS 


FINE SINGLE YARNS 


00S TO 200S 


Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Bleached and Dyed on Cones 





ComBEeD SAKELARIDES 
and OEA ISLAND 


In Skeins or on Cops, 
| ubes or Cx mes 


[mmediate Deliveries 


Specializing in Fugitive Shades 
for Plaiting and Splicing 
THe Evmore Company 
Spindale, N. C. 

119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


Selling Agents 


| 
i 
| 
| 


Cotton Products Ce. 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


e present crop is certain to result 
ie widening of the price range 
een low and high quality yarns 
ny given count, and this is un 
doubtedly responsible for some of the 
prices now being quoted for Janu- 
and later delivery on hosiery as 
as weaving yarns. 
usiness in combed and fine count 
yarns is extremely slow, this being 
tially due to the fact that most 
rs are fairly well covered for the 
ediate future and also to the fact 
t the relatively high price of staple 
cottons makes it impossible for spin 


ners to quote materially lower prices 
than have ruled during the last few 
weeks. 





Cotton Yarn Notes 





J. E. Arters, formerly with Franklin 
D’Olier & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, is 
no longer connected with this con- 
cern. He has become associated with 
Maunev-Steel Co., 237 Chestnut St.. 
Philadelphia, and will have charge of 
the sale of their knitting yarns. This 
is a new departure for this concern, 
that formerly specialized in weaving 
varns. 

x ok x 

H. A. Wein, for many years con- 
nected with the cotton yarn trade 
Philadelphia, is now associated with 
he Riddle Co., Philadelphia, where he 
will assist in covering the local trade. 


Cheaper Cotton Shown in 
Lancashire Index 

MANCHESTER, EnG.—The extent of 
the recent fall in cotton prices is 
shown in the Cotton Trade Review 
(Mi inchester) index. 





The figure for 
e general average of raw cotton, 
varn and cloth on Oct. 16 was 211, 
mpared with 227 on Sept. II, 253 
on Dec. 31, 1924, and 235 on Oct. 17, 


IQ24 


\s a basis of the index, 100 is 


taken to represent the ruling price 
‘th commodity on July 31, 1914. 


‘he largest decline on the month was 


3S points in Egyptian cotton to 292. 
\nerican cotton prices were lowered 
22 points to 173, and American yarn 


is 15 points down. The fall 
h was 9 points from 184 to 175. 
lan yarn—now 222—is excep- 
4 points higher. 


/ELPHIA, Pa. \ charter has 
ited to a company called Beeco 

which will manufacture silk 
ind underwear. 


1 


The organiza- 
concern has not yet been 
It is reported they will manu 
th in this city and in_ the 
ing sales offices in the St. Gir 
Philadelphia. F. C. Brun 
the attorney in charge of in 
this new company. 
Pa. Jj. S. J. McGut 
York Sts., manufac 
fabrics, has recently 


1 


nal looms 
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Business News 
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Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Opens Greenville Office 

The Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp., of 
Attleboro, Mass., has opened an office 
in Greenville, S. C., at 101 Augusta 
Street. The company will be represented 
by R. E. Johnson and Mr. Osteen, who 
will be in charge of this office. Both 
men have had wide experience in textile 
manufacture, particularly with reference 
to the use of pressed steel devices of the 
sort manufactured by the Mossberg 
Pressed Steel Corp., including beam- 
heads, beams, spools, reels, braider car- 
riers, drop wires, etc. 

Mr. Johnson and Mr. Osteen will call 
on the trade in the southern territory, 
particularly in North and South Caro- 
lina and Georgia. 


Direct Selling 


When we quote prices, we 
also name the particular mill 
with whom the contract 1s to 


Sullivan Machinery Co. Office 
Changes 

The Cleveland office of the Sullivan 
Machinery Co., hitherto at Room 701, 
Rockefeller Bldg., has moved to Room 
1506 in the same building in order to se- 
cure needed additional space. R. T. Stone 
is manager. 

In order to secure larger space, the 
company has moved its office in Sydney, 
New South Wales, R. D. Willets, man- 
ager, from Australasia Chambers, 3 Mar- 
tin Place, where it has been for the past: 
15 vears, to Kembla Building, Margaret 
Street. 


be placed. You know ex- 


actly what you are buying— 
and as we sell the product of 


our own mills, we can guar- 


antee to our customers the 


fulfillment of each contract, 
Svkes Plans Card I 
Plant in South Qua It\ 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Joseph Sykes Bros., 
manufacturers of card clothing, with 
plant at Lindley, Huddersfield, England, 
have commissioned Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., engineers, Charlotte, to render com 
sae engineering services on a new office 
and manufacturing building to be erected 
in Charlotte. The company has_ had 
offices in that city for several years, in 
the Observer Building. 


Clothing 


both as to and 


Delivery. 


Our Direct Selling is 
your Insurance. 


CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Promoted to Superintendent 
Charles P. Vaill, assistant superin 
tendent of the South Works of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., Worces 
Mass., has been promoted as superm 
tendent of the Trenton, (N. J.) Works 
of the c mpany. He has been succeedes 
by Clifford F. Hood, superintendent oi 
the electric cable department at the sayi 
works while James J. Morrison, a for 
man takes Mr. Hood's former plac 


’ New York Providence Boston 
Four More 40-Year Men Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
William J. Foster, foreman of the Chattanooga 


chuck department; John A. Wood, fort 
man of the 
L. Gill, foreman of the roll department, 
and Edward MéGuire of the spinning 
erecting department have been added 
the list of 40-vear service men by t 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsvil 
Mass 


spooling department; Georg 





Ageney for Sipp Machine Co. 





VWALuE & OUAUY. 


agency for the Sipp Machine ¢ f VC 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


High Grade Warps 
for MERCERIZING 
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Selling Agents for 
The ELMORE COMPANY, Spindale, N. C. 
SINGLE MERCERIZED YARNS 


S CARTAN ARR SN SS RR HORROR OF 


HN TARA >a > HLA RNEN AT 


CORA AOR 





CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 


COTTON YARNS te 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


= | LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


TREMONT and SUFFOLK MILLS 


McCONNEL & i O., Ltd. and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers | . 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Spinners and Doublers of Fine Cotton Yarns 
especially adapted for the making of Laces, Voile, 
Fine Hosiery, Dress Goods and for insulating 
wires. . ° . . . . 





DURHAM SPINNING MILLS HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. 


J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON 









American Casualty Bldg. Reading, Pa. 

COTTON YARNS | 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR U. S. 

(Ganept Now Eilon’ States Combed Carded Mercerized | 
xcept ew neglan States) 
Representatives 4 

Pr. C. COAMBERS EAMEREN"s privcst §— EATMCBowa> SARIS 

3750 L Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 308 Chestnut St. James Bidg. Jenkins Bidg. 





REPRESENTATIVE FOR NEW ENGLAND STATES 
i. te ok” Mae | 

NORMAN C. NAGLE || T. MAXWELL MERYWEATHER | 
80 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. COTTON YARNS Drexel Bld | 





(Massachusett 
New Hamps 


AND RAYON PHILADELPHIA | 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


N. Y. Cotton Yarn Market 


(Continued from page 119) 





d from the fact that an insulator 
‘ported to have paid 38c this week 
for 12s single warps, notwithstanding 


the fact that this number is quoted at 
z-c, and possibly less, for future de- 


hether or not yarns are a good 

t present prices for delivery next 

vear is a matter entirely for individual 
decision. There are opinions both 
wavs in the selling market, but few 
are rash enough to take a firm position 
this matter, without qualifying it 

me way. 


OBITUARY 


James C. Potter 

James C. Potter, one of the leading 
residents of Pawtucket, R. I., president 
and director of the Potter Fine 
Spinners, Inc., director of the Alvista 
Cotton Mills and Pilgrim Mills and 
vice president and director of the 
Potter & Johnston Machine Co., died 

Bournemouth, England, Oct. 30, 
iccording to cable advices to his 
offices. 

He has been a resident of Paw- 
tucket since 1887 and had given to 
many philanthropies. He gave the 
Potter Rest Home in Slater Park and 
the Potter schoolhouse to the city. He 
was a director of the Industrial Trust 
Co. and the Rhode Island Hospital 
Trust. He was an inventor of promi- 
nence with more than a hundred im- 
portant inventions to his credit. He 
was active in Masonry, was a 32 
degree Mason, and a former chair- 

of the Pawtucket Park Com- 
oners, and was a member of the 
tucket Business Men’s Associa- 

a 

Mr. Potter was born in Scotland 
and graduated from the Mechanics’ 
sate cat Glasgow. He was for a 


Co. and the Clyde Engineering W orks 
His father having emi- 
grated to the United States and 
founded a machine works, the son 
soon followed and took charge of the 
r’s business. 
He later became senior partner of 
of Potter & Atherton Ma- 
Co., manufacturers of cotton 
room machinery which was 
taken over by the Kitson Machine 
During his connection with 
rm and later with the Potter & 
on Machine Co., whose prin- 
product was and is automatic 
tools, he was the inventor 
ny important improvements in 
pening machinery. His in- 
were largely responsible for 
ess of the Potter & Johnston 
automatic machine 
ving been shipped all over 
Id and largely used by the 
ing the world war. <A large 
to the plant was utilized for 
ns production. With the close 
latter at the end of the war. 
tter organized the Potter Fine 


in Glasgow. 


1 


. their 


Spinners, Inc., to give employment to 
many of his former help who were 
out of work, and the spinning frames 
installed in this plant are of Mr. Pot- 
ter’s invention and differ from the 
ordinary ring frame in that the ring 
rail is stationary and the a: rail 
rises and falls. Mr. Potter was 70 
vears old and is survived by his 
widow and five children. 

He leaves a widow Mrs. Charlotte 
Holland Potter. formerly of Balti- 
and five children, William W., 
Mrs. Jack Wyper, Mrs. C. P. Hanney 
of Liverpool, Mrs. Chester T. Shaw 
and Mrs. Ralph Lumb of Pawtucket. 


more 





Market 


Waste 


Lower Waste 





Below 20c Brings 
to a Standstill 
Bostox.— Cotton wastes are all 

lower this week. The market is fol- 

lowing very closely the movement of 
the staple and until spot develops 
more steadiness movement in cotton 
wastes, in the line of new business, 
will be if not entirely negligible at 
least very unsatisfactory both as to 
volume and prices paid by purchas- 
ers. The depreciation in value on 
total stocks held by members of the 

Exchange since the publication of the 

report must amount in the aggregate 

to a considerable sum; but the loss at 
the moment is on paper. 


Cotton 


The market has been practically at 
a standstill since the issuing of the 
last Government report. No large 
amount of confidence is shown as to 
the accuracy of the esti:nate. While 
some traders think the estimate is far 
those in closer touch with 
southern sentiment are inclined to be- 
lieve that even at 15,226,000 bales the 
crop is still underestimated. 

Now that cotton is to establish itself 
on a level more agreeable to the views 
of manufacturing interests, 
production of waste will occur and 
will come into the market on lower 


too high, 


larger 


prices. Contracts for 1926 will be 
made on a safe basis and although 
the market has been and is still very 


excitement will soon 
and there will be a gradual, 
‘ement toward 


merchandising conditions 


unsettled. the 
subside 
steady mov 


Satistactorv 


much more 

There have been no 
manila kapok in this mar 
but the material is quoted 32c to 
rive. .An import of 99 bales o 
via steamship Urbino from Calc 
recently. 
pok into the United States for Sep- 
amounted to 832 tons bring- 
ing total imports for vear 


imports of 


1 
ket recenth 


ed here Imports of ka- 
tember 
to date to 
6.997.000 tons as compared with 6,- 
<31.000 tons similar period last vear 


an increase of 7%. 
Current Quotations 

Peele iber ans ° 18 —i8 5c. 
Peeler rips 17 —17 ke. 
Evi omber ... 7 —174¢. 
Choice willowed fi 10%—11¢ 
Choice willowed picker. 7 7%4— B8e. 
Sak. strips ata 21 —22c. 
Linter mill run) 6 — 6%& 
Spoolers (single 7 5 —15l%e 
Fine white cop ; 16 —16%c 
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Insure your entire satisfaction 


Experience linked with Service 


Weaving COTTON YARNS- knitting 


Sold by 
‘*Industrial’”’ 


are Good Yarns 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of 
Superior Quality 
WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Kwustters end guarentee satisfaction 
217 Trust Co. of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 


ROLOWOLEARG vas 


COMPANY 
52 Chauney Street, Boston, Mass. 


COTTON 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
327 So. La Salle St., Chicage 






Room 922, Webster Bldg. 













ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 








THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 
COTTON National Cit, 31i! lia 


17 East 42nd Street, 
YARNS New York 


Telephone— Murray Hill 0614-0615 


JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 





EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing fer the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colers 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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AMERICAN YARN 


G& PROCESSING CoO. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and 


Mercerizers 
of 


High Grade Combed 
and Carded Yarns 


Our Mercerized Yarns are the 
Product of Our Own Mills 


Sales Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE 
346 Broadway, New York City 
PLOWMAN YARN CO. 
1049 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 
R. D. McDONALD 
924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
HAROLD W. O’LEARY COMPANY 
52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
G. J. LOERZEL 
166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
THOS. S. TULEY 
1318 McHenry St., Louisville, Ky. 
G. C. ELLIS 


Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
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Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by forty years of specialized experi- 
enee, guarantees service and satisfaction. 






The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 








O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS &np Numbers 














—— 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 
HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS {F,"oclen Mille) we seit 








nufacturers of 


MERCERIZED "TON YARNS Era cs 
NOVELTY YARNS Eoucle, Bourette and COTTON WARPS Qn, Beams; Jacks 


Spools and Tubes 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


| THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. WINDSOR LOCKS, conn. | 





COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 


GREY OR PROCESSED 


Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
| Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 





or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 





"THE UNIVERSAL MERCERIZING Co.| 
SKEIN YARN MERCERIZING | 


164 LIBERTY AVE. one 
NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 


UNION 6001 | 






WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING am CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 


DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Mame 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 





SELL DIRECT 


— 
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Cotton Turns Steady 
| At 18-Cent Level 


Heavy Hedge Selling Followed by 
Pre-Bureau Cove -ring—Gov- 
ernment Report on Monday 

t line started by the last Gov- 
ernment crop report continued until 
the price of January contracts ap- 
roached the 18c level. They sold at 
i811 last Saturday, representing a de- 
line approximately 8c a pound 

m the high price of last summer. 

\t this figure the decline was checked 

by covering, which was promoted not 

nly by a natural disposition to take 
profits on recent sales, but by uncer- 
ainty as to the probable showing of 





next Monday’s Government report, 
and perhaps, by an impression that at 
Sc in the New York market, cotton 
might be rapidly approaching an in- 
vestment basis. The buying on rallies 

: little over a cent a pound was at- 
ibuted chiefly to covering, however, 











| bearish sentiment remained more 

less in evidence toward the end of 

» week. 

Hedge selling was active on the de- 
. | ‘line below the 19¢ level and there 
ae “lto be a feeling that cotton which 
e ‘ii bought at fixed prices earlier 

the season was being hedged as a 
ce, protection against further possible de- 
sd ‘lines Mills were reported to be sell- 
—— ng hedges. while there was an im- 


ression that cotton on which advance 
i been secured in the South, was 
being faites on the decline. The 
ssure of this sort seemed to subside 
iter the break of last Saturday, and 
ssoon as the pressure tapered off, the 
market showed the natural tendency 








==, ~ ee 
ie Statistical Data 
Fluctuations of Futures, N. Y.) 
Closed For Week Closed 
Oct. 29 High Low Nov.4 C Chge 
Nov. ... 19.52 19.74 18.66 19.74 22 
pe Dy 19.72 20.02 18.75 19.94 + 22 
Jan 13 19.45 18.11 19.35 + .22 
RS Peb 19.30 19.30 18.35 19147 + "17 
== 1 reh ; 19.38 19.67 18.34 19.58 + .20 
. ru 1% 44 19.64 18.56 19.64 + .20 
—— AY 19.50 19.80 18.50 19.70 + (20 
|| yune 19.35 19.65 18.68 19.65 - 30 
| 19.17 19.51 18.12 19.20 + 08% 
Q. Aug 19.15 19.20 18.50 19.20 + .05 
| sept 19.15 19.18 18.19 19.18 + 38 
| ’ 10:18 18.50 19.12 .... 
. | Spot Fluctuations for Week 
6001 | (Middling) 
— N York N Orleans L'pool 
Sa U0 19. The 18.47¢ 10.354. 
—<—— 0 19.40e 18.050 10.154. 
| N 19.9% 18.70e 9.934, 
. N Holiday sae ; 
| nN 20. 450 19.34 10.304, 
“Hurs., N 21.00¢ 19. 82¢ 10.444 
| . . ~ 
yN pot Fluctuations and Stocks 


Stocks 
Prices This Last 
— Nov. 4 Week Year 
7 19.80 431,889 459,009 


7 ' ' 19.54 413.861 288,442 
a | ia 19.1% 27,150 9,015 


Chee 19.20 143.047 64,842 

~~ | es Lets. 51462 41,900 

> ene ae : > 2O5TT 

; 19.38 123,887 49.649 

aithinor 19.50 5 «1.668 

aa 19.19 105,974 46,223 

| gee 19.25 153,896 122 ‘180 

: ee 19.50 1.628 
RECT Yada . 19.80 : 29 518,05 


— ” 19.88 42.665, 44.558 
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to rebound from its previous weak- 
ness. It is doubtful, perhaps, whether 
this rebound reflected any material 
change of sentiment. The disposition 
to take profits on short contracts, how- 
ever, was increased by a feeling that 
the last Government’s report might 
prove the maximum view of the crop 
for the season; that the market has 
been adjusted to estimates of 15 mil 
lion bales or over, and that it is a 
question whether recent unfavorable 
weather had not reduced the size of 
the crop in Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
parts of west Texas, as well as caus- 
ing much damage to the grade. As- 
suming that ‘the official indication as 
of Oct. 18 gave an accurate account 
of prospects as they then existed, some 
thought next Monday’s figures were 
more likely to show a falling off than 
a further increase in the yield. More 
over, there are some traders who be- 
lieve that even if 15 million bales or 
more cotton has been grown, it may 
not be all picked and that in any 
event, its spinning value has been so 
reduced that in effect it will represent 
little more than 1434 million bales in 
an ordinary season. 

In addition to figures on the indicated 
vield, Monday's Government statement 
is expected to include certain observa 
tions as to the grade of the crop, but 
no definite figures as to the proportion 
of tenderable and untenderable quali 
ties are expected. The steady widen- 
ing of differences between high and 
low grades in the spot markets would 
certainly suggest an unusually large 
proportion of the latter. 

The following table will show 
Wednesday’s closing quotations in the 
leading spot markets of the country. 
with the usual comparisons : 





Oct. Nov. Last 

Market 28 4 Ch’ge year Sales 
New Orleans . 19.50 19.4% —.16 23.05 29,299 
Mobile . . 19.40 19.10 —.30 22.75 623 
Savannah ..... 19.32 19.20 —.12 2 6,849 
Norfolk ooees 19.50 19.88 —.12 67 
New York 20.60 20.45 —.15 
Augusta -- 19.31 19.19 —.12 4,5 
Memphis 20.00 19.25 —.75 3,81 
st Louis 20.00 19.50 —.50 
Houston - 19.99 19.80 —.16 39, 736 
Jallas 19.75 19.55 —.20 22.30 55, 904 


The following differences on and 
off middlings are given as compiled 
from the reports received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not delivered on 
contract: 

WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 


ME cba asee . 1 50¢t 2 00t 1:13¢ 1.25¢ 1.30t 
OR Mik: bicckcss 1.25 1.50+ 8st 1.00¢ 1.021 
Ng 9a <i vnc 1.00t 1.00T 63t .75t 771 
ae 75t 50+ =. 38t 50t 51t 
iG Mi <cccensss 2:00 2. Tae tee 1:63" 
A See 2.50". 3.20" 3.30" 9.35" 9:26" 
ets Se eee 4.00° 4.09* 3.50° 3.25* 3.56° 
i aveiewene 5.25° 5.00° 4.75° 4.25° 4.74° 
YELLOW TINGED 
Rs aa ssoeve 50° 50° 25° 25° 0* 
Se ha aden , 75° .75° 75° 75° 70° 
M.°° oi es 1.75° 1.00° 1.50° 1.50° 1.55° 
8. L. M.%........ 3.00° 2.50° 2.50° 250° 32.64° 
LMS .. 4.00° 400° 3.50° 3.75% 3.23° 
YELLOW STAINED 

icons ansaes 2.35° 1.50° 1.60° 1.50° 1.78° 
sv cicawascn 2.50° 1.75° 2.00° 200° 2.18 

MP wenhvcsecscee Suuee 2 00° 2.75° 200° 2 .85* 

BLUE STAINED 

a 2.00° 2.50° 1.38° 138° 1 78° 
| | 2.50° 2.75° 1.88° 1.50° 2.26° 


We easiees -wars Se Cee” 3.78 3.00 3 00" 
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What You Buy 


The man who specifies Quissett 


Quality Yarns is assured— 
That he ts getting yarns made 
from high grade, carefully 
selected early bloom cotton. 
That it is made by experts whose 
entire lives have been spent in 
the textile industry. 

That the yarn will work smoothly 
on loom or knitting machine 
with a low percentage of break- 
age. 

That fabric made of this yarn 
will be a credit to the house. 
That the yarn will always be of 
the same high qrade, whether 


the order be the first or the 


fiftieth. 


Carded and Combe ( 
Numbers and Description 
Ply Yarns our Specialty 


Sea I[slane 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 


>> 
</ 


> 
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Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. 


BLEACHERS. DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 
COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 
Winding on Cops. Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarne 
“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 
RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 


SSs 


SS 


(moet Eanes, Tush me 


SSX y 


z ent underwear J 








us for samples and prices of sewing, seaming 
and splicing threads for hosiery and underwear 
manufacturers. Accurate color matching. 
Prompt deliveries. 


Thread Company 
Florence, N. J. 








WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS anv NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 














Spinning and Twisting Tapes 
and Double Loop Bands 





RADE MARK 
ESISTER eo 





Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling Device, 
also Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup. 


three Saddles 


-_— 

a. ee ae > 
¢ Sr. FEGL16 190% ] \ 
Send for samples to 


.¥ LUBRICATING SADDLE CoO. 
Bristol, R. I. 


















AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc., Germantown, Philadelphia 








| 


COMPANY 


November 7 
Chicopee, Mass. 


Manufacturers of a Compicte Line of 


Bobbins, Spools and Skewers 
for Cotton, Woolen and Jute Miils 
Warp and Filling Bobbins a Specialty 


Send Us a Sample of Your Reeuirements 
Southern Agent—A. B. Carter, Gastonia, N. Cc. 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 
Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HEADS 
SECTION BEAM HEADS | 
ADJUSTABLE BEAM HEAIs | 
(SPLIT AND SOLID 
NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 
ALL STEEL. £ams ror ELAsTIc A 
NON ELASTIC WEB 
BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBO) 
“NEW PROCESS” DROP 
WIRES 
TACK SPOOLS 


ithe, Mies. 


Southern Office: 101 Augusta St., Greenville, S.C. 





Patent June 7, 1921 
Section Beam Head 


STEVENS 
YARN CO, Inc. 


86-88 at 
Worth St. AS. City 
COTTON YARNS 


LILY MILL & POWER Co. 
—" Rev. Thread 26s te 


“PHILA. CorTON YARN Co. 


naa 135 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia | 
MASON COTTON MILLS CO. 


Combed & Carded 208 to 40s a 


BHYNE-HOUSER MFG. CO. 
Combed 50s to 60s 


STEELE COTTON MILL CO. 
Carded 268 to 30s 


STAR THREAD MILLS 
Carded 24s 





PRINCETON MFG. CO COTTON YARN SHIPMENTS 
Carded 280 TO PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Gaenets Bre. Oo. Shipments consigned to our care are 
Card te onrp 
ane to Se carefully and promptly handled upos 
ROYALL COTTON MILLS arrival by our large fleet of Aute 
Carded 20s Trucks and Teams with experienced 
employees. Representatives at 
PHILADELPHIA Terminal Stations and Wharves 
CHARLOTTE, N.C ee Cartage prices quoted upon 


PETER CAVANAUGH, Inc. 


BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 


Freight Forwarders, Transfer Agents 
and Bonded Dreymen 


Established 1873 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC 
NEUTRALIZERS 


Remove Static Electricity 
from all Fabrics 








Factory, Portland, Me. | 
M. S. PENNELL 
General Sales Agent 


127 Federal St. 
Boston, Mass. 


LINFN YA®NS 





Line Threads and Jacquard Harness “ 
FLAX and FLAX NOILS 
| Ramie Noils 


ANDREWS & COOK 





66-72 Leonard St. New York 
Se 


222 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Fa. 


11Tt 
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Cotton Markets—Continued $—t— 
~outhern Spots Upset _ Stocks continue to accumulate 
The stocks here consists se Vv o! 
R — a a lo desirable cotton sent here to be held 
a PY a M - The total unsold stock, estimated, ap- 
Damage Worry Memphis eee aed ce iio elem al 
eaten Toews eae Tie Th; proximates 100,006 Da es, mi¢ ot ot 
MER, FRE OF. a 1S which is oot being offered. Low 
market has seldom been more .vagiino off color to grav 1 to I-I¢ 
due to two causes, namelv: the sold here near the dines of the week 
nt Government estimate on the |, 1 I-4c., and 1 1-8 at 20 to 20 I-4c 
and to weather damage the crop some strict low, dull. 11-8 brought 
lis territory has sustained. Buy- ,... ,jiddiinc. dull. 1 2-16 2% to 26c 
ng of low grades is confined to in- 244 middling. bright. 1 ule: 
ent purchases: there is prac- 
ly no demand from any other Seanl V Fi 
Bad ; boot a : Staples ery irm TN] T . ahs 
ce. pecsnuegl vg — and in- I 7 PINNING mills W hich produce a 
clined to press sales, and some cotton 3 = . ig a 
; sis Pstics Ss o— re . , aed 
sold, in the country, as low as Basis on Domestics Strong uniform even yarn for mercerizing — 
roc a pound. Nobody seems to know Egyptians React From Low ’ - 
S FE - ; . Bos Y ,OV es HE ke de 1 > OT 
— the value of the low grades, and while POSTON, Nov. 4.—The marked de is one reason for Standard Mercerized 
= is quite general belief that they cline in cotton futures since Oct. 28} 2 # 
be in demand later on, no one WS Practically offset on all but the yarn quality and knitting economy. 
| c « ’ J ‘ s a Mi srs ne a ieee abat im h ¥ - - 
now wants to take hold except at a grade :? a , ro ° 
° : : : an advance in Dasis and Dasis Nas con- 
prices far below intrinsic values com- “! : STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER C 
pared with white cotton. Fair de- tinued to follow the advance in fu- CHATTANOOGA fied mn 
SP nage ° tures thus far this week. Althoug! eee 
mand keeps up for white cotton of all ‘“"S ge _ : 
rit a this demand is quite ©Xt'@ staples are just as strongly held Sales Office: Lafayette Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 
S il. but the edge is off ev tl as are the shorter premium cottons Canadian Representative: 
ve e edge is off even the “ : aries? ‘ . 
| 1! erade staples There were the only quotable change is 1n the lat Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, TORONTO, MONTREAL, 
1Y slid : c >. i : ares ‘ ‘ eT ai 1 Reis 
rs during the week that mills te” this being due to the fact that la 


} were turning to the low grades, but 
these rumors lacked any sort of con- 
firmation. Bankers are advising their 
ustomers to sit steady; to pick cotton 
remaining in the field, not to snap or 
grab or gather it, and to hold it at 

until values established. 

are in turn cattle 
nto the fields. 


east are 


Farmers a mood to 
here is a distinct tendency toward 
holding the more desirable cottons for 
better price. One reason for this is 


hedge for such cotton, while there is 
no semblance of a hedgé for the low 
grades. Comparatively little white 
is being offered: offerings, as 
rule are confined to cotton that was 


cotton 


edged before the decline. Freezes 
northern sections of the belt 
have put an end to hopes for any 


further addition to the crop; there- 
fore, should the crop turn out larger 
t] is now expected it must come 


under-estimate. 





Market Statistics 
S Basie Middling 


Saturday Saturday 


Oct. 31 Oct. 24 
e are \\)} Markets Average 18.49 20.96 
upon Me i % ‘ 19.00 21 to 
Aute P . 
aan remium Staples 
; all First Sales from Factors Tables at 
ohio Memphis 
_ Strict Middling Prices Stead 
8-ir i 2414 @26e 
16-i1 z 26416 @M28« 
(. ; 29 @8le. 
», Pa. 
gents Current Sales 
r or Prev Week 
Wwe week before 
— M s Total on an6 20,025 18,825 
B. Includ 11.80 12,750 12.250 
rkets 279.461 238,413 207,907 
Memphis Sendiotes Shipments, Etc. 
a For Last Year 
—— a week year before 
iT Receipts 67,525 56.916 36.931 
Ne teceipts wees 31.695 34,508 17.575 
5 i s since Aug. 1, 
5S r weteereeeeeeees 221.452 150,899 86,256 
Si MOMEB nce cccssees 4.805 35,514 26.634 
i since Aug. 1 301.115 191.167 158.513 
1 PM .aseahee 142,201 107,235 109,941 
w York Increase for week.... 12.722 21,402 10.297 
aaa hold Stock in hands 
Memphis factors. 99.000 42.000 


week’s prices on extra staples were 
little more than asking prices, where 
as now they are firm quotations. At 
quoted prices most shippers are rathe: 
tree sellers, although the majority are 
showing more anxiety to get rid oi 
grades, particularly in tinged and 
oft color cottons, than they 
niddling and better grades. 
Egyptians Recover Since Monday 


low 


are of! 


Egyptian prices struck the low for 
the week on Monday when the No 
vember Sak. option sold down to 
$35.95 and the December Upper op- 
tion to $25.68; on the same day me 
dium Sak. was quoted locally for 
prompt shipment at 3734 to 38c and 
medium Uppers at 29 to 29M%c. To- 


dav’s closing 
is an ady 


dav nS 


price for November Sak. 
of 65 Mon- 
a net loss for the week 
December Uppers have 
idvanced 92 points since Monday and 


ance 
and 
of 180 pcints; 


points over 
low 


t loss for the week of TIO 
1um . Sak. for pre mpt 
advanced vec since Mon 


she Ww 
points Medi 
shipment has 


lav and medium Uppers Mc. At 
Monday’s low prices a fair amount oi 
business was done locally on mediu 
ers Pr erades of Sak. for 
rompt shipment are variously qt 


it from 45%c to 46'%c. 
Current Prices 


\cerage prices tor Nov.-Deec 
iddling and strict middling 
( stern cottor l lengths) are 
s follows 
f £ St. M 
6 in oF 
: ; 
1 % in b 
« X ostt uote 
T evptian ‘atton : $ Roston for 
Nov -Dec a} ipment 1S follows 
Medium Sakellarides 383<c. off 3%c 
Medium Uppers 30! 4c. off 2 They 
report closing prices Nov. 4 on the 
\lexandria exchange as_ follows 
November (Sak.) $26.60. off 180 


points 


Dec. Uppers $26.60, off 11 
from Oct. 28. 
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SPINNERS AND 
PROCESSORS 


Specializing in High Quality 
Two Plv Combed Peeler 
Mereerized Yarns 


Philadelphia Office: 
300 Chestnut MS. 


Chicago Office: 


166 West Blvd. 


Jackson 
READING, PA. 


J. Blackwood Cameron, 
FALL RIVER 


MASS 
oO, &. Hawes € Bro, 38 Rock Street 
TORONTO, CANADA. 
Slater & Company, 53 Yonge Street. | | 


Amer. Casualty Bldg. 


i 
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JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


WORSTED YAR NS 


AND 
WOOLEN 
| for Weaving and Knitting 
also 


for Hand Knitting 
and Crocheting 


| Minerva Yarns 


New York Office—1107 Broadway 


| Mills and Main Office—Bridgeport, Pa. 








THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SWEATER WEAVING 


COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 





New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INC. 
108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 








-_—e ae a2 eee "ae 


308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


WEAVING 
KNITTING YARNS 


Worsted—Mohair— Merino— Woolen 


White in Oil, Dyed, and Fancy Mixtures 
1 Nassau Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Bradford and French Systems 
2765 E. 55th St., CLEVELAND 








JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 





P. O. Station “E” 
UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 





YARNS 





c. F. “Landman & Co. ‘0. | 


| THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 


Manufacturers of oy ve veer 


In the gray id in all colors: also fan nixtur and double % 


SRLAMNRRERAs PA. 


and twist 
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PASSA | 


BOTANY WORSTED MILLS, 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED YARNS 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 
Represented by 


WALTER D. LARZELERE 


PACKARD BLDG. 200 Fifth Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA New York 


THE PITKIN WORSTED ©0. | 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns in the Grey for Weaving and Knitty: 


Represented by 


WALTER D. LARZELERE, PACKARD BLDG., 


Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. | 


Passaic, N. J. 


Worsted Yarns and ise 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED WOOLEN 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


CHICAGO 


JEALOUS & FITCH, INC. 
Selling Agents for 
Virginia Worsted Co. Park Worsted Mills 


Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
10 High St., Boston, Mass. 





WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


YARNS 


FITCHBURG MASS. || 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 





JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 


Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WORSTED YARNS 
(Bradford System) 


for Weavers and Knitters 


Leominster, Mass. 
ai aoe of 


FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 


| 
|| 
Philadelphia, } | 











Star Worsted Compnay | 





Radel Wesdlen Co | 


an P MERINO YARNS | 


Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Deeoratien | *'"* 
SS 
————————————_______ 
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is Wear Yarn 


in Larger Demand 


Inter -t in) Mixtures and Gray 


Yarns Expanding—Price Level 
Unchanged 

DELPHIA. — Demand from 
out ir mills continues active and 
a week to week improvement in sales 
to men’s wear manufacturers is being 
experienced, although the latter yarns 
are | selling at proportionately low 
prices. Dress goods mills are display- 
ing little or no inclination to buy at 
this time, their business having been 


seriously affected by the popularity of 
knitted dress goods this season. Ex- 
panding inquiry for gray and fancy 
mix varns from men’s wear mills is 


especially noticeable, it being reported 
several of the largest factors in this 
trade are experiencing a good volume 


of orders on cheviots or serge cheviot 
resulting in a good movement 
2-28s quarter blood for 
the former and 2-36s three- 
eighths (56s) in the latter. Large 
sized sales of French spun mixtures 
were placed this week at low prices, 
20c_ below 


ot 2-20s to 





being in many instances 


figures. 


. ’ 
competitors 


Stock Lots Absent 

Trading in 2-18s to 2-30s, knitting 
qualities, is proceeding at a brisk rate 
with a slightly stronger tendency in 
regard to prices: with the upward 
trend in medium fleece wools continu- 
ing many in the trade look for an ad- 
vance in quotations before the end of 
the current month. Knitters are plac- 
ing contracts in these counts, several 
of the largest consumers in the coun- 


try having placed orders in this mar- 
ket during the week, which in several 
cases call for deliveries until next 
March. Knitters using 2-30s quarter 


blood are especially active in this re- 
gard, being willing to contract well 
thead for this count. While the mar- 
ket is undoubtedly firmer, there has 
heen no advance in quotations, im- 
provement being in the fact low priced 
stock lots are no longer available and 
manufacturers are compelled to pay 


full market prices. Good sized sales 
if Sos grade were made this week on 
the basis of $1.4214 to $1.45 for 2-20s 


vhile 48s grade has been moved at 


Ry 


1.40 tor 2-18s. 


Spinners More Active 

Knitting yarn spinners in this vi- 
re well engaged, many running 
machinery they are able to se- 
Ip for, one stating he would be 
perating every spindle in his plant 





vere e able to locate more help and 
this would be on orders now on his 

ks While this condition is fairly 
gene ind presents a contrasting ap- 


to that in evidence several 
ago, there is little, if any. 
‘pec’ tion in yarns on the part of 
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| botany at Ss. 10d. 


manufacturers or dealers as was seen 
last year. Mills are confining pur 
chases to yarn to cover business while 
dealers are more cautious and refuse 
to order in advance after having 
watched the market run away from 
them a year ago. This naturally gives 
the present spurt a sounder foundation 
and may mean that it will be of longer 
duration than in the past when exces- 
sive purchasing all along the line was 
the common rule. 
Cheviot Yarns Selling 

Larger sales to men’s wear mills, 
the total representing a good volume, 
were made this week both in fancy 
mixes and white yarn, the former be 
ing in larger demand than the latter 
Gray yarns for skein and piece dye 
with an active request for 2-36s three 
eighths to go into cheviot serge fabrics 
were active. This count has been 
bought by manufacturers at less than 
$1.60, at which it is available from 
spinners. Yarns of this character ate 
being made into goods which will be 
worn this fall and winter, clearly illus- 
trating the change which has occurred 
in recent vears. Formerly yarns for 
goods to be worn this season would 
have been purchased, woven and 
manufactured into garments long be 
fore this time. While spinners are 
glad to receive a larger volume of or 
ders they point to this condition as 
one that prevents them: from showing 
a satisfactory year, claiming they are 
able to make money only when they 
are busy for a longer time and run- 
ning more evenly all year instead of 


BRADFORD TOP AND YARN CABLE 


(Special 
WORLD).—Most topmakers cannot deliver on new contracts 
| before January, and where tops are available for earlier delivery 
high prices can be made from users who are caught short. 
Business less brisk because most users are covered to end of 
year and not disposed to speculate further. 
54d.; 56s at 36d.; 46s carded at 24'2d. Yarns hardening and 
spinners enforcing full quoted rates on new business with 2-48s 


Cable to TEXTILE 


Sixtyfours tops at 


being rushed with immediate delivery 


business at the last moment as we now 
are witnessing. 

Mixtures are moving at unchanged 
figures, lowest priced spinners book 
ing orders at $2.35 tor French 
2-40s half blood. 
to this trade, 

this quoting the 
above price, giving him a fairly good 


spun, 
\ dealer catering 
however, states he lost 
an order week by 
idea that 
tering 
claim 


at least one spinner is bet- 
this Other spinners 
they produce a 
factory yarn within 20c of this price 


price. 
cannot satis 
and fail to understand how a _ profit 
is made by those taking such orders, 
even considering a lowering of theit 
more than 


overhead by running 


shift a day. 


one 


Worsteds Affect Wools 


\ factor many are leaving out of 
consideration this season according to 
several in the market, is that worsted 
business, improvement of which we 
witnessed for the first 
several 


have recently 


time in vears, automatically 


means a larger consumption of wool, 


as worsteds, in practically all 


cases, 


require a strictly combing wool while 


woolens may he produced from a 


combination of wool, noils, waste or 
substitutes so that 


an equal number 


fabric will re 


quire a much larger quantity of wool 


of vards ot worsted 
than a similar yardage of woolens. 
This should be given 
according to spinners who look for it 


consideration 


to become increasingly important as 
demand for worsteds expands. 





Quotations 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 
2-128, low com. (368).......... -15 -1.20 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)....... 1.17%~1.22 
2-208 to 2-248, low 14 (448).... 1.25 -1.30 


_ 


Bs 

2-20s to 2-268, 14 bid. (46-48s). 1.35 ~1.40 
2-266 to 2-80s, 4 bid. (48s).... 1.40 -1.50 
2-30s to 2-82s, 4 bid. S.A. (46s) 1.45 -1.50 
2-32, 4 bid. (48-50s)......... 1.60 -1.65 
2-208, 34 bid. (56s)........ «os 165) =2.06 
2-O0a.. 46 Did, (Ble). 25 oes 1.00. =1.7 

2-366, 3¢ bid. (56s)............ 1.65 -1.75 
2-822, 4% bid. (60s)............ 1.85 -1.95 
2-36e, 44 bid. (608)............ 1.95 -2.05 
2-408, % bid. (60-64a)......... 2.00 -2.10 
2-50s, high 34 bid. (648)....... 2.25 -2.30 
2-50s, fine (66-70s)............ 2.30 -2.35 
2-60s, fine (70s)...........-+6- 2.85 -2.90 


French System 


200, % bid. (48e)............ ... 1,50-1.60 
20s, high 4% bid. (50s)........... 1.60-1 .7' 
WG MIN i weecesee rence 1.75-1.80 
Te Se ee 1.80-1.85 
30s, REINER SS oc cw aicces-aame-s 1.85~1.90 
408, 44 bid. (60-64s8)....... 2.00-2.10 
MRO BURN ss 5 ov o.dy cc e scared 2.35-2.45 
UN. oo oon scclnanccas | 2.90-2.95 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-208, low 4 bid. (448).......... 1.25-1.30 
2-188 to 2-208, 14 bid. (488)...... 1.40-1.45 
2-Bis, 1 bid. (48e).............. 1.45-1.50 
2-308, \% bid. (488)........ epee oe ee 
2-208, %4 bid. (56s8)...... tao sea 1.60-1.65 
SO, $6 Wid. (GOR)... wc cccccsccs 1.95-2 00 
French Spun Merino, White 
Pi rknpcnebsceesesceeeees 1.60-1.65 
NS gai. wo ald acu wearbiacatwnasiere 1.73-1.80 
EINE oc iain d (a's swislelaraicciaie'etece 1.83-1.90 
IN so iccidtnecectasts 1.95-2.05 





t ) + the 
ellon OT Tie 


.buy at the low point of $1.35. Re 






ETS | 


\head 





Yarns Forge Slowly 


Considerable Resistance to Higher 





Prices Encountered 
host lhe worsted yarn market 
is still up against strong resistance 
n by consumers to any advance 
n prices. That spinners are not free 
to make their own prices, these being 


indicated tor them by a strong top 
market has been altogether 
insufficient to alleviate the situation. 
Business nevertheless is in larger 
firm 
Selling spinners however are so de- 
pendent 


and wool 


volume but barely 


values are 
upon new business to keep 
things going that production at cost, 
or at *imes even below, seems a more 
satisfactory proposition than to fur- 
ther curtail their spindle activity to 
lower production. 

Slight flurries of interest occur 
from time to time but there is nothing 
very steady about anything in the ap- 
parent forward movements. ‘The situ- 
ation nevertheless seems slightly bet- 
ter and this is seen as much as in 
nen’s wear yarns as in any other sec- 
market. 


movement in volume than in prices,” 


“There is more 


aid a spinner in this market. So far 
is wools and tops are concerned both 
stationary for the week, 


nor are there anv 


markets are 
indications of any 
The 

best that is expected is that current 
levels for the material and the 
products will be 
maintained for the balance of the vear 
here is some spotty buying going 
on. Buyers are taking small lots quite 
regularly and specifications are com 
1 i freely \Men’s 


ing in 
running 


further advances at the moment. 


Taw 


semi-manufactured 


more weal 


weavers 1m some cases are 


more on novelty lines and there is 
fairly active demand for used 
manufacture of these goods 
Women’s wear seems to be unchanged 


French 


yarns 
in the 
spun yarns remain on about 
Knitting 
little 


Prices are 


the same basis varns are 


considered a stronger in some 
irregu 
lar however. example, 2-18s 
high '™% blood yarns have sold recently 
for $1.35 to $1.37%4 and a limited 


quantity up to $1.40 or a little better 


somewhat 


cases 


For 


\Ilany concerns, however, are holding 
varns of this quality at $1.45 to $1.47 
for stock made from a good 50s wool. 
Some knitters are still attempting to 
placement value is considered fully up 
to $1.45 


Tops Very Firm 


Better Prices 
Noil Decline Checked 


Boston. The top market has en- 


More Business at 


joyed another fairly good week. Ad 
ditional business has been placed in 
™% blood, high and low 34 blood, 46s 
and 36s, other grades being neglected 


Prices were somewhat irregular, part 
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SILK CORPORATION 


COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 


Have 


DUPLAN 


SIZE Your 


RAYON 


New York Office 
185 MADISON AVE. 


Southern Office 
JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE N. C. 


Mills at 
HAZLETON—DORRANCETON—NANTICOKE, PA. 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 
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ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 
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Rayon for Spot Shipment | 
150 Denier Rayon on Cones 


150 Denier Rayon and 1, 2 or 3 ends Japan Silk 
on Cones 


80 Denier Cones or twisted with 1, 2 or 3 ends 
Japan Silk on Cones 


150 Denier Twisted with 50/1 Worsted on Cones 


Two Ply Mercerized Yarns twisted with 1, 2 or 
3 ends Japan Silk 


Japan Silk on Cones, 2 to 12 Thread Inclusive. 


GEO. B. PFINGST, Inc.. 
302 Chestnut St., - Phila., Pa. 


Silk, Rayon, Rayon and Silk 







as a 3 { 
MADE SY A ¥*¥NITTER 
FOR KNITTERS 


CONING 
COPPING 








GARTH MFG. COMPANY 


| 
RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND CARDED STOCK 
| FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING YARNS 


198-200 Greene St., 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 


72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 





Yarns for Knitting and 
Weaving 


Beck Rayon Co. 





Fine French Spun Worsted Yarns 


for Knitting and W eaving 


VISCOSE RAYON YARNS 


EUBURGER & CO., INC. 


Established 1866 
160 Fifth Avenue. New York 


Sole Lnited States Selling Agents for 


Schachenmayr Mann & Co., Salach. Germany 


arn Spinnerei Bietigheim. Germany 


Textilwerke C. G. Schoen, A. G. Sosnowiec. Poland 


ffabrik Zehlendorf, Berlin, Germany 


Spinstof 


RAYON TOPS AND PROCESSED CARDED 


‘The Standard of Workmanship 


Also Rayon Combed and Processed Carded on Commission. 
SAMUEL A. WOOD COMPANY, Chester, Pa. 


Sole Selling Agent—J. T. Robey, 248 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


RAYON 


WINDING 


TUBING 
DYEING 





New York City. 





169 Broad Street 





fw TEASELS 


JACOB N. OCHESTEF 
New \ erk 












———ry 


Maanexit Spinning Co. | 
WEBSTER, MASS. 


Spinners of 
FANE esi’ Weaving Yarns 
ALSO KNITTING YARNS 


—— 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


business at the low edge of 
ns following this market and 
na the business at the high edge 
of the market, much depending upon 





the character and the keenness of the 

pbuving and delivery demanded. No 
ange is made this week in the top 

quotations following this market 

The wool situation is so very firm 


that top makers unable to secure any 
concessions are inclined to ask higher 
prices. Said one of them in discuss- 
ing the situation “we are not trying 
to put prices up, but are compelled to 
ydjust Our quotations from time to 
time as we are at the present time, 
much more than usual it would seem, 
under the domination of the wool 
market.” The Bradford market con- 
tinues its advance, all merinos being 
up another penny per pound for the 
week, 

The noil market is firmer, particu- 
larly in the best grades. Quotations 
for week are unchanged. The market 

not overstocked with choice materi- 
is and the defective noils being 
handled on the street at low prices 
tend to give a wrong impression as 
to where the market really is for best 
domestic materials. Output of noils 
is on the increase and this is likely 
ty continue for some months to come 
in view of continued expansion of 
demand for worsted fabrics. Taking 
the market as a whole it is still how- 
ever a buver’s market, but this situa- 
tion is likely to be quite temporary. 

Dealers could sell larger quantities 

t noils to the mills if they would 
meet the purchasers’ ideas of values. 
This they seem unwilling to do. Those 
vho have noils 

‘es in the 


Q 


higher 
near future. Said a 
eading comber “I think, if anything, 

it the noil market is firmer. We 
ive sold our production up to the 
end of the year at good strong prices 
that would require a higher level than 
the one now current in order for the 
seller to make any profit.” If the noil 
stocks held on Summer Street had to 


believe in 


cleaned out on today’s prices there 

would be an all around loss. There is, 

however, no necessity for any such 

lrastic selling, The situation finan- 

ially is all right and holders 
i better market. 


Current Quotations 


an wait 


: Tops 
6b aii ce a hae (64-66) $1.60-$1.65 
Half-blood ........ (60-628) 1.47— 1.50 
High % blood........ (58s) 1.27- 1.30 
Aver. % blood........ (56s) = 1. 22= 1.25 
Low %& blood...... (52-568) 1.17=] 1.20 
High \, blood......... (50) 1.07= 1.10 
46s RAS e Ra Rees obs 97- .98 
MEETS aig chile gia G ee als 90- .92 
Peas ncaa suc S7- .88 
es ii bce ue ee oe 84— 85 
Noils 7 

ine Saar halo 88= $.92 
Half-blood ......... et +3 
High & blood..... as .10~- 75 
Aver % blood..... 60- .65 
LOW &% blood..... .58- 60 
High i J . .D3— .58 
ree SG, is cat .50- .55 
BS ike DEEN eh doiine ks .45- .50 
sy, a ie eth oo .45- 48 

At N, Mass. The textile industry 
Ss the largest taxpayers in this town, 
the a : 


assessments this vear being as fol- 


m Textileather Co., $11,662: Pond- 

e len Mills, $1,992.35: Auburn 
\ Co., Inc., $1,272.39: Ettrick 
Mills, 1.19590, 





Men’s Wear Market 
(Continued from page 111) 
which clothiers have begun to dis- 
play in staple worsteds. Some agents 
foresee a return of interest to serges, 
but others say that the utility of dark 
blue fabrics is still limited and that 
they have come into prominence lately 
in a way which might make it seem 
that they bulked larger in the total 

trade than they actually do. 





Men’s Wear Notes 
eal 


The 


American Woolen Co. has 
opened in Department 3, fall 1926, 
lines of shirtings at $1.25 to $1.70, 
lines of mackinaws, etc., at $1.45 to 
$2.35, and three-quarter goods at 69 
to 73c. Terms are regular. 

* x * 

The Freneau-Nelson Co., Inc., has 
opened staple shirting lines for the 
work shirt and wind-proof flannel 
shirt trade at prices said to be about 
the same as a year ago. On cotton 
warp 36-inch goods prices range from 
30 to 7oc. The lines include the 
Menia, Larchmont, Doncaster, Ken- 
sington, Hammertown and Centurian 


brands. x * * 


Parker, Wilder & Co. are featuring 
for fall 1926 a comprehensive line of 
all-wool plaided shirting flannels, all- 
wool broadcloths and cotton warp O. 
D. shirtings at $1.10 to $1.50 net, 54- 
inch width, stressing the bright pat- 
terns in demand for shirts and 
blouses. 

* * * 

Stoney & Starkey, Inc., have ad 
vanced prices on the Murdock Woolen 
Mills Co.’s ranges 420 and 421, all 
wool cassimeres. Range 420 is in 
creased from 97'%c to $1, and range 
421 is advanced from $1 to $1.02! 

* * * 

B. Priestley & Co., 
vanced prices on  worsteds and 
mohairs for spring, as_ follows: 
Worsteds—Range 3494, from 2.2714 


Inc., have ad- 


to $2.32; range 3489, from $3.05 to 
$3.15, and range 3350, from $3.05 to 
$3.15. Mohairs—Range 3696, from 
$1.52% to $1.60; range 3416, from 
$1.85 to $1.95; and range 2977, from 
$2.05 to $2.18. 


a * . 

Metcali Bros. & Co. are reported 
to have advanced about 12 lines of 
semi-staple piece dyes from 5 to 15¢ 
per vard. 

* - * 

Stillwater Worsted Co. staples and 
semi-staples have been advanced 10 to 
12'5c according to report, though the 
line is said to be sold out two months 


ahead. a & & ? 

Mill agents are not pleased over the 
upturn in raw wool and yarns. They 
trust it will not be 


carried bevond 


limited bounds for thev believe the 


consumer is determined not to pay 
more for his garments and that a rise 


tabrics will meet great resistance 


Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wills 


Ghornton, ®. J. 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 


Mills and Office 


(*) 


P reence) SPUL 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


WORSTED AND MERINO 


Manutactured by 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
GBOSTON 





WOONSOCKET, .R. I. 


SELLING AGENT 


BRISTOL, PA. 








YARNS 


THOMAS H. BALL new yarn 


M/LWAUKEE 
CLEVELAND 


Mohair and Worsted 


LOOP and NOVELTY YARNS 


Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co. 
200 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Mills at Lowell, Mass. 








0. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
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1 ured Satin 


of ‘DuPont Rayon 


ATIN—once one of the most popular and 

profitable of fabrics—is ‘coming back” strongly 
now that it can be improved with the soft lustre 
of Du Pont Rayon. 


For, besides the warm richness imparted by the 
combination of Du Pont Rayon with silk, the tmanu- 
facturer is enabled to add a spirit of newness by 
enhancing the usually plain surface of this fabric 
with figured motifs of his own designing. 

In fact, to every fabric, Du Pont Rayon adds an in- 


definable something that makes it stand out above 
all others—regardless of price. 


DU PONT RAYON CO. 


BUFFALO, N.Y 


Branch § s Offices 
132 Madison Avenue, New York City Old Hickory, Davidson County, Tenn. 
31 North Sixth Street, Reading, Pa S69 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
408 W ide Buil ( vil S. ¢ 
XM STEWART & SONS 
o4 Wellin gton Street, W Tor to 
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Du Pont RAYON 1s reviving 
the popularity of Baronet Satin. 
It adds a new and more bril 
liant lustre to this preferable 
fabric and enables you to u ork 
into it striking designs that will 
stamp it as your individual own. 


Du Pont RAYON, with 


textile virtues all its own, 





ForinRAYON, anew 

posite is expressed 

softness combined 
L L 

aith Strengtn and filling 

qualities. ThusinRAYON 


found the economy that 
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RAYON AND 
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Rayon Users Awaiting 
First Quarter Prices 


No Change in Level Looked for 


Imports Continue Heavy 


Premiums Disappearing 


he rayon market continues firm 
W the larger sellers still somewhat 
behind in their deliveries on fourth 

rter contracts. While many pro- 
ducers have improved their position 
in this respect, they are still turning 
down business offered them by cotton 


mills. The latter are in need of addi- 
tional quantities of 150s for use dur- 
ine the months of November and 


December. 
While there is no surplus of yarns 
the 150 denier size, cotton manu- 
facturers who could use them readily 
not inclined to pay anything more 
than nominal premiums to secure 
from second hands. For this 
eason the premiums noted over the 
months are gradually 
smaller, and in many cases 
sellers have been forced to take the 
regular list quotations or sit on their 
surplus. This surplus appears to 
me principally from hosiery mills 
which have found it advantageous to 
switch at least a part of their produc- 
tion into the all-silk numbers where 
they have been making silk and rayon 


goods. 


+ | 
S several 


getting 


[The opening of producers’ books 
or the first quarter of 1926 is ex- 
to bring no change in prices. 
upon taking enough 
siness as soon as the books are 


‘rs count 


opened to take care of their entire 
utput for the first quarter. 


the trade 


Reports 
indicate that the in- 
creased importation of rayon lately 
ted is being maintained. 
Prices for the last quarter, as based 
he product of the Viscose Co., 
e Artificial Silk Co. of America, 
du Pont 


Rayon Co. and Industrial 


bre Corp. of America, are as 


Io VS 

Denier ac ae ee 
MEY wi tance whevars eek ee DO sive. . ahs‘ 
Pi cswntee. cee is aes 8 40 $8 15 $2 50 
aces ctr ae ceias 325 $05 2 50 
Osc serosnk aa ak Gee cs 3i9 290 2 70 
his cae h ke eicoraeienes 310 290 2 40 
BPs Son cic ee ee 300 280 2 40 
MP. Gaactepieiceen os 290 270 2 50 
_ RRP et a ae 245 230 210 
Oe nck Sanaewecewan 225 210 1 90 
eet ok 215 200 1 85 
DL csi tere ne vaicen ete 200 190 1 86 
Pe dag ee Gukeaaneys 260 100 .... 
Rs artetsye see eomcos 190 1 80 

180 praleoceeon a cate ee ee 
ee eee 190 180 1 70 
ee rn ee oe 175 165 1 55 
| etree 4 aie 175 160 1 45 


Prices on Celanese, made by the 
American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. 
Lo. «re as follows: 


Ris 4caabsicmae micas eaatoabe ie wire $5 00 
Mi chewed ee bet 4 Sabana 3 75 
RR eA eae aaa aa 3 65 
BO cae tee Cre oe ik a ie 3 50 
150 Peed Gas Ae nN Es 2 90 
BE Piaget ed Jot eee eee ae 2 85 
200 9 75 


eT er eT 2 75 
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SILK YARNS 


SBD oe o.6'n0i0:00\n's'ec0e We dOC eee s Nae es 2 70 | 
| re errrrcr eek 2 70 | 





*Imported. 
Combination yarn prices 
follows: 


80 Denier Cellulose 
ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 
ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 
ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 
150 Denier Cellulose 


end 13/15 double extra A raw silk 
ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 
ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 


anew 
aakt 


BRR 


wwe 
RAS 


Rayon Notes 


Comment on “Rayon” Resolu- 
tion 

\n announcement of the resolution 
of the Federal Trade Commission en- 
dorsing the term “rayon,” printed in 
these columns last week, has been 
issued by Herman Blum, of the Craf 
tex Mills, Inc., who is a member of 
the committee which created the term 
and has been sponsoring it ever since. 

The statement comments on the 
resolution as follows: 

“Vernon W. Van Fleet, chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, an- 
nounced that he was glad that the Com 
mission was able to give approval to the 
term ‘Rayon’ as it represented a progres 
sive movement in the trade and would re 
sult in eliminating such misrepresentation 
and confusion as has been current in 
connection with the use of silk and the 
fibre produced chemically. 

“In order to protect the word ‘Rayon,’ 
the committee which has been sponsoring 
its adoption has found it advisable to 
register the word in the following 
countries: Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, 
Mexico, and Uruguay. 

“Patent attornevs have registered this 
word ‘Rayon’ in these countries for the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association | 
and with the understanding that when 
the proper time comes, the word will be | 
dedicated for the use of the public. The 
registration at this time being made for 
the purpose of preventing anyone from 
appropriating it for improper use 

“When the announcement of the | 
Federal Trade Commission was made, | 
that it had finally adopted the word 
‘Rayon,’ congratulations began to pour in 
on S. A. Salvage, of the Viscose Co., 
who headed the committee which created 
the name ‘Rayon’, as the adoption of this 
name by the Government board is con- 
sidered the concluding and official en- 
dorsement for which the sponsors of 
‘Ravon’ have been striving 

“It is ‘nteresting to note that the word 
Rayon’ was proposed only one year ago 
and during that short period of time has 
conquered the entire weaving 
dyeing, retail distribution and every 
phase of the textile business.’ 
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Carolina Cities Seek 


Plant 

DURIAM N ce 
that North ind = South Carolin 
textile interests are making 


Rayon 


gy an inves- 
tigation of ravon and ravon processes 
and costs, with the possible decisio1 
sic + 
Mid a ivon ) } S € ‘ 
( arolinas is the outcome. ’ heen 
S48 os ; 1 
roiowed Pv numbe1 
cities f the Cex mn t f 
. 1 
«| n ’ ¢ 


Sized 


Fast and Direct Color Work in Single 
and Ply Silk for the Following Trades: 
Woolens and Worsteds 


Cotton Goods 
Electric Wire 
Knit Goods 


Special Colors Dyed to order for prompt 


Delivery. Color Card on application. 


ROBISON RAYON CO., Ine. 
20 West 22nd St., New York 


James T. Elder 
308 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 





Heineman & Seiaman, Inc 
New Bedford—Providence. 


iL MLL 


NOUVELLE SOCIETE DECONSTRUCTION 
Formerly N. SCHLUMBERGER « ce 


GUEBWILLER, FRANCE 
Established in 1808 


Specialists in the 
manufacture of 


COMBING, DRAWING & 
SPINNING MACHINES 


for Cotton, Worsted 
and Silk Waste 


FRENCH SYSTEM 


JULES SCHWEIGHOFER 


356 Winter St., Woonsocket, R. I. 
GENERAL AGENT FOR U.:>S. A. AND CANADA 
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Commercial Fibre Co. of America, Inc. 


General Offices: 15 East 26th St., New York City 


T IS to your interest to know 
that some of the Snia-Viscosa fac- 
tories were among the pioneers in 
the production of Rayon, and 
gradually developed to be the largest 
producers in Europe. 


In addition to the excellent qualities of 
the Snia-Viscosa Rayon in the raw, known 
the world over, we are able, through our 
large plants in this country, to offer the 
trade an up-to-date service in converted 
yarns of every description, both dyed and 
in the natural color. 


Extensive experience and knowledge are 
undoubtedly of great advantage to con- 
sumers who secure their requirements 
through this old established and reliable 
firm. 


NOTE: 
In addition to Viscose Rayon, we are 
now prepared to submit samples and 
quote on 60 to 100 denier sizes of 
Nitro-Cellulose Rayon (made accord- 
ing to the most generally accepted al- 
cohol process) the excellence of which, 
torspecial requirements, is wellknown 
to American manufacturers. 


Converting Mills: Passaic, N. J. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


* 


their respective territories. It 
erstood that Winston-Salem, 
Charlotte, Asheville, Wilmington, 
High Voint, and Fayetteville in North 
Carolina; Richmond, Danville and 
Roanoxe in Virginia; and probably 
some South Carolina cities are asking 
for location of the plant. 

. * * 


Ravon Expert to Visit America 

Dr. Alfred G. Perl, of Chemnitz, 
recognized European authority on the 
manufacture of viscose rayon, is plan- 
ning a tour of the rayon works in 
lapan and expects to return home via 
New York. He should arrive here 
about the middle of January. 

Dr. Perl has equipped a very large 
number of rayon plants. He has re- 
ly been very busy in England 
where, he states, new plants with a 
total capital of several million pounds 
sterling will be started this year. 

* ~ * 


with! 


th 





To Handle Rayon Yarns 

\. Sandler, a graduate of the 
Philadelphia Textile School, is now 
ssociated with E. H. Moyer, Phila- 
elphia, handling rayon yarns. 


Spun Silk Firm 


Market Quiet But Steady With 
Sellers Booked Up to End 
The spun silk market is quiet but 

frm. Prices were 

week 
holding above $6.50. 
iair inquiry 


quotably —un- 
with ply 
There was a 
for nearby deliveries 
with requests usually for small 
amounts, but not much is doing for 
the spring of 1926. 


»han i 4s + 
anged iast 


yarns 


Sellers are now 
booked pretty solid up to the end of 
the vear with a considerable quantity 

business on their books for deliv- 
erles up through March, so that the 
present lull is looked upon merely as 

interlude which will give time to 
adjust deliveries and production. 
chappe was quiet due to the erratic 
fluctuations in exchange. Prices are 
is follows: 









f0—2 sve case | $5.65 
d0—2 ‘ais ne 20—2..... . §.80 
12 ee, Oe | 5.15 





Thrown Silk Quieter 
Rush to Cover November. De- 
cember Needs Subsides 

rush to cover November and 
requirements of crepe and 

rns subsided last week and 

‘ket became somewhat quieter. 
business was reported, but 
s no 


such as was noted in the 


concerted covering 


Prices for 
arns were easier with most 


e€eKs previous, 


oting the heavier crepe and 
urns from Sc to Ioc a pound 
These reductions were made 
the lower raw market, but 
se of crepe twists 5c a pound 
usual concession due to the 
nd of commission throwing 
Dealers handling the hosier\ 


“ported Fooad inquiry ror 


spring deliveries of tram. Organ- 
zine as in past weeks was rather quiet. 
Prices are as follows: 
(60 days basis) 

Japan Organzine 2 thd Crack XX 

in skeins 
Japan Tram 3 & 4 thd in skeins. 7.55 
Japan Tram 5 thd on cones....... 7 
Japan Crepe 3 thd on bobbins 65 

RRM sa. oka ae nie cteowe xs 
Japan Crepe 2 thd XXA on bobbins 

Cl: ae = ant ; 9.50 
Canton Crepe 14/16 3thd on bobbins 7.30 


Waste Markets Quiet 


Silk Wastes Firm While Rayon 
Show Easier Trend 

The waste markets were quiet last 
week with only moderate buying go- 
ing on either in the silk or the rayon 
wastes. There was a very firm trend 
to the silk wastes particularly good 
spinners and winders which are 
scarce. At the same time spinners 
hesitated to pay the prices asked by 
dealers in view of the possibility of 
getting in better shipments of foreign 
qualities. It is hoped that larger ship- 
ments of Canton steam waste will be 
coming through now that the situa- 
tion in China is clearing up. Rayon 
wastes were reported as fairly active 
last week with a sizable amount of 
buying going on. 

Prices are as follows: 


Winders’ waste (silk)..... $1 25 
Spinners’ waste (silk)..... 1 20 
Open bleached rayon ; 521% @57% 
Thread waste white rayon 37% @42% 


French Silk Trade Upset by 
Politics 

WasHincton, D. C.— Unstable 
French political conditions have had 
their effect on the silk market in re- 
cent weeks, reports Vice Consul 
C. B. Follmer, at Lyon. Consul Foll- 
mer advised that the hiatus in the set- 
tlement of the French debt to the 
United States generally was regretted 
in business circles. The sudden rise 
in the dollar at the moment when an 
improvement in the franc was hoped 
for created a certain activity in the 
raw silk market and prices advanced 
from 2 to 3%, reported Mr. Follmer. 
Actual needs are partly covered and 
both buyers and sellers prefer to wait 
for the opening of the French Par- 
liament to see what official action will 
be taken. 

Weaving mills are working at al- 
most full capacity and looms con- 
sume large quantities of natural silk 
because of the materials demanded 
by present styles. Manufacturers 
closely are watching fluctuations in 
exchange and are ready to buy raw 


1 


silk at the first signal of alarm so as 


to lay in a stock before prices go tox 
high. Stocks are low and orders are 


given in advance for silk that is still 
en route for the Orient. The bulk of 
shipments now afloat already are sold. 


*Hotyoxe, Mass. The group of 


lividuals connected with the McCallun 
Hosie Co., of Northampt Mass 
Nov. 2 made the initial pavment on the 
property of the Goetz Silk Mfg. ¢ 
2.4 11 . . Tr) al 
vhi it ll acquire The purchase 


price is in the icinitv of $150,000 


WORLD 
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Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with 
Worsted 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


Sample Cones sent on Request 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 389 Fifth Ave. 
Boston Representative: 
Perkins & Boland, Inc., 80 Federal St. Bosten 
Seuthern Representative: 
French Campbell, Jr.. 316 James Bldg. Chattanesgs, Tena. 
Pennsylvania Representattve: 
H. L. Nattress, 550 MoKnight S&t., Reading, Pa. 
Western Representative: 
Campbell & Van O’Linds, Utica, N. Y. 





Silk Reel Machine 


PATENTED 


New Design of Oval Slatted 

Reel and Round Front Reel 

gives strength without un- 
necessary weight. 


for 


Rayon Fabrics 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 
66 Mill Street 


Orange, Mass. 
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Mr. I. Kno-Wool 


says: 


‘A Wise- 
Cracker is a 
Floridan 
sold 


his swamp 


who 


for a mil- 
lion.’ 


to find out that much 
not edible, and 
d not invest in a few over- 


‘Some people are going 
of the Florida real estate is 
be sorry they di 


coats up where food is plentiful and cheaper.” 


THE BASCH & GREENFIELD CO. 


REWORKED WOOLS 


ne Office & Mills ESTABLISHED Phila. 
wark, N. J 872 114 Chestnut St. 












WOOLENS 





COTTONS 


SJOSTROM Patent Cooling 


and Conditioning Machines 


| A positive necessity for every textile manufacturer 


| | MANUFACTURERS MACHINE CO. 
North Andover, 
Mass. 








WORSTEDS 






SILKS 





KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO, 


anufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and ae seasceil Narrow Fabrics 
SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 
and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 


Telephone Connection. Office 





| ART SILK TOPS and NOILS 
S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden. N. J. 








Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 





— 

















| ROACH DOOM 







M’f’d by CHAFFEE BROTHERS CO., Oxford, Mass. 
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WOOL 


Scoured and man 


Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. R. 
a and Trenton Ave., Phila., 





EAVENON & LEVERING CO. 


Scouring 


AND re) AND 
Carbonizing | (NOILS 
The Standard of Workmanship 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Philadelphia and Reading Railway Siding 


) |WOOL 


Storage and Forwarding 
both in and out of bond 


AT LAST, A REAL MOTH DESTROYER 
AND PREVENTATIVE 


EDGAR A. _— RRAY’S MOTH DOOM s sprays d - ctly on Woo 
Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs, ete., not only destroys all worms 
and larvae ; so leaves a preventative sesine st fetate attack 


Will not stain the finest fabric. 
Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 
NO RIDDANCE —NO PAY 
For full particulars apply to 
HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 
2411 N. 6th St., Phila., Pa. 


Line at Side 
Actual Size 


RAT DOOM 


— 
SS oe eee 


— 


Twenty Years Manufacturing Cloth Boards 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD 


They Save Their Costin | Freight Clean, LIGHT and Strong 
Made of Pa- F = — => 
per and wood |, ~~ 
Need no $33; 
covers Ee 
Will not Split | ¢%33 
or Warp; not |* : 
liable to break 






Pat | 
38 CLOTH | 
BOARDS 


Li, Fe gt M 


CONO 


OM 


BALING aS Ay 


Pv 8G ct FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO. De cpt, J. ANN ARBOR MICH.USA. 











GORDON BROTHERS, 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


INC.| | FRANKEL BROS. & C0. 
42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, m 
_ R SPECIALTY: We _ grade 
woolen clippings ready for the pict 
Write a r Mie ae Pes 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 


M. Salter & Sons 
WOOLEN RAGS 

REWORKED WOOL 
Custom Carbonizing and Picking 


Chelsea, Mass. | 


MACUNGIE SILK COMPAD 

Macungie, Pa. : 

For binding Cotton and Woole Bed 
Blankets. 


; . a « | 
Bindings ~ Ribbon 


Go-Cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Rot ate. | 
Special Colors or Shades made to der. | 
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Mill Resistanee to 
lligher Wool Values 


Market 
Fine 


Stationary as to Prices— 
Wool Consumption De- 
clined in September 


X.— [The Summer Street wool 
n is firm and the tone is good, 
b e is still room for general im- 
pl en Che situation is not quite 


5 ight to be although not with- 
0 e promise Prices are not 
registering any further advance. Any 
urge suving of fine wools might 
pt v lift clean values 3-4c higher 
b ilacturers are in the market 

\ ntervals and are still un- 
re t tO any higher values for 
wo le situation therefore is at a 
standst or the ment and there 
is nothing particularly in sight to 
bring about anv major change either 

( anothe 
terests are positively opposed 
to higher wool prices and tar from 

1 g anv purchases ahead are still 

I ving the ¢ wW1o0uUs policy ot buy- 
ing nly so fast as the situation on 
their orders and contracts would seem 
to warran tine domestic wools 
there seems to be a shortage and fine 
territory is quoted $1.30-$1.35 while 
de] re oOoIs cannot be purchased in 

volume much under a $1.40 basis. Al- 
though the Australian market for 


merinos is undeniably strong yet when 
the full allowance is the 
skirting and Aus- 
domestic 
with 


made tor 
packing ot 
choice 


from a 


tralians, values o1 
wor re not far parity 
even when tl 
taken 


wools 1e duty 


Ot 3lc per pound is into ac- 
sistance offered by mill 
ilsers to anv further 
either spot fe 


advances in 
domestic wools 
strong to 


primary 


reign or 
and on the other hand ris- 


ing markets at the centers, 


the Colonial markets being approxi- 
mately 5% higher, feature the week. 
Sales in Australia have been so un- 
expectedly successful and clearances 


so good the November and December 


Offerings will be increased by 10%. 
Ou mestic manufacturers are 
al hat anv further advances in 
Ta terials 1 av put an end to the 
g1 onfidence shown by the 
5 ¢ Repeat orders are now 
¢ ‘eived in larger volume and 
dozen or more mills during 

lvanced prices for 

t ve ibrics Some buy- 
¢ 1 the Australian 

t ‘ount of American 

n ers but the bulk of the 
ng is for British and French 

for September 

ther moderate increase of 

5° $2.149,000 grease lbs. 


44.383,000 lbs. in Sep- 


BRITISH WOOL CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., Nov. 4 


(Special 


Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—AIll wools are against the buyer at Bradford. 


British wools continue to harden. 
wanted. East India wool sales closed with steady competition 
and opening rates well maintained. 





tember. This showing confirms slight 
increases registered in spindle and 
comb activity. Consumption of fine 


wools actually showed a decline while 


14 blood wools increased approxi- 
mately half a million pounds and % 


bloods approximately a million pounds 
The consumption by grades 
follows: fine, 8,789,000 Ibs., decrease 
of 376,000; blood 5,139,000 Ibs., in- 


Was as 


crease 542,000; 3¢ S blood 4,939,000 Ibs 

increase 186,000; ™% 6,794,000 
lbs., increase 897,000; % blood low 
1,799,000 Ibs., increase 52,000; carpet 


10,393,000 lbs., increase 424,000 


blood 


In the South American markets 
higher values are being made and 
recent offerings to Boston houses 
have been at least Ic per pound highe 


The situation 


than the market here. 
could of met by 


\mericans 


has been some 


course be 





prices being made on South 


in bond. There 


appre 


ciation in prices in these sorts re 








Hosiery sorts specially 


ae 
clip 


been no arrivals of 


Montevideo 
\n En 


is that after 
] 


have new 


wools as ve Le 


elish view of the situation 


months of depression 
values the 


the tide has come and prices 


emarkable fall in 


» taken a sharp turn upward. The 
at the moment when 
selling 


\ustralia there is to be 


rise has come just 
at the different centers in 
offered before 
vear 


he end of the approximately 


clip wools The 


ster which resulted early this veat 


~1 50,000 hale 5S ort new 


vas due to the backing up ot sup] lies 
ind this resulted from a falling off 
consumption. Evervthing will depet 
non how the trade can deal with the 
ge weight < vool tha Foil ti 
ome n the market 
Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and fore 
ools at Boston, also imports at PI 
delphia and New York for the weel 











cently particularly in the Montevideo ended Oct. 31 with totals for vear 
50s which are considered an excellent to date as compared with those of 
substitute for our high domestic ™%4 similar period in 1924, based upon 
blood. This-wool is quoted in Boston data compiled by the Market News 
at the present time at 44c. There Service of Bureau of Agricultural 
Quotations 
(Cerrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia {> )\o' pee eUe eae 
Fine delaine . 2 F 
Fine clothing : 
DE caches fecense ca0 Mohair 
by NN FN ae cet satan rad ura. oh Domestic 
a: eee bGt COMBINE 6 icce cc ce cewswe'ns 73—79 
Michigan and New ‘York Best carding eee ence ee eee eees 63—70 
Fine delaine 2—53 Turk F Foreign (Ia Bond) Ko 9 
tin SRR as seo aaa aN _45 Nieker. DOW BV s.d <sisc cevecends 52—53 
: tia Wied aoe ete \ + “5 Cape Firsts ......cceccsececces 42—43 
3 5 5? ™ : i 4 js 
+ ds elk ae ehh 5081 Foreign Clothing and Combing 
MRIS Se con eal g at Bra tc: 50—f 
® s (In Bond.) 
ee ) Scoured Basis—Cape cae? 
Northern, 12 mo........-.1.28—1.25 | Super 12 months........ 1.10—1.15 
Sp'g middie enuntioad es 1.10—1.12 Super 10-12 months. Dae ware 1.03—1.07 
Southern, 12 mo..... ‘ 1.02—1.05 Australian ; 1.18—1.20 
Fall free ; oateie 1.05 1.07 ae 1 02 1 0g 
Fall defects ........+0+-e:: 90— .95 es cearnu ney ese 
COED i.ccees newaséce-aes 1.05—1.10 ens E ia ste oS , : 
Texas gest Aan 
, or evideo 
(Scoured Basis.) A os cavyadicans 48—49 
PE TS CNOLS aces cre Wee eels .1.25—1.30 sR 1G 17 
Fine S mo ; ; 1.10—1.15 50s. Sie $4—45 
Pulled—FEastern Knenos Aires 
(Scoured Basis.) t4s 353—s4 
RE. ok cane eet ees Sao so ens 1,201.25 WG 6.66 cect ee ee ss ea see 31 
A-fine en ees Sh tian : ‘ 
RM 4c cac andes 5 1-663 .-38 Foreign—Carpet 
B-Lambs La 87 92 (Grease Basis in bond) 
B-Super ......- ; — 7 Aleppo: Washed 11 12 
IRS 5:5 aca Saino ha ole! eb:e 8 -70— .75 (Angora 23—24 
CREE MOR. oc cece tines 606s 1.10—1.15 Awassi ’ 38 ' 
PE ches kuewe eens ee .90 95 Karadi: ; 400—41 
an > 80 China: ng ; ac $2.84 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming No. 1 W'ld ball ves -  44—45 
W'ld filling .. ovoab 32 
(Scoured Basis.) “¥ — 
Stagle. fie ccc sacs cess 1,28—1 82 oa asst ...... veeee s  BI— 32 
Do. % bid... 1.18—1.22 _.Ordova . ° aaa 
Fine & fine medium clothing.1.20—1 .25 Sand ep White, 1st clip..... = Pa 
era .-1.08—1 .05 ees ess eve eee aa 
1 caeon aan 98 1.00 Mo : Ur , 10) 
, aie Utah Maschurian ha aba a ; ..-383—35 
ta Black Face . ea os + = 20 
ere pad aa Rea aed ee dale 1.25—1.30 wervian ekin wool 31—33 
Fine medium ........ 1:20—1:25 East India: K cs Badieies as 41—42 
Colorado, and New Mexieo Vickan’r . a 13—48 
a are 1.25 PORES. wriatne te ee net akiewes 46—50 











be nics, Department ot \gri- 
ulture, are as follows, pounds 
PTS AT BOSTON SINCE JAN 
Week 
) 1 425 1924 
Dome 2, 214, 000 119, 274, 000 70,9 
Foreigr 107,000 145, 990, 000 %, TE ) 
Total 4,321,000 265,264,000 267, 744 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Bost >, LOT, OOK 145, 990, 000 96, 764, 000 
P 4a t 4 1 mn 77 ? ) on 
New York s 8,538, ) x 
4, 049 ) 281,998 ) 9, 67 ) 


Pulled Wool More Active 
for Pulled 
Fleece (¢ 


There is a fair in 


Demand and 


Advance- 


Larger 


Prices yrades 


ADELPHIA 


rest in all grades with 


more ac 


ried led eh ' 
earing in pulled and scoured wi 


ight less interest, than has been 





) ent in recent weeks, in combi 
’rices of the latter ar¢ ohet 
nge 1S apparent in fleece 

dir this week indi 
ditferent trend, there 
eing S ctive request trom 
rsted pinners and better dem ied 
om woolen mills than has been noted 
several months Dealers have 
larger quantities of pulled and 
oured and at prices five cents higher 


than were possible two weeks ago 


’rices 1n both combing and woolen 
wools. owever. are strong and 
although less active business from 
spinners is reported the trend is still 
ipward, a number of consignors now 
holding bright quarters at 55c he 


market has been streng rthened by for 


eign situation and lack of large sup- 
plies of domestic wools 
Worsted manufacturers and spin- 


also displaying interest in 


ners are 


pulled wools in she grease, turning to 


these in to fleece or terri 


prererence 


tory where possible in order to take 
advantage of the comparatively lower 
prices of pulled, which have not 
advanced in proportion with fleece 
wools Several pulled and scoured 
dealers state practically all of the 
business they have done this week was 


mills. Demand from 


sted 


tl is trade has been for medium erades, 


wor 


» being little interest in any grade 
COaATSE than 50s 
Fine Pulled More Active 


Other dealers have noted a_ better 
ntere rom woolet mi) ( pecially 
cin Gua ie \ supers which 
é t his er price one cde ilet 
¢ tins the he bus he has 
¢ eporte trot $1.20 to 
tter bet especially 
le e lot as $1.25 is usua the top 
) ¢ nutacture! il] cor! ider 
( | 11 e Id or i 
OO le Ve cae de B 
f ved at 85 nd v lot 

( niin } ban 1418) 
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Elimi- 
nate — 
uneven. 


widths! 





Atttached to woel dryer 
More even stretch, increased production and less labor 


expense follow the use of the Schwartz Automatic Electric The illustration Shows a special two-can 
Guider for cotton tenters and wool dryers. This guider dryer, with uprights arranged for five cans. 
handles cloth of any kind, weight or width. Extremelv Ball bearings make it unnecessary to provide 
simple, it requires practically no attention. any mechanical drive. 

The cloth runs as freely as in the case of hand feeding. 

It is the only guider known for velvets, plushes and other Large or small sets, vertical or horizontal. 
delicate-faced fabrics 


Write for further details Old dryers completely rebuilt equal to new. 


BLAKE ELECTRIC = 
MEG.CO. || FINISHING MACHINES, INC. | |; 


i : Builders of Textile Finishing Machinery 
255 Atlantic Ave., 304 Pearl St., Providence, R. I. 
Boston, Mass. 


CASHIKO 


TAPE CONDENSERS 
COMPLETE SETS WOOLEN CARDS 
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LOGEMANN 


momma Hand - Belt- Electric- Hydraulic gam 


Balin g Presses 















(RRELT ERA | FL AT 111 EET 


From year to year, hundreds of new names are 
added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 
users in the textile field. 


TTT TTT 


CCLAROSTYGT A ESAULTUTULA LEAT 


Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But— 


i 


Ii 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. - 


PYRE LES AULT CED LY ROO LATTES 


Cashiko Tap 
Condenser 


We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
1300 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
EST UDO EDO OOTY TT 


TAT 


Increases Production, Improves Quality 


Applied to All Makes of Woolen Cards 
Details Supplied Upon Request 


CASHIKO MACHINE COMPANY 


Office amd Works: Winona St., off Shrewsbury St., Worcester, Mass. 





\ chun TT 


PAT TH, PRP R LS BARTER 
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RaGs, SUBSTITUTES AND WASTE | — 


HYDRO EXTRACTOR 


Slow Movement is little inducement to take in further |] FOR ALL BRANCHES OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY | 


, . supplies. Some of t! These machines are unquestionably the most solid and | 
in Rags and Fibres than one-third oi substantially constructed extractors on the market 


the time the year comes to an end 





Prices Generally Steady with Rags 


unless some very satistactory develoy 








Firmer and Fine White ee enorgedh-py iipsaapeallaliie. business | 
Wastes Higher as a whole will terminate 1925 unsatis 
manufacturing end of recov- 'ctorily. 
cole is not particularly <atis- Imports chietly for manutacturers’ 
at the moment and in this 2¢COunts continue to arrive from the 
Slowing the woolen branch of 4 world, chiefly Great Britain. TI 
stile industry which is in the English sorter goes more thoroug! 
= of tailing ‘out on its old or- into the matter ot grading than his 
ind contracts without approvcl American associate and on the mani 
atinitely the ext season which et ot recent incoming steamers 
erally favorable to woolens some of the knit stocks had fancy 
c. f the plants of the industrv are "2mes attached to consignments sucl 
¢ 100° on their cards but the “Ss “rose.” “biscuit.” “heather.” etc 
of the industry are prohably [he only recent change in graded rags 
running more than 60%, so it is Was in light blue merinos, down 3 


; saat i Ee Mean ees eae 
| Prices tor fibres are steady and hillings per ewt. We seem to have 











downward tendency Both nothing in this country corresponding 
e market and the industry are wait- With the graded merinos of the eng 
ng levelopments Some manutac- lish market whici are as tollows 
turers in this market are moderately light blue merino, 112 shillings; dark 
a 29 : Ps ‘ t bl Ty = hillinos: dr Ty Electrica lrivren tupe No. 4 
sold aheac ee a ..) blue merinos, 56 shillings; drab mer! ; “as 
es € id on bu Ine : ut in generat : ve hilli eee mes! ie The machine illustrated is made in the following sizes, 36", 42”, 48°, 54 >» , 
ge expansion Of consuming 1n- nos, 135 Snillings; green merinos, 59 72° and 84”. Suitable for direct or alternating current 1, 2 or 3 phase. 
ot shillings: brown meri -6 shillings: No Complicated Mechani Protect ( 
is regarded probable much be- shilling ; brown merinos, 56 shillings ; a : Great Dural Motor Protected Against, Damp il—Simpie 
1e end of the vear dark fancy merinos, 50 shillings; red ran Self-A Ball Bearinus—a ‘ ca 
F ad mer} = illo: “ a < 
SO > rag@ traders are 1 line te >. merimMos, O35 SMUT. ; 
e1 i traders are inclined to 7 i ae —_ ; Sole Agents in U. S. A. 
reciate the recent spurt in worste No particular feature developed in wc 
t 
igs while others look upon the situa- the wool waste market last week 179 Lincol St ™" OTTER & SONS 
. 7 ; . . . . n ° 
suggesting that this is only Mills continue to resist advances in : Boston, Mass. 
th R 
> ch Saas alee . 4 . Southern epresentative John Hill, Heale Ide.. Atlant: a | 
ne of the signs, which are likely to value, a habit with them, no doubt; but , re ee es ee 


Iv in the near future. that as taking the situation as a whole and 
eavyweight season approaches ceiving full consideration to the fact 
there will be a very substantial pur- that good materials are scarce, the 
ng both on the part of the mills market has no reason to be nervous 
reworked wool manufacturers. and before the end of the year bette: 


¢ grading is not a very satisfactory mill 






business will be seer ind not at 


ition. With so thin a call there lower prices 





(Juotations 
(Cerrected at close of business Wednesday) 
Men’s Wear Clips Wool Waste 
Worsted— Lan— 


EE Litischicuvcbensanes 21—22 Fine white ........... $1 
BE. seu xx'sas CALL e233 Fime Colored” 000000. 1.08— 1.05 


BE satan vac dai as Fn eeas 25—26 , Medium Colored ...... .50-— .55 

MUM ictal coy cuisine sas 4—85 Ring— 

Sack... [> Fine Australian ...... 1.24— 1.30 
feeretee per er tee Fine Domestic A 1.23— 1.25 


Thread White Worsted— 


Fine See ee ebaass 98— 1.00 
Women’s Wear Clips 3loo oa 3— 5 
Serges— " See cs ae oe A Purelv Vegetable T: d 
ME OR ete cane 60—61 RENNIN sacs ard ctaterare 50— .53 z ery € ge ADIT anne 
eta ene ota e 29—30 Low seccsceercece, -45— 48 “¢ rp « r 
NRE Ht OS me 26—27 Thread Colored Worsted— » e » 2a’ >» ee > 
es etre oe ee 4 43 Product for the Textile Trade 
Green OH 6 ws e605 6 ewe aie see's 35—36 $f oe .2 ; ag <. 
eer ors) Binsnib ate 4» aso: “a ‘4 Pest bringing out the many natural quali- 
,0W ee ars ; .23— 25 . ~ . . ‘Be 
fae ct. ito, ee ties that tend to make Calf Skin the 
Card— 
Old Woolen Rags Fine White ....... a — 2 Ideal Roll cover. 
Merinos— a oe Sakewin ters -40— 45 S at 1 finisi 
| ree light preteen 11412 ee EE a w-- +++» 2 22 Superior in texture and finish. 
Fine Geek ......-..<se ™— 8 Long wear and satisfaction assured. 
Serzes— Reworked Woel ° ‘ 
| per — Gente We have had over 60 years’ experience 
nl i re 16 17 Serges— r lb. . ° . ‘ 
Blue 14%—15 ee 30 in tanning fine leathers. 
ack 9 IA IN oon ra's Scie arec cig es ain wa 28—30 
i 20 —20 oe og gts aaa 29—31 
i 15 —1 arated wat vests : 32—33 - ii 
Knit— NES os ois on ws ei aleeae 24—25 | 
te 45 46 Knits— qc a 
MOK: Siscis 19 —20 EME. ocean ns cevwsensesis 70—T5 e ANS @ 
_ 26 —27 ge eo eyed 48—44 
WR awa wise: . WW —20 I? Salsa Sige Rew sie ws. 500.0% 36—38 7 
cht Hoods ... — —27 Merinos— H | k » \ 
a o- A ee 2 oO 0 ¢ Wis i © ee 
ne cee: ee Oe 1 ae ee Wee we bre 2 
Skirted Worsted —— light Sa aah Sratcar aca we acer 24—25 : ; 
orste Ss = — fag \ > <e wes F > . 
ae ee Scns ai, cmaile Light. — Dette, 2 Direct Fa tor Re pres ntative for the South 
Retake eS 9144—10 Retin. as cae ae 271—22 SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO. 
Rrra Foe ces gee = aighaatenenesenee ee ge _ . . 
oo Coe We = 101 Augusta Greemsille, S.C, 
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Big Business 


Because of the en- 
larged program of 
manufacture that pres- 
ent day conditions de 
mand, the manufac- 
turer who plans wisely 
and builds on a found- 
ation of “quality” pro- 
duction can command 
“Big Business.” 

So definite is this 
trend toward quality 
that textile manufac- 
turers are using every 
effort to produce the 
highest possible qual- 
ity in fabrics at a 
reasonable production 
cost. 

In order to accom- 
plish these results mill 
men are more. than 
ever before depending 
upon the distinctive 
work which the special 
purpose 


Wyandotte 
Textile 
Alkalies 


accomplish. 

Protection to the 
tensile strength of the 
fibres, thorough cleans- 
ing of the fabrics per- 
mitting more even 
spreading of dyes and 
that soft, lofty feel 


which denotes quality 
are indications of the 
efficient work of these 


quality products. 


[“Wpandotte” | 
= tn on Credemarh = Card f k 
é1§ 
your 
supply 
man. 





Cm 3 8 Fora Compan. 


reste, HR 8 


The J. B. FORD CO. 
Sole Manufacturers 


Wyandotte, Mich. 
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A New, Exceptionally 
Bright and Generally 
Useful Sulfur Yellow 


L JNDER the designation, 
National Sulfur Yellow 
2G, we are bringing to the 
attention of dyers a new type 
of Sulfur Yellow, distin- 
guished for its excellent solu- 
bility, level dyeing, and for 
its particularly bright, and 
greenish shade, properties 
that make it useful for all 
classes of material for which 
sulfur colors are employed. 

Samples and full technical 


information may be obtained 
from any of our branches. 








ae National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
Pie 
¥ 40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 
Se 
pa BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
em, PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
. HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 
peat 
wk 
: 
* 
a 
i . % y — 














rio... MER 
TURBINE DRIVEN 
EXTRACTORS 


are always reliable. And 


they are always the most 
economical wherever stean 
is available because the 
power cost is almost 


negligible when the ex 





haust is used for other 
work in the plant. 


Write for the actual figures i] 
their operating st! 





FiercHerR Works: | 
Incorporated 
Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 
S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 









Card Stamping 
and ol 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS | 


Repeating for Throw Overs for 
Fine and French Index 


Walter W.Hodgson, Inc. 


45-17 W. Lehigh Ave. PHILADELPHIA | 


WATER SOFTENERS 
Rapid-Rate Filters 
Write for Booklets 


Weyne Tank and Pump Comp*y 
3411 Canal St., Fort Wayne, Indi«14 
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Sub-Committee on Fast Colors 
Mects 

sub-committee of the joint 
committee of converters and finishers, 
on the subject of “fast colors,” met 
Thursday afternoon of this week at 
the rooms of the National Association 
of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics to 
consider the matter of prevention of 
misbranding of merchandise as fast 
color when it is not fast. The per- 
sonnel of this committee is: M. J. 
Warner, president of the Converters’ 
Association, chairman; John W. 
Manley, of the Sayles Finishing 
Plants, Saylesville, R. I.; John Ban- 
croft, [r., of Joseph Bancroft & Sons 
Co., Wilmington, Del.; John E. Rous- 
maniere, president of the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants, New 
York; W. D. Appel, of the Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C.; 
and Prof. Louis A, Olney, Lowell 
fextile School. 

*~ * * 


New Color Card Shows Line of 
Chromotol Colors 

Dunker & Perkins, 263 Summer 
St., Boston, have just brought out a 
new color card showing a complete 

of chromotol colors. The com- 
pany states: 

“All these colors are dyed with the 
uddition of acetate of ammonia and 
chrome to the dye bath. These 

lors exhaust very well, but for the 

vier shades they recommend clear 
ing the dye bath with an addition of 
acetic acid, 

“All the colors possess good fast- 
ness to light and fulling and are 
especially recommended for the color- 
ng of worsteds and woolens_ for 

men’s and men’s wear. 

“Piece goods or yarn dyed by this 
method are left in much better con- 
ition than when dyed by the top or 
ottom chrome method.” 


* * * 


Diseontinues Dye Manufacture 


my 


‘uritan Dye & Chemical Co., 
turers of dyestuffs on East 
Northboro, Mass., has dis 
the business and closed the 
S. Bacon was president of 
pany and T. T. Gibson 
The latter has accepted a 
n Buffalo, N. Y. 


* * * 


Error in Rapidase Item 

ter’s error in connection with 
‘mona new Rapidase book 
red by the American Rapi- 
Inc., 171 Madison Ave., 
caused this product to be 
sa “designing” agent in 

desizing agent. 
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Miscellaneous Chemicals 
Alumina Sulp. com.... 1 40 


TE Rs os cae ae ns x 2 00 
Alum. Ammonia Lmp. 3 
Potash, Lump..... 2: 


Ammoniac, Sal. white 


err 544— 
Bleach powder, per 100 

lb. works, carloads.. 200 — 2 
oS eae 4144— 
Caleium Arsenate...... 7 - 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- 

SD uviesacnee res ee 54— 

DOD Gdcotencantsc<< 4 
Copperas, tOW ...ccecse 12 00 
Cream of Tartar....... 21 
Epsom Salts, 100 lb... 1 30 
Formaldehyde Spot.... 9 
Glauber Salts, 100 lb.. 90 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 20 . 

RAS ree 21%4— 

Seow Crude. ....... 18%— 
Hydrosulphite Conc.... 24 


Lead—Brown acetate.. 134%4— 
White (crystals)..... 14%)— 


Lime, acetate, 100 lb... 3 00 


Potassium—Bichromate 814— 
Chlorate crystals.... 84— 
Permangan, tech..... 144%— 

Sodium acetate........ 5 
Bichromate ......... 6144— 
Bisulphite, 35%...... 150 
EE nccec en vunceas 9 
PNR sv cccessee 3%4— 
Prussiate, yellow.... 10%— 
Sulphide, 69% fused. 3% 

30% crystals....... 24%— 

Tartar emetic, tech.... 28 

Tin—Crystals ......... 41 
Bichloride, 50 deg... 16% 
oe! i ae 64 
ee 10 

Acids 


Acetic, 28% per 100 lb. 3 13 


Cittic CPyOtals, ....6c0. 45% 
Formic, DOG... 22sec 1014- 
en 6 
Muriatiec, 18 deg. per 
100 Ib. in tank cars. 80 
Nitric. 836@42 deg. per 
PI hips aacnceesatese 450 - 
Oxalic hte eee ete 10%- 
Sulphuri:, 66 deg. per 
ton in tank cars..... 14 00 
TNE. 6. 5 cedesascus 29 
Alkalies 
Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg 114, 
Borax, Crys. bbls..... 5 
Potash, carbonate, S0—- 
eb ashe sins S000 6 
Caustic, 88-92%...... 7 


Soda Ash, 58% light... 1 43 
Contract, 100 Ib...... 1 2 
Bicarb, per 100 Ibs... 1 90 
Caustic, 76% per 100 


. cicwetucesesenes 3 20 
Contract, 190 Ib...... 3 10 
 e 7 a 110 


Natural Dyes and Tannins 


Fustic: Crystals....... 20 
Liquid, 51 deg....... 10 
Gambier, liquid ...... 13 
Hematine, crystals..... 12 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg 14 
Indigo—Madras ....... 1 20 

Logwood Extract, liq. 
Gh GOS. sca pines 7 

CREED 5 bss ccucevscs 16 
Osage Orange, Extract, 

De , catawesdeeens 7 
Osage Orange Crystals. 14 
Quercitron extract, 51 

CR ccd kane eidite ws 6 
Sumac, Ext. dom., ref., 

St Gee. 36a. aain 6% 

Extract, stainless.... 11 
Tannic Acid, tech..... 35 


Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 


Alpha Naphthol, ref... ta) 
i as Sisate 6 
Alpha Naphylamine : 3 
Aniline Oil ; ao. 16 
mere rere te 22 
seta Naphthol, sub- 
limed A oes nh 
Technical 22 
Dimethylaniline alec he 32 
Metaphenylene Dia- 
eer a 85 
Paranitraniline ....... 58! 


Oils and Soaps 


Castor Oil, No. 3...... 154— 
Olive Oil, denatured, 
MR 6s gecieawe.s Ory 
NRE Re Sener 9 
eee Gee On cc eneeans 11 
Stearic Acid, double 
presses . 16 
Turkey Red Oil, 50%. 10 


5 00 Black, B. H 


hore bo 





Adhesive and Sizing Materials 


— 14 Albumen, blood do 
-2 0 mestic 


3% Egg, technical ....... 
3% Dextrine-Potato nace 
Corn, bags, 100 Ib... 

8 Do. bbls, 100 Ib 
Gum, British, 1 lb. 

40 rere 

5 SOs easc a ace nie 

7% Starch, corn, 100 Ib... 
Do. bBbis...... 


9 Do, thin boiling, 
4% bags, 100 Ib..... 

3 00 Se CES hoa Glalan eas 
22% WOOD Satuctawes 

2 00 SM as kw meeunan nt es 

9% Wheat pendeepes 
30 Wapices OUP ...<sces- 
201%, 

9 m 

19 Coal Tar Dyes 
25% Direct Colors— 

14 Black (H-acid)....... 
15 Black Columbia FF.. 

er DG. DS Beicoccscs ‘ 
8% Blue, sky ordinary... 
9 = i 
16 Rites. 6 Glin. ovecss 
5% eee BEF, Be socceces 
6% Blue, Vast, BRls......< 
5 Blue, Solamine....... 
914 Benzo Azurline....... 
3% BIOWE, Co. occiccades 
11 ROWE,  Beiavccscwsess 
4 Brown, Congo G..... 
3 Brown, Congo R..... 
3, Se RN 
41% GPG Gia i nceceee ae 
17 Orange, Congo....... 
65 Orange, Fast S...... 


10% Red Fast F... 
BOG, COREG. oc ccsicas 
Benzo Purpurine 4 B 
jenzo Purpurine 
38 Ce reer ; 
Searlet, 4 BA.. 





11 Scarlet, 4 BS.. 

w Searint.: BW... <ccce 0 
Searlet, Diamine B.. 

90 Violet N.. scape aoe 
Yellow, Chrysoph 

23 enine ea ween eu 

11% Yellow, Stilbene 


Developing Colors 
Black Zambesi..... 
Bordeaux, Dev...... 
Orange, developed.... 
Primuline 


5 Red, Dev. 7 BL. 


Scarlet, Dev...... 
Sulphur Colors— 
6% BEI os oh a amas a 
7% Blue, cad.et.. 


44 Blue, navy.. 

6 PIS 56 dere st sind wenn 

25 Green gel ete 
Green, olive 

90 Yellow 

i Basie Colors 

25 Auramine ....... 


Bismarck Brown 
Chrysoidine 
Fuschine crystals 


22 Malachite green... 
12 Methylene blue....... 
13% Methyl violet....... 
18 Rhodamine B. ex 
15 cone 
Safranine . 
F Victoria Blue B.. 
8 Acid Colors 
18 Naphthol blue bik.. 
Naphth lamine black 
™ +B 
Alizarine saphirol 
- Alkali blue 
‘ Indigotine ‘ 
Induline (water solu 
7 ble) 
12 Soluble Blue 
40 Sulphoneyanine 


Sulphone Blue R 
Patent Blue A 


oo Rescorein brown 
70 Guinea green 
27 Wool green S 
17% Orange IT 
4 - Orange GG erys 
= Acid Fuchsine 
60 Azo eosine G 
24 Crocein scarlet 
34 Fast red A 
Azo yellow ........ 
90 F. Light Yellow 2 G 
9 F. Light Yellow 3 G 


Naphthol. yellow 
Chrome Colors 
Aliz. Black RB... 
161% Diamine Black PV 
Chrome Blue Black 


25 Chrome Brown 
Chrome Green 
12 Chrome Yellow 
Indigo 
18% Synthetic 20% paste 
12 Contracts 


m hobo 


met robo 


rohoebhor 


— 


pom ph eh 


2 = St 
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Firmness in Textile 
Dyes and Chemieals 


Broadening in Demand Accom- 
panied by Price Advances 
in Certain Materials 


The broadening in the demand 


ad 





industrial chemicals 
the fall months has materialized to a 
considerable extent and the entire 
market presents today an appearance 
of greater activity and increased price 
firmness. The same condition ot 
heavy withdrawals of alkalies on con 
tract which have been in effect in the 
market for some time continue to ob 
tain and both caustic soda and soda 
ash show evidences of well maintained 
strength. The situation in bleaching 
powder and liquid chlorine is also de 
cidedly healthy and new contract 
prices on bleacl are being ibsorbed 
satisfactorily. 

Price movements have been largely 
upward, one of the most important 
changes havine been the advance in 
the price of acetate of lime to $3 per 
hundred pounds. Acetic acid was also 


1 ¢ 


the quota 


advanced in proportion a1 
tion on the 28% material is now $3.12 


oe 
to $3.48 per hundred pounds, Other 
advances were largely fractional in 
nature and scattered through the list. 
Weakness in aqua-ammonia continues 
to be manifested and the competitive 
situation in this market has forced 
prices on the 26 degree material down 
to a range of 4% to 5c per pound. 
While quotations on coal tar dyes 
and on intermediates of interest to 
textile manufacturers show little sig 
nificant change, there is « marked in 
crease in volume of operations of 
these materials and a decidedly health 
ier atmosphere throughout the market 


his of course 1s in line with the im 
proved situation in the textile 
dustry. 





| Dye & Chemical Notes 








Ciba Announces New Dyestuff 

\n important addition to the group 
ot Neolans is announced by Ciba Co., 
“Neolan 


Yellow GR produces exceptionally 


Ine The company states 


fast to light and milling shades from 
in t bat \ll thes properties 
white ome it juestion in dyeing 
( fast are so very ood 
Neolan Yell GR vels ve 
( and is therefore suitable for 
combination with other Neolans for 
the production of the fastest piece 
eoods. Ne an Yellow GR 1 espe 
cially suitable for slubbing and loos« 
Ww o6 This ne color pr esses be 
f nctorial strength and levelling 
roperties than the d i N 
R db 
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EVEN DYEING ASSURED 
BY DIASTAFOR 


— Standardized and reliable, Diastafor is a perfect de-sizing 
agent for the textiler. 


OSes 


— Easy to use, it improves the quality of your fabrics and 


assures absolutely uniform dyeing. 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
Diastafor Dept. 


695 WASHINGTON STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DIASTAFOR WAREHOUSES:— 
Boeten, Mass Cineinnati, Ohio 


NOTTINGHAM CURD 
TALLOW CHIP §2:3cGi, SOAP 
POTASH FIG SOAPS 
for Woolens and Worsteds made with 
Red Oil Olive Oil 
Amber Oil 
xX AY Olive Foots 
WY 
% 


New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa 


Palm Od 

Curd SOAP 
Olive SOAP 
Chips or Bars 


Soap Powder 
For Mill Floors 


Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 


LET US SUPPLY YOU 


—_———— 









ONSISTENT quality is maintained by users of SOL-ESCO. 
This scientific detergent completely and evenly removes the 
impurities from cotton fibres 


Its use results in pure cellulose. highly absorbent and free of all 
resist spots. The goods take a perfect and permanent bleach. 
Less chemick is required 

SOL-ESCO users include many of the largest bleacheries in the 
country 

Let us tell you and show you what Sol-Esco will do for you 


THE COWLES DETERGENT COMPANY 
540 Commonwealth Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


SOL-ESCO 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 


IMPORTERS OF 








FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 


8 Lispenard Street, NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA United States Agents 


ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


(Poirrier) 


Worke—St. Denis (Seine,) France 





ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


We cater to the wants of the Bleacher—Dyer— 
Throwster—Printer and Finisher 








Scientific Kier Boiling © | 


BOSTON 


Works—Besseges, France 
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We Ought to Know 


We've spent over thirty years building 
tanks for all sorts of uses. Our engineers 
designers and workmen are constantly 
thinking tanks. Our products gre living f 
up to their reputation in all parts of th: woo 
country. out tl! 

The Caldwell Steel Tank is like ou 
other products in that it reflects all the ex 
cellence of character that such experience | és 
produces. You can rely upon it for un | The 
usual performance. Co., 11 


Send for Catalog 


W. E. Caldwell Co. en” Eo. 


Incorporated 0 





















2060 Brook St., Louisville, Ky. 6 TANKS Ryd 

TOW: RS ind o 

= 

S.R. DAVID & COMPANY |} ®:: 

INCORPORATED e fur 

wate 

Te is 

Dyestuffs a 

252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. ato 
Hungerford Filters is 

for Clear Water ics 

Hungerford Softening Filters |}. °. 
for Soft Water a 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


Roberts Filters 
Provide Pure Clean Water for All 

Industrial Purposes 

We manufacture pressure and 


cially adapted to meet the 
textile industry 


ROBERTS FILTER MFG. CO. 
Darby + - Penna. 


gravity filters espe 
exacting needs of the 








“Shafco” Squeeze Machinery. [| i : 
“ Shafco ” Centrifugal Pumping Units. f-", ") 
Cloth Room Machinery. LBhice the 


| BRIGGS SHAFFNER COMPANY “Ther 
| WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. ee 
| — fis dis 
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Dyestuffs and Chemicals—Continued 


sited for ordinary and weighted silk, 
uch (veings being exceptionally fast 
to light, water, washing and_per- 
It is also recommended for 


spiration. 
wool and silk printing, with or with- 
out the addition of chrome acetate.” 


* * * 
New Light Fast Blue for Wool 


The National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., Inc., has just brought to the at- 





tention of dyers a new, bright blue 
for wool designated National Fast 
Blue BI The company _ states: 
“This new addition to the National 
KS line is distinguished for its low cost 
RS and extreme fastness to light, quali- 
es that recommend it for the very 
a widest use on almost all classes of 


fabrics made of wool where economy 
und fastness to light are essential. 
This new product possesses extreme 
solubility, dyes level, and embodies 
the further good qualities of fastness 
to water, stoving, hot pressing, deca- 
tizing and rubbing, 

“It is recommended as a self color 
jor bright shades of blue, or for use 
in combinations with other acid dyes 
{the fast to light group for the pro- 
lucti compound and mode 
shades on all classes of wool fabrics 
where fastness to light and economy 
first consideration, as 

the coloring of women’s wear 
fabrics, floor coverings, draperies, etc. 
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New du Pont Vat Green 
The Dyestuffs Department of FE. I. 
S lu Pont de Nemours & Co. has just 
placed on the market their new vat 
Brilliant Green G. 
produces on cotton, 
ides fast to chlorine, washing and 
ght. The announcement states: 
“By combination with other colors 


green, Ponsol 


Paste, which 


f the vat series possessing similar 
eptionally good qualities, it is pos- 
series of bright 


m the bluest to the vellow- 


¢ 


ble to produce a 
sreens 
“This product is suitable for cot- 
goods in any stage of manufac- 
te and is especially desirable for 
h materials as shirtings, towelings 
dress goods which require good 
to chlorine, washing and 
applied to piece 
her on the padder or the jig, 
nd when properly applied is useful 
silk and rayon.” 





can be 


& * * 


New Rhodamines Offered 


Two 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 





ve announced through their Dye- 
pry. stuffs De partment, the addition of 
‘WO new basic colors to their line, 
nits Yu Pont Rhodamine 6GDN Extra 
_— id Du Pont Rhodamine 5GDN 
Xtra hey are offered especially 


nting trade for bright yel- 

“wish pinks on wool, silk and cotton. 
the company states: 

4 “They are particularly recom- 
mended color discharge work on 

al fibres, as they are unaffected by 


—Fs* discharge process, and retain 
“er brilliancy, 





“They are also offered for dyeing 
bright yellowish pinks on silk, rayon, 
cotton and wool. On silk they dis- 
play a pleasing fluorescence. They 
are especially suitable for stripes in 
woolen blankets and other materials 
which are to be _— subsequently 
bleached, as they are not affected by 
Che fastness to wash- 
ing is also sufficiently good for such 
use, 


this process. 


“The two products are identical in 
properties, but Du Pont Rhodamine 
5GDN Extra is bluer in shade.” 
Credit Unions Act Offers Em- 
ploye Thrift Opportunity 

Textile executives all over Georgia 
are displaying great interest in the 
new Credit Unions Act passed by the 
State Legislature at its last session 
and recently signed by Governor 
Walker, as they feel that it estab- 
lishes a means of encouraging em- 
ployes to save money; provides a 
way in which they can borrow money 
when needed without paying exorbi- 
tant interest rates, and will ultimately 


bring about increased morale in 
many plants. 

The measure provides that any 
group of ten or more persons may 


form a credit union by applying to 
the Secretary of State upon the 
proper forms. This application and 
a copy of the proposed by-laws are to 
be turned over to the Superintendent 
of Banks, who is to determine 
whether or not the proposition is 


workable before a charter is issued. 


If the application is granted, the 
members must elect officers, a board 


of directors, a supervisory committee, 
and a credit committee to handle 
the affairs of the corporation. 
Shares of stock in the union are to 
be sold for $5.00 each, but a person 
wishing to for 
can. This establishes 
feature of the credit 
And finally, the measure pro- 
vides that the union can lend money 


join his 
shares as he 
the saving 

union. 


may pay 


to members, upon recommendation 
of the credit committee, at rates of 
interest not to exceed one per cent 


a month, 

The organization thus serves as a 
bank acting under the supervision 
of the Superintendent of Banks and 
the control of the employes as officers 
and directors. At the same time it 
serves as a loan organization for the 
“poor man.” As most executives 
know, textile employes are suspici- 
ous Doth of regular banks and com- 
panv banks; thus the only sort of a 
bank that will enable them to take 
the proper care of their money is one 
such as is provided by the credit 
union, 





Lonc Istanp City, N. Y.—The Cor- 
nellist Textile Corp., Ravenswood Dye 
Works, Inc., and C. R. Finishing Corp., 
will be combined under the name of Cor- 
nellist, Inc., at 45-63 Jamaica Ave., Long 
Island City, which will assume all out- 
standing accounts payable of the three 
mentioned above. W. P. Cornell is 
treasurer. 
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A product of the 
Sonneborn Laboratories 


To dyers and finishers 
of rayon fabrics— 


This unusual softener has been specifi- 
cally designed for you by our technical 
staff after considerable research and 
extensive practical tests. 


AMALIE RAYON-OIL is of unusual 
strength in concentration, containing a 
large percentage of neutral oil, vet com- 
pletely soluble. It is highly penetrat- 
ing and will not impart any objectionable 
odors to the fabric or skeins. 


AMALIE RAYON-OIL is particularly 
adaptable for finishing silk piece goods 
as well as mixed fabrics containing 
cotton and rayon. It will fulfill your 
special requirements more efficiently and 
enhance the appearance of your finished 
LOO iS ’ 

5 (I 


[he many disadvantages that are found 
In ordinary softeners and oils have been 


entirely removed in the development of 


AMALIE RAYON-OIL through an 
exclusive process evolved by our tech- 
nical staff. 
Investigate it! 
is now !! 


[he opportune time 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists to the 
Textile Industry 


114 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


L.SONNEBORN SONS.INC..NEWYORK.N.Y.) 
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The Perfect 


Watchclock System 
Jor Large Plants 


DET EX 


"BOSTON" 


The Detex Boston costs less in the long run than any other watchclock sys- 
tem —and, properly installed, it will last as long as your buildings. Instal- 
lations in the General Electric plant and many others have been in continu- 
ous use 25to 40 years withoutinterruption andatincredibly lowup-keep cost. 


TEXTILE 


| 


| 
| 





Magneto Type 
Watchclock System 


Detex Boston offers several distinctive advantages over all other systems: 


One unit permits any number of watchmen 
taneously, on one record: 


up to 60) to register simul- 


A supervisor or foreman of watchman can tell by a glance at the record 
just where any or all the watchmen are at any time—or annunciators can 
easily be connected which indicate registration without opening the clock: 


There is nothing for the watchman to carry but a small crank. There are 
no batteries, transformers nor current, except what is generated to make 
the record when the watchman turns the crank. 


Let us give you the full story of this superb system. 
Write for literature 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


72 Varick Street 4143 Ravenswood Ave. 27 Beach Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


Other DETEX Watchclock Systems 


PATROL Portable — The letest and most 
versatile of all portable watchclock systems. 
Equally satisfactory for 1 or 100 stations. 
NEWMAN Portable—The best known and 
most extensively used watchclock system in 
the world. 1 to 30 stations 

ALERT Portable—l\deal for plants requiring 
up to 30 stations. Initial cost moderate 
maintenance extremely le w. 

ECO Portable—Most accurate watchclock, 
Records practically to minute. Importantin 
some cases. 1 to 20 stations. 


Seating Equipment 
is an investment 
not a luxury 


Vorhk! n comfortably seated 
it ti Jou ( pable ot pro l 
ing far more work than one who 
is wasting his energy working 
under body strain. You are not 
pampering people by properly 
seating them for work, but you 
are boosting their efficiency and 
capacity for production 

No. 1018 Chair 

This is an all around general 
Utility Chair for either factory 
or office Its) durabilit and 
service 1s unlimited; it is attrac 
tive and comfortable; it is very 
reasonably priced. Phis Chat 
is built 11 seat heights from 16” 





to 26.” The entire Chair except 
ing the seat is of steel, firmly 
rivetted and braced, and finished 
in a rich standard Olive Green 
enamel] Uhe seat 1s of hard No. 1018 Chair 
wood, saddle type 14! x 


1" 
ig square | 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO., 


STOOLS CHAIRS BENCHES 
TRUCKS TABLES 
BENCH LEGS 








PLAINWELL 
MICHIGAN 


CABINETS DESKS 


| . Write for Catalog With Prices 


WORLD 


Mid-Year Silk Review 
(Continued from page 109) 


have also been brought out recently 


in large quantities. 





Gain in Velvets 
Early in the year, velvet sales were 


reluctant. But since spring there has 


been increasing demand for velvet, 
especially during the early months 
for use in sport coats, and as trim- 
mings on summer hats. Since July, 
orders have been coming in strong 
Chiffons, brocades and damasks are 
all included in the demand. Every 


brings confirma- 
tion of the report that velvet is being 
used in large quantities and for a 


bulletin from Paris 


diversity of purposes—hats, gowns, 
wraps, shoes and bags. Stocks are 
low in the manufacturers’ hands, as 


it has taken some time to speed up 
production. 


The tendency for women to dress 


| more practically has been one reason 


why ribbons have not enjoyed a bet- 
The extremity of severe 
styles, however, seems to have passed 
French dressmakers and milliners are 
using more ribbons but whether this 


ter year. 


effect will find favor here is a ques- 
tion. At the moment, wide ribbons 
seem to lead, in light textures and 
plain colors 

The tie silk men experienced a 


s than the same 
[he season coming 


much better six mont 


period last year. 


promises to continue busy. Stripes 
were good early in the vear.  Foul- 
ards were favored for spring, and 
prints good through the summer. 


Stripes are now on the wane, but their 
brilliant transferred to 


colors are 


plaids. Figured tie silks are selling 
rapidly in large, bold, striking de 
signs, and in vivid colors. Satins 
that lend themselves to rich back 


grounds are used 

The general prosperity of the broad 
silk business is reflected in the sewing 
silk trade. The simplicity of fash- 
ions attracted many to home sewing, 
effecting a general improvement in 
the last fall. July and 
\ugust have been especially good for 
this time of year. Although the sales 
of machine twists have not been up to 
normal for the last six months because 
of the slowness in the men’s clothing 
and shoe trades, an improvement in 
both lines is under way at present. 

lhe better trade conditions through 


line since 


out the entire country during the 
first six months of 1925 were re- 
flected in the hosiery trade. There 


has heen a pronounced increase in 


dey chiffon hose 


Sales of 


nd tor sheer or 


reported from all quarters. 


this class of merchandise were hither- 


to restricted to cities, but a recent 
survey showed that there is an unex- 
pected growth of sales in small 


towns and in some instances even in 
the rural 


the 


districts Some factors in 


trade report a gain of 40 to 60% 


in sales of sheer hose this vear over 
the same period last vear Light 
shades and flesh tints are still in 
great demand \ comparison of the 
shades worn todav with those of a 
rew vears ag shows that manufac- 
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ture at that time was appr 


, } 9 
go bla ind 10° colors 


today the figures for black and 
The 
colors during the last year 
about 10%. 


are practically reversed. 


Silk gloves were good uy 
summer when the warm June 
interfered their 


with sales 


a novelty season with shor 


cuffs and embroidery in 
Glove silk underwear was n 
ularly good the first half o 


account of style tendencies 


the number of articles of un 
ing to a minimum. To comp 
the slump in demand, the 
placed on the market for 


selling, garments made of ¢! 
excessively weighted; but tl 
cannot long be deceived as 
periority of the higher grad 
All types of laces were ¢ 
the early part of the vear 
lace industry enjoyed for a 
riod better business than it 1 


the previous year. The 
that followed this busy pet 
due partly to the slackne- 
dress industry, and partly to t 
for printed silks. Today 
good demand is for metal 
gold, silver and in combinat 
colors and black. These 
made in 50-inch widths. 


sponsored them for evening 
that 


such as Chantilly, 


1S expected silk lace 
will be W 
for afternoon and dinner ¢ 
slightly 


As it 


are W 


season. here is a 


demand for silk nets. 


silk lines, bright colors 


Raw Silk Consumption 


\ large consumption ot 
at conservative prices has 
ized the first half of 
imports 
those 


1925 
averaged 4,000 bal 
for 1924. As for qua 
silk has not shown noticeable 
ment; while the price mat 
tween highest and lowest gr 
rowed down considerably. 
prices moved within ver} 
limits for the first six mont 
year. Not since 1921 have 
for any length of time sucl 
level. However, the new s¢ 


started in with higher cocoon pt 


The market stability is 
by some raw silk men to the 
American buyers are procee 
much more forethought in t 
actions. In place of the ger 
buy 


ency when the mat 


ing, 


to 
there is a growing in 
place orders when the prict 
that 
experience that 
eventually 


is. said buvers ha 
through 
market 


that 


comes 

a better knowledge OT 

imports helps them to Ju 

the rise is a natural one, d 

of supply, or only temporat 
Political disturbances an 

have 


China this summer 


oie 


with shipments, and a 
report goes to press there 
When the Cant 


resumed 


in sight 
W ill he 


is problem 


of Canton silks in this c 


te 





Co 


on 


4 
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not sufficient tO meet the emergency, 
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and dealers who have contracted fo1 Soy, =e SHS SSIS WEN IS SSE WS SANSA KORA 
- future delivery are hard put to it t aN , : WS aNay ORION 
ans a CARRS REIS fulfill their contracts. This is the TEN 
IR RSG SO RSIS IST? more unfortunate as those who have 
: ; : shown an increasing preference 
Cantons are returning to other avail 
c able silks. ee z : eres ; wage 
| WASTE lhe Italian crop is estimated as | ; SSR area Tt RE 3 fee Senge ie 
| CUSTOM SERVICE . 25% less than last vear—the shrink oa 3 ae RoE “ 
DUSTING age due to the adverse weather con | : > Es 
PICKING ditions during the cocoon rearing UNITED WOOL D Gi, 
CARDING season. As in recent vears, Italian ania ae 
g | GARNETTING silks, despite their high quality, have {5 FINISHING COMPANY 
ROLL CARDING not been able to compete with Japa eS & ' 
EXPERT ATTENTION nese silks because of price. Beet ee 
Samples and Prices on Request Throwsters Active RESEDA SS EPS Co PEC SCEPC BAAR ERE IE REASON An 
BOLGER BROTHERS : : : ; ee : 
1139-51 East Chelten Avenue \ctivity in the throwing mills, ac Bocce 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. cording to the Statistical Bureau, has ; DYERS and 
averaged about 90% with many mem 
bers reporting 100% activitv—a de 
cided improvement over a year ago. 35 FINISHERS 
COMMISSION WEAVING Business began to gather strength 
Aptomdhiie Pabsics and all hinds of last autumn. By January, it had 
‘Fancy Woolens and Worsteds. reached a good level, and mae oe 3 KNITTED AND WOVEN 
‘ |. HYLAN TEXTILE CO. creased ever since. This is the best RS 
ea | Pe continued business throwsters have |i WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
—$'_ known since the period just after the Rs OF 
wal Prices are on a better scale : PIECE GOODS 
than they have been in vears. Labor |i EVERY DESCRIPTION Y 
Commission Knitting Wanted has presented more or less of a prob ; a 
'on Balbriggans and_ Jerseys, ee Hg 0 ti oe pit haha Bs SPECIALISTS ON 
30” Crane Machines. throwsters. The demand for crepe | BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 
ress ‘Adv. 813, Textile World, at times exceeded the spindle |f 
ia vert | SS fi PILE FABRICS 
| pacitv a Whaoe, ind WOTK has ee 
rejected on this account (jeorgettes = 
nd hard twisted varns have kept the sR SHS Ran errr ign rE grass 
COMMISSION TWISTING | lls setive, The demand Yor organ 
q ‘ine and tram has been irregular, al 
Delivery in skeins, tubes, ough hostery tram is fairly normal 
cones, balls or cabled it present. In comparison with con 
ion \RCHER YARN COMPANY, ditions a vear ago when buyers hesi 


69 Sprague St., Providence, R. I. ‘ 
: tated to make commitments ahead, the 








present practice is to place orders for 
ibout two months ahead—whicl 


. a ‘ peste e ae a 
° should make for a healthy and con WISTE R SPINNING COM PANY, INC. 
North Adams Garnetting Co., servative buying plan, resulting in ia < > 
264 State St., North Adams, Mass. steadv production. GER MANTOWN, I HILA. 
irgins D CUSTOM PICKING Spun silk has been exceptionally 
ie oe | GARNETTING « SPINNING 
Raw s AND GARNETTING. have run close to capacity production & 
nar -chedule. While there was some ac 
yf t cumulation of production at the lh QUALITY Nor PRODUCTION 


vinning of this period, there was an 











CAPACITY 1,500,000 LBS. PER ANNUM 


$ bs ” ictual shortage around Julv 1.) The 
‘ a . - “4 EVERETT W BROWN WARREN SHEBLE 
season his Cash” or season. bas: called for apun silk: in es. OT cas 
pi quantities for tub silks, radiums, sat 


6“ 
Inventory”? Ins, charmeuse and shirtings. Crepes 


ve been made with filling of spun | 














Telephone SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 


Th. —" t lj al as brocades and acid prin In ec : 
nake out a list. Sen ee ete ak ae Trenton, N. J., 4308 Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


i} 


e a 
“ling W Look ov oO i ik, and yarn composed of combin-_ | . <A 3 , 3 
K er your inventory ie eae Boone Ree | Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
ee . ation raw and spun. : eee y : 1d s 
ind see if some of the items Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
—machines that have out- Rayon Production Gains Skeins. Winding in every form, single and multiple. 
srown their usefulness, odds Increased production and improve 
and ends of equipment, methods of manufacture have marked ) 
an . +} rear 1 “AUC > it jc ’ _ a] 
yarns or dyes—might not the year in em as it is now termed e 
Hl es in English-speaking countries \s a 
) Just as well be entered as e2 : 
} + 1 98 complement to Wk, ravon has tout 
| large field for making such fabric 
} 


it to the Clearing House De- 





color combinations and decorative et 
| Partnent of Textile World fects are easilv produced. New proc- 
| anc at a small expense you esses of ravon manufacture have su 
| wi ind buyers ready to eeded in reducing the size of the fila : . Phone Union 4260 
| purchase your articles. ree i prions teas Nanee = Natural R A YON Dved 
C ae a major portion of rayon manufactured we specialize in windirg and copping it 
| are en ere nar at ny re eae RAW ARTSILK CO., 721 Hudson Ave., West New York, N. J. 
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Men Wanted 





TEXTILE WORLD 


Men Wanted 





WANTED—RAYON TECHNOLOGIST 


who is thoroughly familiar with the produc- 


tion of Rayon and especially the purification 


of the raw material. 


Man of chemical train- 


ing preferred but not absolutely essential. 


Please give full experience, references and 


salary expected. 


Address Adv 
$34 Fourth 





WANTED 


Young man with good com- 
mon sense and college edu- 
cation as an assistant to the 
head of a textile mill. Won- 
derful opportunity awaits the 
young man for whom this 
advertisement is intended. 


Adv. 
334 Fourth 


Address 832, 


Ave., 


Textile 


World, 
New York. 


Position Wanted 





838, 


Avenue, 


Textile 


World, 
New York. 


HOSIERY SALESMAN 


to sell exclusively a line of 
fine gauge ladies Mock seam 
hosiery, to the jobbing and 
large retail trade. 
perience in detail 
first letter. 


State ex- 
in your 


Adv 


Fourth 


Address 
334 


837, 


Avenue, 


Textile World, 
New York. 





Position Wanted 








SUPERINTENDENT OF COTTON 
YARN MILL 


Desires to connect with concern requiring the services of an ex- 
perienced man, highly successful in present position, manufac- 
turing yarns for sewing threads, plain and cabled shoe threads 


a specialty. 


Efficient, economical management assured. 


Will consider opening with reliable and progressive concern only, 


with future prospects, commencing at a reasonable salary. 


44 years. 


Address Adv. 833, Textile 


GERMAN, DESIGNER 
AND MANAGER 


Age 47, of reputed ability and 
personality—At present con- 
nected with one of the greatest 
woolen concerns of North 
Europe—Many years experience 
—A-1| References—Expert in 
Jacquard and Novelty Designing 
—Graduate of Textile Colleges 
in Germany. Seeks immediate 
or later connection with reliable 
concern. 

Address Adv. 834, Textile World, 

334 Fourth Ave., New York. 





World, 


Age 


334 Fourth Ave., New York 








Superintendent Worsted Yarn Mill. 
Wool to Yarn (Bradford System). 


American, married, ; years. old. 
Spun all counts to 50s warp and knit- 
ting in gray, heather and all fancy 
mixtures. Good references. 
Address Adv. 716, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Man—27—University and Textile 
School Training 
Year's experience as executive of 


small mill, desires position in mill 
or textile mercantile house. 


Address Adv. 724, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 





Raw Wool Market 


(Continued from page 139) 


of particularly good Bs were sold at 
$1.00. 

Fleece and territory wools have not 
changed, demand for all grades being 
fair and prices steady at last week’s 
level. Sale of 75,000 lbs. Indiana fine 
delaine was made at 53c, while quar- 
ter blood Missouri brought 51c, quar- 
ter blood Indiana 51'%c, Ohio quar- 
ters are held at 52c and higher. Three- 
eighths bright fleece has sold at 53c 
and low bright quarters at 44c and 45c. 
The above sales indicate a clean cost 
of g0c to g2c for quarter, $1.00 for 
three-eighths, $1.15 for half blood and 
$1.36 for fine delaine. No important 
sales of territory have been reported 
as supplies, here are small. Prices are 
on a $1.30 level or higher for fine 
staple, $1.18 for half blood and 95c for 
quarter blood. 











The annual meeting of the Boston 
Wool Trade Association will be held 
Tuesday, Nov. 17 at the Chamber of 


Commerce Building. The business 
will be routine covering election of 
officers for the ensuing year. 
* ok x 
Wool salesmen were 
between in Philadelphia 


few and far 
W ednesday 
afternoon considering the large num- 
ber than attended a golf tournament 
held at Whitemarsh Country Club, 
near the city, under the auspices of 
the Philadelphia Wool & Textile As- 
sociation, and those who have left for 
Florida to become realtors. Teams 
were formed to represent dealers and 
others to uphold the reputation of the 
manufacturers, resulting in a stren- 
uous afternoon for all. 
+ =x i 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Bradford ex- 
ports of wool and wool manufactures 
to the United States during Septem- 
ber totaled $1,608,862, $1,179,780 less 
than in September, 1924, reports Vice 
Consul G. L. Fleming to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Shipments of 
wool totaled $432,423, a decrease of 
$77,309 from August and $66,935 less 
than a year ago. Exports of wool 
and noils and wastes which amounted 
in September, 1924, to $1,209,816 to- 
taled only $205,491 last month, a de- 
crease of $1,004,325. As compared 
with August, shipments were $87,350 
lower. Exports of wool woven fab- 
rics during September exceeded Sep- 
tember, 1924, by $59,517 and were 
$107,547 larger than in August. 


SPRINGDALE, Conn. The plant of the 
British-American Mfg. Co., Inc. has 
been disposed of to Frank M. Robert- 
son, New York, an attorney, acting for 
Mrs. H. C. McKeever, one of the larg- 
est stockholders, and other affiliated in- 
terests. The property was secured for 
$175,000. The company has been in 
litigation for a number of years, and 
the mill has been idle since last March, 
It is said that a new organization will 
be perfected to continue the business. 
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Situations Wanted | 

| 

—| 

Manufacturers who are in need of rer. 
intendents or overseers for any dep. ent 
of mill work may learn of suitabi: yep 
upon application by mail or telep! to 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile Wor 65 


Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





BOSS DYER_IN WOOLEN OR WORST? LL 
Position wanted by man 46 years of age, ‘ivrman, 


married. Worked on woolen and worste! eres 
ladies’ and men’s wear, raw stock, etc viliar 
with all makes of dyeing machinery. G om- 
mendations. 
0. B. 1205, Textile World, Boston, \J 
TEXTILE CHEMIST. 48 years of age, A? rican, 
married. Open for position. Experienced i: alyz- 
ing and testing dyestuffs, soaps, softer oils, 
chemicals, yarns and materials. Is also a | actical 
dyer. recommendations. 
0. B. 1206, Textile World, Boston, Ma 
OVERSEER OF WOOLEN CARDING. Marriea 
American, 46 years age, worked om al! clase 


Familiar with all makes of 


machinery 
ccf 


erences. 
0. B. 1210, Textile World, Bosten, Mass. 





ASST. DESIGNER OR 


ASST SUI IN 
WOOLEN MILL. Ars 


Position wanted by mar 
of age, American, married. Worked on ov gs 
suitings, ladies dress goods and cloakin Good 
recommendations, 

O. B. 1214, Textile World, Boston, M 

SUPT. WORSTED YARN MILL—ASST. SUPT 

Position wanted by man 46 years of age, A l 
married Worked on warp and_ «knitti: 
Familiar with all makes of machine! G 
references. 

oO. B. 1215, 





Textile World, 


Soston, M 
OVERSEER WOOLEN SPINNING. Posit 

by man 38 years of age, Canadian, married Vork 

on knit goods, tweeds, suitings and 
Familiar with D & F, J & B and P 

Good recommendations. 


O. B. 1216, Textile World, Boston, M 


ASSISTANT DESIGNER IN WOOLEN MILI 
Position wanted by man 23 years of age \ 
single Worked on woolen cassimere 
and fancy worsteds Familiar with Kno 
Good recommendations 
O. B. 1217, Textile World, Boston, M 


SUPERINTENDENT OR MANAGER OF WOOLI 
MILL Position wanted by man 48 year ag 
Scotch-American Worked on all classes of w 
goods. Familiar with the general run of w 
mill machinery Good recommendations 

O. B. 1218, Textile World, Boston, Ma 


* 


MANAGER OR SUPT. WOOLEN OR WORSTED 


MILL Position wanted by man 40 yea 

American, married Worked on all 

woolens and worsteds. Good recommenda 
0. B. 1219, Textile World, Boston, M 


COTTON LOOM FIXER. 


Position wante 


23 years of age, American, married Worl 
kinds cotton goods, Familiar with 
Crompton, Knowles, Whitin, Draper and ¢ 
looms Good recommendations 

0. B. 1220, Textile World, Boston, M 





OVERSEER WOOLEN CARDING—SECOND HAND 
Position wanted by man 49 years of ax A r 
single Worked on all classes of goods 
with D & F, Cleveland, English cards 
condensers. Good recommendations 

0. B. 1221, Textile World, Boston, M 





OVERSEER DYEING IN COTTON M 


OVERSEER DYEING & BLEACHING 
wanted by man 29 years of age, American arrie 
Worked on raw stock, piece dyes, skein iw 
dyeing. Familiar with all kinds machin G 
recommendations. 

O. B. 1222, Textile World, Boston, Ma 


MANAGER OR SUPT. OF WOOLEN MILL 
Position wanted by man 44 years of age, A an. 
married Worked on all grades of WwW and 
worsted goods, cotton warp, ete. Familiar 4 
makes woolen machinery, Good recommend I 

O. B. 1225, Textile World, Boston, M 


OVERSEER DYEING AND FINISHING IN 





WOOLEN MILL. Position wanted by mat yrs 
of age, English, married. Worked on « wari 
shirtings, suitings, cloakings and fancies y grade 
woolen shirtings and dress goods Far wit 
dyeing and = finishing machinery G : 
mendations. 
O. B. 1226, Textile World, Boston, M 

ASST. SUPT. OR OVERSEER WEA‘ NG_IN 
COTTON OR SILK MILL. Position wanted an 
26 years of age, Hollander, single. Work na 
classes cotton, art silk, lenos, marqu e 


Familiar with C & K, 
Good recommendations. 
0. B. 1227, Textile World, 


Whitin and Dra 


Boston, M 





OVERSEER WEAVING OR ASST. SIPT. & 

DESIGNER IN WOOLEN MILL.  Posit! ; 

by man 41 years of age, American, married. Worked 

on all grades of woolens, mixes and s rs 

Familiar with Knowles looms. Good refere 
O. B. 1228, Textile World, Boston, Ms 


OVERSEER WINDING, SPOOLING. REELING 
ETC. IN COTTON MILL. Position wanted by ™ 
39 years of age, English. Worked on hosier) yore, 
mercerized yarns, etc. Familiar with all akes 
machinery. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 1229, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
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